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Dr. George Mercer Dawson (third fron: left) was the son of Sir fobn 
William Dawson, principal of McGH University, He was born in 
Pictou, Nova Scotia, in 1849 and died in Ottawa in 1901. He 
attended McGill University, then went to England to study at the 
Royal School of Mines. He graduated with nearly every bonor that 
the School of Mines could bestou. in 18°73 Dawson became geologist- 
botanist with the North American Boundary Commission and 
reported on the region along the 49th parallel from Lake of the 
Woods to the Rockies. In 1875 be accepted a position with the 
Geological Survey of Canada (GSC). He studied the geology of 
southern Alberta from 1881 to 1883, when the Canadian Pacific 
Raitway company built its line across the southern plains. His main 
interest was in the coal deposits of the region. He was named a 
charter member of the Royal Society of Canada in 1882. By 1883 
be was assistant director of the GSC. In 1887 be surveyed the Alaska 
boundary at the Yukon River and gave bis name to the Klondike 
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tou'n of Dawson, Yukon Territory. He was GSC director from 1895 
to 1901. The most remarkable thing about Dauson was bis physical 
appearance. He was much deformed, a slightly-built bunchback who 
grew no taller iban 150 cm and had such weak lungs that his life 
was threatened by every cold. Yet be remained a field geologist and 
explorer until 1895, establishing an atmos? legendary reputation 
as a swift, untiring traveller and intrepid climber. Dawson was 
insatiably curious, bis work always careful and precise. His powers 
of observation were matched by a keen intelligence, bis 
generalizations showed rare clarity, imagination and originality: 
He was very versatile with wide-ranging interests. He wrote scholarly 
articles on geology, anthropology, botany, zoology, and history, and 
compiled several handbooks on Canada. He was an excellent public 
Speaker, teacher and popularizer,; and an above-average sketcher 
and water-colorist. [The photo shows the Dawson party in Fort 


McLeod, B.C, in 1879.] 
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Foreword 


“The Galt Museum bas history like ever greens bave 
pine cones. Coal was and still is one of our natural 
resources. The men worked very tong bours to dig the coal 
from underground. At times the earth be damp with not 
much light to show the way. The tunnels were small and 
cramped. 

“These men are the beroes of yesterday,” 

Heather Woodruff, aged 10 


Heather Woodruff, a Girl Guide from Picture Butte, 
probably never saw coal used to heat a house or to prepare 
meals. Yet, in this thank-you note after a visit to the Sir 
Alexander Galt Museum, she caught the essence of the con- 
tribution of coal miners to our city and region. Many of 
the mines were dark and damp, they were small and 
cramped, and the tunnels were often dangerous. The men 
that worked in the coal mines of the region were indeed 
the heroes of yesterday. 

In addition to Heather Woodruff, it is likely that two- 
thirds of modern Lethbridgians have never so much as seen 
locally-mined coal. Yet a considerable number are con- 
nected through family traditions or in some other way with 
Lethbridge’s coal mining industry. For example, Alex Duda, 
a Galt mine employee, and many other former miners have 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren in the area. 
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The coal industry started slowly, grew and flourish- 
ed, then declined and collapsed, mostly between 1874 and 
1964. This book is essentially an inventory of all those coal 
mines that were started from 1874 to 1982 in Townships 
7, 8,9 and 10, Ranges 21 and 22, west of the Fourth Meri- 
dian, an area that was part of the region known in the 1880s 
as The Belly River Coal District. The book attempts to de- 
scribe the setting, to outline the history, and to discuss the 
individual mines that made up the coal industry in the 
Lethbridge district. In all, 23.89 million tonnes of coal were 
extracted during the lifetime of the field. Current proven 
reserves of the ERCB-designated Lethbridge Coal Field, as 
delineated on 1 April 1988, total 487 million tonnes. 

A map of the study area (Townships 7, 8, 9 and 10, 
Ranges 21 and 22) is enclosed in each copy of the booklet. 
It shows mine locations as well as the relationship of the 
1988 City of Lethbridge to the underground workings. 

The name of the river that flows through Lethbridge 
requires clarification. It was known as the Belly River un- 
til 4 August 1915 when its name was changed to the 
Oldman River. The name, Belly River, was assigned to a 
tributary. Until about the turn of the century, the Oldman 
River was known as The Old Man's River. Both are transla- 
tions of Blackfoot Indian terms, viz., Mokowans or Belly 
River and Naphi/Tabta or Old Man/River. 
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The 1.7m thick coal exposure, known to the Blackfoot as Sik-ooh-kotoks (Black. Rocks} and to the whites as “The Coal Banks.” was 
@ prominent feature of the arca Rnown in the 1880s as The Belly River Coal District, Nicholas Sberan quarried a length of this outcrop 
from about October 1874 until June ISS1 when he was persuaded to construct a timbered entry. The seam was chosen for exploitation 
by the Galts when they decided in October 1882 to open drift mines on the opposite (east) side of the-then Belly river--a dectsion 
that dictated the location of the City of Lethbridge The seam became widely known as the Galt seam Note the nortbeasterly-trending 
dip. The arrows point to the coal, which twas constantly being partially covered by erosion from the steep river banks and just ays 
frequently being exposed again by the flow of the river The photograph from which this drawing was made was taken by Dr. George 
Mercer Dawson in June IS8I The figure is Nicholas Sheran, who constructed the wheelbarrow pathway in the foreground so as 
to transport the coal be mined to a coal shed near bis cabin. (Both were about 100 m bebind the viewer) The coal was then picked 
up by North-West Mounted Police work parties with wagons for use at Fort Macleod or by private freighters for sale at Fort Benton 
and elsewhere 


Introduction 


Coal is derived from plant remains, which ac- 
cumulated in ancient swamps and were subsequently 
covered by sediments. Heat, pressure and chemical reac- 
tions gradually changed the plant remains, called peat, in- 
to coal. Coal-bearing rocks have formed continuously since 
land plants began to proliferate some 400 million years ago. 
The Pennsylvanian Period of 300 million years ago was 
dominated by large land plants, which flourished in warm, 
swampy environments. Eighty percent of the world’s coal 
was laid down as peat during that period, 30 cm of coal 
being formed from about 6.0 m of peat. Coal of Pennsylva- 
nian ave was laid down in Alberta as well but the great beds 
have been almost entirely eroded away. Only a few tan- 
talizing remnants remain, none suitable for production. 

Alberta's coal derives from younger periods. Rocks of 
the Cretaceous and Tertiary Periods, of 135 million and 65 
million years ago, respectively, have escuped Massive ero- 
sion. It is in these formations that the coal beds of the prov- 
ince are found. 


Geology of the District 


Coal of the Lethbridge district (originally called The 
Belly River Coal District) is found in rocks of Cretaceous 
age, specifically in the Oldman Formation. The Lethbridge 
coal zone may be as much as 46 m thick in areas of max- 
imum deposition but averages only 9.0 m to 15 m thick 
in most places. The zone contains up to seven seams of 
coal with most being thin and impure while lacking in 
lateral persistence. The appearance and disappearance of 
individual seams has resulted in the pod-like depositions 
of coal that are found throughout the zone. 

Coal seams at Lethbridge range in average thickness 
from 0.5 to 1.5 m. Only one seam, the Galt seam, ever ex- 
ceeds 1.5 m with a maximum of about 1.8 m. Claims have 
been made for a most unusual thickness of over 3.0 m in 
the Kipp and Piyami Coulee areas but referred to the total 
thickness of all seams encountered, not just the single Galt 
seam. Coal miners in the Lethbridge district since 1874 
have concentrated on the exploitation of the Galt scam 

The geology of the Lethbridge district is fairly com- 
plex. The entire district is a series of undulating synclinal 
and anticlinal folds with their axcs trending northwest- 
southeast and dipping gently to the northeast at a rate of 
9.0 to 18 m/km. The Lethbridge Coal Basin, the most pro- 
minent of the structures in the district, is a synecline whose 
axis cuts across the Oldman River in the NE quarter of Sec 
24, Twp 9. Rge 22, trending about N 55 degrees W with 
a dip of 17 m/km. 

The mine plans for the district give the impression 
of a maze of fauits cutting the area. The folds in the strata 
are Cut by a large number of normal faults but most show 
only a few metres of throw and do not extend to a great 
depth. Most of these faults are small tear faults but there 
are a few faults in the district that could be described as 
reasonably large. 

Highway No. 3 traffic bridge is the third in a suceces- 
sion of bridges that, since 1890, crossed the Oldman River 
in Sec 1, Twp Y, Rge 22. On the cast side of the river north 
of the bridge the Galt seam was 18 m below the level of 
the river but immediately south of the bridge the seam wis 


3.0 mabove river level. This northeasterly-trending fault 
was encountered in the mines on the east side of the river. 


Chinook Coal Company (Mine No. 02-4") miners en- 
countered an unusual problem when they drove levels 
through the coal scam northeasterly from the main shaft 
in the vicinity of Lsd 8, Sec 12, Twp 10, Rge 22: they ran 
out of coal. Secking to relocate the seam, they drilled four 
bore holes--one upwards for 15.8 m, one downward for 
6.7 m, one horizontally for 12.2 m, and one at an angle 
of #5 degrees for 13.7 m. None hit the seam so there is 
no doubt that a large fault exists in the location with the 
downthrow side to the southwest and thought to be in the 
order of 30 m. The same fault existed on the south side 
of the workings of the Diamond Mine (Mine No. 0104) and 
is thought to be the same fault reported in the workings 
of the Royal Collieries (Mine No. 0092) on the east side 
of the river. 


The fault found in the Royal Collieries mine was a tear 
fault with a throw of 4.6 m in one location but a throw 
of 12.2 min another location less than 0.4 km away. This 
fault showed a downthrow to the south of 18.3 mina cut- 
bank on the west side of the Oldman River between Sec 
31, Twp Y, Ree 21 and Sec 6, Twp 10, Rge 21. The same 
fault appeared in the Commerce Mine (Mine No. 0247) with 
a throw of 30 m. 


Another large fault crosses the Oldman River in the 
vicinity of the former Rollingson Mine (Mine No, 0738) in 
Sec Ll. Twp &, Rge 22. The southwest side of the fault is 
a downthrow of about 30m. The fault trends N 35 degrees 
w 


Classification of Coal 

Coal is classified according to its rank. The Galt seam 
was referred to as lignite by early reporters, much to the 
disgust of local editors, members of the board of trade, 
and other boosters. Nowadays it is classed as high volatile 
bituminous “C” coal, the only kind that occurs in the 
Lethbridge area. In the tabulation below coal is ranked ac- 
cording to the degree to which the original plant material 
has been transformed into carbon. 

The classification of coal by rank follows: 


Anthracite--Hard coal with a brilliant lustre. Burns slowly 
with a bluc flame. It contains more than 86 percent 
carbon and litthe moisture. It is used as a domestic fuel 
or blended to make coking coal. 

Bituminous.--Black banded coal, the most abundant va- 
nety, Contains less than 86 percent carbon and more 
moisture than anthracite. Used as a domestic and in- 
dustrial fuel. Medium to low volatile coal used to make 
coke. 

Sub-bituminous.--A black coal containing 15 to 30 per- 
cent moisture when mined. Used primarily for 
thermal generation. 

Lignite.--Brown-to-black coal containing from 30 to 40 
percent moisture. Disintegrates in air. Low heat value. 
Used in some areas for thermal generation. 


The Lethbridge Coal 


Zone 


The Belly River Group, known as the Judith Riv- 
er Formation in Montana, is the name given to a se- 
quence of rock strata comprised of the Foremost and 
Oldman Formations; the Oldman being the younger 
of the two. The sequence ranges in thickness from 
425 m in the Lethbridge area to 580 m around 
Turner Valley. Both formations contain coal beds 
which have proved to be of great economic value. 

The McKay Coal Zone forms the base of the 
Foremost Formation separating it from the underly- 
ing Pakowki Shales. The Foremost Formation is pro- 
bably predominately composed of sandstones 
although shales are also abundant. At the top of the 
formation lies the Taber Coal Zone which serves to 
separate the Foremost Formation from the overly- 
ing Oldman Formation. The Taber area coal mines 
exploited this horizon. 

The term, Oldman Formation, was coined in 
1940, the rocks of this formation having been re- 
ferred to as the Pale Beds prior to that. The forma- 
tion is composed of light-colored sandstones and 
shales. Coal seams occur only at the top of the for- 
mation although some soft, thin, very impure car- 
bonaceous beds do occur lower down. The coal 
zone is underlain by a series of fine-grained in- 
terbedded sandstone and bentonite layers while the 
zone is capped by 10 to 20 m of shale. The name 


Coal Mining 


The coal reserves of the Lethbridge district have been 
exploited almost entirely by underground mining. Only 
half a dozen small strip operations are known to us. In 
underground mining, access to the seam to be removed 
is gained in one of two ways. If the mine is inan area with 
hillsides and river valleys, an adit can be made into the 
hillside or river bank and a slope or drift can be driven 
through to the coal seam where mining is to begin. The 
second form of access is by means of a shaft, used where 
the terrain is flat. A vertical shaft is dug down to the level 
of the coal, an elevator or cage is installed to transport 
miners and equipment to the seam and to bring the mined 
coal to the surface. 

At Lethbridge, once access to the seam was attained, 
the coal was removed by the room and pillar method, also 
known as bord or simply pillar mining. In room and pillar 
mining, entries are driven straight through the section of 
the seam to be mined. Other entries are driven at right 
angles to the first, leaving a series of pillars to hold up the 
roof and prevent it from caving in. The areas from which 
the coal was removed were known as rooms and the col- 
umns of coal left were known as pillars. The mine soon 
became a honeycomb of rooms and pillars bisected here 
and there by long haulage tunnels. When the farthest ex- 
tent of mining was reached, miners robbed the coal from 
the pillars as they retreated back toward the entrance. This 
allowed removal of maximum tonnage of coal from each 
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given to this coal zone is the Lethbridge Coal Zone. 

The Lethbridge Coal Zone is present throughout 
much of southern Alberta, but in the northern and 
central portions of the province it is overlain by 
younger and thicker coal zones. It only has mineable 
potential in the areas around Gleichen-Bassano, the 
Bow City area (where Alberta’s newest mine is 
located), and in the vicinity of Lethbridge. 

The Lethbridge Coal Zone is the thinnest of the 
three Belly River coal zones containing up to 45 m 
of strata in areas of maximum deposition but averag- 
ing only 10 to 18 m over its areal extent. The zone 
contains up to seven individual seams; most are thin 
and lack in lateral persistence. The rapid emergence 
and disappearance of individual seams has resulted 
in a pod-like deposition of coal giving rise to tremen- 
dous variations in seam thickness over relatively 
short distances. The majority of seams in the zone 
range from 20 cm to 1.5 m but rarely does any locale 
contain two thick seams. Even the Lethbridge area 
with its rich history of coal mining only has one seam 
that exceeds 1.5 m in thickness but it is the thickest 
individual seam in the zone reaching thicknesses of 
over 3.0 m around Kipp. This seam is known as the 
Galt Seam and has supplied nearly all of the coal min- 
ed in the Lethbridge Coal District. Where the Galt 
Seam was mined it ranged in thickness from 0.6 m 
to 2.75 m but most mines exploited a seam of about 
1.5 m in total thickness, usually with some form of 
parting. 





mine. It also allowed the mine to cave in behind the mining 
and the normal process of ground subsidence to begin. 


Coal Mine Inspectors and the Mine Number System 

Until September 1905, what is now the Province of 
Alberta was part of the North-West Territories. When it 
became a province, Alberta became responsible for the 
Management and administration of the natural resources 
within its boundaries. [Natural resources were not given 
to the province by the federal government until 1930.) The 
Mines Inspectors Branch of the Department of Public 
Works was formed to carry out part of this responsibility. 
One of its first tasks was to evaluate and organize the coal 
industry. 

All coal mines then producing plus some previously 
abandoned mines were given mine numbers. Numbers 
were used to identify the mines and allowed inspectors 
to organize their files to keep track of each mine. The 
designation, Mine No. 1, was assigned to Bankhead, Mine 
No. 2 to Canmore Mines, and Mine No. 3 (or Mine No. 
0003, as we have written it in this publication) went to the 
Galt mines at Lethbridge. 

It must be realized that the designation, Mine No. 3, 
was assigned to all of the Galt drift mines, nine in number, 
and to several already abandoned as well as active shaft 
mines: Galt No. 1 (abandoned 1897), Galt No. 2 (abandoned 
1897), Galt No. 3 (active), and Galt No. 4 (active). Later Galt 


Nos. 5 (1908), 6 (1908), and 7 (1912) were included under 
the designation Mine No. 3. 

At least 80 mines are known to have operated in the 
province prior to 1905 but were never issued numbers. In 
practice, there likely were more than 80 such mines but, 
unless a neighbor informed on the mine operator, the few 
territorial inspectors at the time never knew of the mine; 
production figures were not recorded and neither royalties 
nor taxes were paid. Large high-profile operators, such as 
the Galts, found it advantageous to register their mines in 
Regina or Ottawa--which they visited frequently anyway, 
begging bowls figuratively in hand! 


There are peculiarities about the mine numbering 
system. For example, although over 2,400 mines have been 
registered in Alberta, Mine No. 1803 was assigned to the 
most recent of these mines and a total of only 1703 mine 
numbers have ever been issued in the province. 


In 1905 authorities thought that there would never 
be more than 500 mines in the province. Thus numbers 
1 to 499 were set aside for mine numbering purposes. 
Numbers 500 to 599 were used by mine inspectors to 
number their office files. When mine number +99 was 
issued in 1915, the inspectors skipped over the 500 series 
and issued mine number 600 to the next registered mine. 
The 100 numbers used to designate inspector's files ac- 
counts for the fact that the 1703rd mine to be registered 
was assigned Mine No. 1803. 


One of the 500 series, Mine No. 563, was used in the 
1930s to identify the many small claims registered by local 


Origin and Formation of 
Coal 


Coal forms in swamps from the decomposition 
of plant debris. As plants die, leaves, stems and bark 
litter the swamp bottom in great profusion. All plants 
contain oxygen, hydrogen and carbon. After death, 
bacteria break down these chemical elements. In 
fresh, well-aerated water, the plant debris is totally 
destroyed but stagnant water will only allow the bac- 
teria to cause partial breakdown of the elements. The 
amounts of oxygen, nitrogen and hydrogen are all 
reduced but the carbon content is virtually unaf- 
fected. Thus is formed the first and most primitive 
form of coal, which is peat. 

Peat is roughly 50 percent carbon and 50 per- 
cent of the other three elements plus ash, ash being 
composed of sand and clay fragments which inter- 
mixed with the plant debris in the swamp. Peat is 
dark in color and very fibrous in nature. This 
forerunner of coal is a cheap source of fuel but does 
not contain enough carbon compared to the other 
elements to be an efficient energy producer. 

Year after year, layer upon layer, the peat ac- 
cumulates at a rate of approximately 28.5 cm per 
year. It appears that throughout geologic history 
swamp bottoms were prone to subsidence at a rate 
roughly equal to the rate of peat accumulation, thus 
peat beds of thicknesses in excess of 30 m and more 


farmers so that they could dig their own domestic coal. 
These were called Domestic Coal Permits and cost one 
dollar. The mines were restricted to outcrops and strip 
mining because underground mining was too dangerous 
for inexperienced persons. No royalties or taxes were col- 
lected, although production figures were reported. A total 
of 4018 tonnes of coal was extracted by stripping under 
Domestic Coal Permits between 1941 and 1933. 

A good deal of recycling in mine numbers has gone 
on. Numbers were reissued for one of three reasons. First, 
if a new mine was opened next to an abandoned mine, 
inspectors tended t assign to the new mine the same 
number that had identified the old, even if, in most cases, 
the second operation had nothing whatever to do with the 
first. (This is no longer practiced.) Second, if an operator 
abandoned a mine and started another somewhere else, 
he was sometimes permitted to take the mine number with 
him to be assigned to the second mine. And third, in one 
case two shady operators delibrately confused an inspec- 
tor and had the same number assigned to two mines several 
kilometres apart. This enabled them to remove a lot of coal 
under the guise of a feasibility study. 

All present and past coal mines in Alberta have been 
catalogued, and considerable additional information given, 
in publications by Campbell (1964, 1967) and Gladwyn 
(1985, 1988). 

The Mines Branch, and its inspectors, functioned un- 
til 1972 when jurisdiction for exploration and exploitation 
of Alberta's coal was passed to the Coal Department of the 
Energy Resources Conservation Board (ERCB). The ERCB 


were able to form. Roughly 20 m of peat is needed 
for each metre of coal that will eventually form. 

Inevitably the life of aswamp comes to an end. 
A river may change course burying the swamp under 
vast layers of sediments or, as often happens, a trans- 
gressing sea covers the swamp with layers of 
limestone, sandstone or shale. Whatever the cause 
of the swamp’s demise, the layers of peat are sub- 
jected to compaction and slight heat from overly- 
ing sediments. With continued burial, the peat dries 
out, the hydrogen, oxygen and nitrogen levels are 
further reduced while the carbon and ash remain in- 
tact. When the carbon level reaches approximately 
GO percent, lignite is formed and with continued 
compaction and reduction of the other three 
elements the coal progresses through the ranks of 
sub-bituminous, bituminous and anthracite. Most 
coals never progress beyond the bituminous rank. 

Coal-bearing rocks have been formed since land 
plants evolved about 400 million years ago. The 
Pennsylvanian Period of 300 million years ago, was 
dominated by large land plants, which flourished in 
warm swampy environments. Eighty percent of the 
world’s coal deposits were laid down in peat beds 
during this time. Alberta’s coal deposits are of much 
later origin, the Pennsylvanian deposits in the prov- 
ince having been removed by erosion. Only the 
Cretaceous and Tertiary Periods escaped erosion in 
Alberta and it is in the rocks of that age that we find 
the great coal deposits of the province. 
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now inspects mines, issues mine permits and licenses, and 
grants permission for coal exploration on the condition 
that a copy of results be given to the Board for study and 
evaluation. With some slight modifications, the original 
mine numbering system is still in use by the Board. 


The Lethbridge Coal District 


The Lethbridge Coal District (the term was dropped 
in 1972) covered an area of 1550 km’. It encompassed 16 
townships with the City of Lethbridge centrally located 
within the district. Eight townships produced coal. Today 
most of the former Lethbridge district comprises the 
ERCB’s Lethbridge Coal Field while the southern end of 
the district forms the Pothole Isolated Deposit. 

At first the Lethbridge district produced more coal per 
year than the combined production of all other districts 
in the province. From 1883 through 1891, the Lethbridge 
district never produced less than 86 percent of the District 
of Alberta’s annua! production. For the next 10 years, to 
1901, the district contributed 51 percent or more of the 
annual total. It was in 1902, when the Lethbridge district's 
production fell to 32 percent of the total, that its strangle- 
hold on coal production in Alberta was finally broken and 
it was overtaken by production from new mines elsewhere. 
The table below shows how total production from 
Lethbridge district coal mines compares with that of some 
of the other +49 districts in the province. 


Most Productive Coal Mine Districts 
in Alberta to 1987 


District Sq km Tonnes 

Pembina 6734 138 797 640 
Crowsnest 2072 83 122 697 
Mountain Park 1183 66 031 903 
Drumheller 1139 53 260 869 
Coalspur 2797 51 942 975 
Castor 7459 40 025 818 
Smoky River 3263 37 639 569 
Lethbridge 1554 23 887 421 


Coal and the Indians 


The native people of southern Alberta knew that 
coal would burn but had tribal taboos against its use, 
particularly in tipi fires. Indians of other regions, 
notably the Hopi of Colorado, strip-mined or quar- 
ried coal from exposed seams before the coming of 
the whites. Modern archaeologists have calculated 
that the Hopi removed well over one hundred thou- 
sand tonnes of coal from favorite sites in the three 
centuries after A. D. 1300. Coal was removed at a 
rate of about one kilogram per person per day and 
was used for cooking, for heating houses and kivas, 
and for firing pottery. The Hopi gave up mining coal 
just after contact with the Spaniards, possibly 
because accessible coal was running out at the very 
time that newly introduced donkeys and iron axes 
made the gathering of firewood easier. 

Taboos against the use of coal among the 
Blackfoot probably originated many years before 
when whole families died mysteriously in their sleep 
from poisoning by carbon monoxide, the gas given 


How much coal is 23.89 million tonnes? About 1957, 
R. Donald Livingstone tried to answer that question. He 
said, ‘‘Citizens of Lethbridge have been aware of the 
numerous surface plants of the various mines but few have 
realized the immense size of the underground workings. 
To date, over 24 million tonnes of coal have been 
removed, necessitating the driving of over 3218 km of tun- 
nelling in the form of entries and rooms, varying in width 
from 2.4 to 9.1 m. If the coal brought to the surface were 
to be piled on the ground, it would cover the populated 
area of Lethbridge to the depth of a four-storey building.” 


How much coal is there in the Lethbridge field? The 
Galt seam varies in depth from 3.0 m in some valleys and 
floodplains to fully 346 m below prairie level elsewhere. 
Most commonly, it occurs at depths of from 80 to 180 m 
below the surface. The presence of the Galt seam has been 
proved over an area of 481 km?’ Extraction, based on 
long experience, was about a million tonnes per km”, al- 
though modern techniques might increase that figure. Ac- 
cording to ERCB estimates, total known reserves in the 
Lethbridge field exceed +80 million tonnes of coal. Even 
by the 19-40s the outcroppings along the coulees and rivers 
of the region had heen exhausted and any future entry to 
the seam was by means of vertical shafts. 


In all, at least 98 mines Operated at One time or an- 
other in the Lethbridge district and several had more than 
one set of workings. All of the production from these 
mines came from a single coal seam. Because of the limita- 
tions of available machinery, the intermittent nature of the 
work, and the limited technology, virtually all of the 
underground mining that has ever taken place in the 
district was by the room and pillar method. Even the ex- 
ploratory mining that was done in the Kipp and Piyami 
Coulee areas in the early 1980s used the same techniques. 
Future mining may be done by mechanized longwall 
techniques. On-going research may dictate even more ad- 
vanced mining methods. 


off by a coal fire. Gradually the relationship of coal 
fires/mysterious deaths became convincing and tribal 
taboos evolved to provide the necessary protection. 

Also, failure to use coal in any fires may have 
been due to apprehension and fear of the 
underground spirits by the Blackfoot Indians. Coal 
was almost always found underground, hence fears 
of the underground beings may have become 
attached to coal. The Blackfoot Scalp Dance 
involved warriors painting their faces with a mix- 
ture of pulverized coal and oil and seems to imply 
a connection between death and coal. 

The fuel used by the Blackfoot included the 
dried branches of poplar, which the women pulled 
down by means of a hooked stick on a long pole. 
(Dry poplar was favored for tipi fires as the wood 
did not sparkle and the smoke was mild.) Other trees 
and shrubs were burned as was dried buffalo dung, 
later to be called bois de vache , the ‘“‘wood of the 
cow,”’ by the early explorers. 

All of these fuels were usually widely and readily 
available, thus lessening dependence on a resource 
such as coal. 
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Top, from L-R: No’s 2and 1 drift mine entrances in I888. These drift mines were the first lo be opened by the North Western coal 
GC Neerwetion Company Limited of Sir Alexander Tiloch Galt. Selection of the site was made 4 wa fam Stafford, Senior Mines 
Saperbutendent with the Galt company. The decision dictated the location of the Town and the later a af Lethbridge It was on 
1} October 1882 that Stafford and a crew of 15 Nova Scotia miners began to drive these entries By December coal was being taken 
from the mine and was being picked up by North West Mounted Police work parties with wakoUs for use at Fort Macleod Bottom, 
from L-R: Simulated mine entrances to Nos 2 and | drifts, constructed in 1007 asa centennial project by the Gyro Clab of Lethbrudye 
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Beginnings 


In 1863 John Jerome Healy, Montana frontiersman, 
heard of traces of placer gold being discovered in sand bars 
along the North Saskatchewan. He travelled to Fort 
Edmonton and spent the season panning for gold along 
the rivers of the region. On that trip Healy reported 
sighting coal outcrops along what was probably today’s 
Crowsnest River. A year or two later, Montana prospectors 
became aware of an exposed 1.5-m thick seam of coal, 
called by the Blackfoot Sik-oob-kotoks (Black/rocks), on 
the Belly River near its junction with the St. Mary River. 
They named the location The Coal Banks. In December 
1869, Healy and his partner, Alfred Baker Hamilton, chose 
the junction of the St. Mary and Belly Rivers, about 10 km 
upstream from The Coal Banks, as the location of a whis- 
key trading post initially called Fort Hamilton but later 
called Fort Whoop-Up. 

In 1874 Nicholas Sheran, an [rish-American adventurer 
and Civil War veteran from New York City, took a realistic 
look at his situation and realized that his career up to that 
time had nearly ended. He had come to Montana in 1866 
and had been an Indian fighter, buffalo hunter, trader and 
prospector. But the relentless Moloch of advancing civiliza- 
tion was bringing an end to these activities and Sheran had 
the wit to know it. 

He fell back on boating skills acquired as a young man 
during several years on Arctic whalers. About June 1874, 
he built a couple of flat-bottomed rowboats and established 
a ferry over the then-Belly River about 1.0 km northwest 
of Fort Whoop-Up. This was the first road improvement 
in southern Alberta and must have been appreciated by 
the increasing number of travellers over the Benton or 
Whoop-Up Trail. 

In his spare time, Sheran grubbed coal from a 45-cm 
seam in the vicinity and sold the few tonnes he obtained 
to the traders at Fort Whoor Up. This quarry or coal mine 
was later referred to by Dr. George Mercer Dawson of the 
Geological Survey of Canada as “‘Sheeran’s [sic] Upper Dig- 
gings.” It was located in the south half of Sec 10, Twp 8, 
Rge 22. 

Meanwhile the North-West Mounted Police had been 
organized by the Macdonald government to stamp out the 
whiskey trade and to bring law and order to the 
southwestern corner of the region, then part of Canada’s 
newly-acquired North-West Territories. About half of the 
Force, made up of 150 men under Col. James F. Macleod, 
entered and searched Fort Whoop-Up on 9 October 1874. 
After trying unsuccessfully to buy the fort as a head- 
quarters, the NWMP moved on only another 48 km to the 
west and built the first Fort Macleod on an island in the 
Old Man’s River. 

This was Sheran’s first indication of a larger, more per- 
manent market for his coal. He quickly moved his ferry 
down river about 10 km to a place called The Crossing 
and began to quarry coal from the nearby exposed 1.5-m 
thick seam at The Coal Banks. In December 1874 NWMP 
work parties with wagons began picking up coal from Nick 
Sheran’s new mine for use at Fort Macleod. 

Sheran quarried coal from a 90-m length of the seam 


until 1881. By that time he was in 3.0 to 4.5 m in places 
and working under very dangerous conditions. At the in- 


stigation of Dr. Dawson, he constructed a timbered entry 
to give some protection from landslides and roof collapses. 
Earlier, he had built a cabin and a coal shed, as well as a 
wooden wheel-barrow track leading 275 m north along 
the west bank of the river to the mine. From November 
1875 onwards occasional wagon trains returning empty to 
Fort Benton filled up with Sheran's Whoop-Up coal, which 
they purchased for $+ to $5 per tonne and sold in Benton 
for $16 to $20 per tonne. As well, the NWMP post at Fort 
Macleod and the nondescript village surrounding it con- 
tinued to provide an assured market. Regrettably, Nick 
Sheran drowned at the Lower Ford of Kipp’s Crossing on 
the Old Man's River on 27 May 1882. 

After Nicholas Sheran’s death, his sister, Marcella 
Sheran McFarland, was appointed administratrix of the 
estate. She moved quickly to legalize the operation and 
leased 58 ac [23.+ ha} of coal lands under the terms of the 
recently-enacted order-in-council P. C. O. 1687, dated 17 
December 1881. Sheran’s coal limit, as it was called, was 
shown ona 25 September 1884 plan by Wolf & McVettie, 
Dominion Land Surveyors, of Fort Macleod. On 9 July 
1889, she obtained an additional 50 ha or so of coal lands 
surrounding the mine. These coal lands were all in sec- 
tions 35 and 46, township 8, range 22. 

The mine continued to be operated after Nicholas 
Sheran’s death by his brother, Michael, brought from New 
York City by Marcella McFarland in August 1882. Michael 
Sheran died in turn on 8 August 1885 and the mine was 
operated by James Sheran, a cousin, brought from 
Hoboken, New Jersey, by Marcella McFarland in 1886. As 
a result of a lawsuit initiated by Mrs. McFarland in 1888, 
James Sheran and his brother-in-law, Bernard McGovern, 
were ordered off the property by Judge J. F Macleod. From 
then until 1899 the mine was operated on lease by William 
Stafford Junior. In 1899, again by court order, the Sheran 
Estate, including the mine, was awarded to Ellen Sheran, 
a sister, the only surviving member of the family as 
Marcella McFarland had died in 1896. 

Sheran’s two Metis sons by Awatoyakew or White- 
Tailed Deer Woman aka Mary Brown, 19-year old Charles 
and 17-year old William Sheran, got short shrift from the 
court in their claim for al! of or a share of the estate. Jus- 
tice D, L. Scott brought down a judgement in which he 
pointed out that the marriage in question had not been 
solemnized in either Indian or Christian fashion and, 
hence, was not legitimate. Thus the offspring of the union 
were deemed to be illegitimate. Illegitimates were 
discriminated against in law in 1899, as they are in 1988. 
And so, to this day, relatives on the Blood Reserve claim 
with much justification that the two boys were “‘gypped 
out of a coal mine.” 

Ellen Sheran sold the mine for $1,501 to James 
Ashcroft and William Davidson Whitney who operated it 
from 1899 to 1902. Succeeding owners of the mine, 
designated Mine No. 0054 in 1905 by provincial authorities, 
were: James Ashcroft, 1902-1916 and S. Harrison, (lessee) 
1915-1916; A. M. Grace, 1916-1917; Federal Coals Ltd., 
1917-1920; C. 8. Donaldson & Robert Tennant, 1920-1922, 
C. S. Donaldson Coal Company, 1922-1928; Cadillac Coal 
Company Ltd., 1928-1935; Lethbridge Collieries Ltd., 1935; 
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Blackfoot warrior [ron Shirt bas painted bis face with a mixture 
of coal dust and oil in this 1833 engraving. 


Black-Faced Warriors 


“In the afternoon [of 14 February 1793] arrived 
at our Tents about 17 Blood Indian Young Men, who 
have been on a friendly visit to the Snake Indians. 
The Snake Indians & their neighbors the Crow 
Mountain Indians being at present at an inveterate 
war with each other, the former induced the 17 
Blood Indian men to accompany them to war against 
the Crow Mountain Indians, on account of their all 
having guns. They found 35 men of that tribe & mel- 
ancholy to relate only 3 escaped to relate the hor- 
rid catastrophe to their countrymen. The Spoils they 
took from the Slain was 2 guns (Spanish), 20 swords, 
several Shields, Bows, Arrows, Clothing, &c, &c, & 
every man they scalped according to their wonted 
custom, 4 of which trophies of war was given 
amongst these 17 Blood Indian young men as a suf- 
ficient recompense for their assisting in the above 
horrid affair, tho it is natural to think that these 
young men by having all fire arms was the principal 
cause of their killing such a number & so very few 
escaping. Had these men not assisted, the opposite 
sides would have been armed exactly alike & the 
event would probably not been so melancholy 
before either one side or the other ran for it. No 
Quarter is given by any Indian at War. These men 
arrived with their faces all black with coal their usual 
custom when they return from War at any Peoples 
Tents they find on their return. They also continue 
in this manner with black faces a few days after they 
arrive at their own Tents, Singing, Dancing & Drum- 
ming the greater part of the Time at short intervals. 
This was now the case here & our Indians joined the 
chorus & carried the scalps upon a stick in the man- 
ner of a flagg & kept dancing & singing ail the while.” 

From: Journal of a Journey Over Land from 

Buckingham House to the Rocky Mountains in 
1792 & 3. By Peter Fidler 
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and J. J. Hamilton Coal Company Ltd., 1935-1941. [The 
mine came to Lethbridge Collieries as part of the 1935 
amalgamation and was leased to the J. J. Hamilton Coal 
Company as soon as possible.} Hamilton closed the by-now 
worked-out mine on 15 September 1941, moving his equip- 
ment to a new mine on the west side of the Oldman River 
about 4.8 km southwest of Diamond City. Total recorded 
production was 481 975 tonnes of coal. 


In 1885 Dr. Dawson submitted a Geological Survey 
“Report Of Progress 1882-1883-1884"’ on, among other 
places, the region drained by the Bow and Belly Rivers. 
The district was the first to be chosen for detailed 
geological examination because of the known and reported 
value of its coal deposits and because of its location in rela- 
tion to the recently-adopted transcontinental railway route. 
The first geological notes on the district had been recorded 
in 1859 by Dr. James Hector while a member of the Palliser 
Expedition. Additional investigations were made by 
Dawson himself in 1874-1875 while employed as geologist- 
botanist to Her Majesty’s North American Boundary Com- 
mission. Professor John Macoun, later Dominion Botanist, 
had noted seams of coal at Blackfoot Crossing in 1879. The 
summer of 1881 was spent by Dawson and Robert G. 
McConnell in the Bow and Belly River district. McCon- 
nell, having wintered in Calgary, continued the geological 
exploration independently in 1882. In 1883 Dawson 
devoted the month of June to a further examination of a 
number of localities in the southern part of the region 
where doubts as to geological structure still remained. 


In his 1881 survey of southern Alberta Dr. Dawson 
described 46 locations where coal occurred. Only five of 
these locations were thought by him to have superior com-- 
mercial possibilities: Blackfoot Crossing (in Blackfoot, 
Soyogh Pawagnkway or ‘Ridge below the water’’], Grassy 
Island and Horseshoe Bend on the Bow River; the Coal 
Banks [in Blackfoot, Sik-oob-kotoks, or ‘“Black/Rocks’’] on 
the Belly River; and Medicine Hat [in Blackfoot, Sab-a-mis, 
“Hat or Head-dress’”’) on the South Saskatchewan. Dawson's 
report on the 1881 survey, McConnell’s 1882 field studies, 
and Dawson's own follow-up studies in 1883 were not 
published until the 1885 Report of Progress although a 
preliminary report on the Belly River Coal District was 
published in 1883. 


Elliott Torrance Galt, then Assistant Indian Commis- 
sioner, had seen some of these coal exposures in 1879, 
notably the one at The Coal Banks where a 1.5-m thick 
seam was exploited by Nicholas Sheran as early as 1874. 
Innocuous as this event seemed to be at the time, it was 
soon to focus the attention not only of the Dominion 
government but also the interest of English financiers on 
this isolated enterprise. When the directors of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway in 1881 decided to build their transconti- 
nental line across the southern plains, Elliott and his father, 
Sir Alexander Tilloch Galt became very interested in west- 
ern development, particularly in coal mining. By April 
1882 Sir Alexander had organized the North Western Coal 
& Navigation Company, Limited, capitalized in London for 
50,000 pounds sterling. 

In 1864 John A. Macdonald, George-Etienne Cartier, 
and Alexander Galt dominated the Liberal-Conservative ad- 
ministration in Ottawa and became important figures in 
the Great Coalition, which effected Confederation three 


years later. All were friendly to the struggling, under- 
financed Geological Survey of Canada, which had been 
established by William Edmond Logan in 1842. As Finance 
Minister, Galt introduced a new Geological Survey Act and 
arranged adequate funding by five-year periods. The new 
act declared the Survey to be permanent thus ending its 
heretofore ad hoc, temporary character and its precarious 
existence. Its officials were grateful and were soon called 
upon unofficially to repay Galt for his support. The quid 
pro quo took the form of advance information as to the 
location and extent of the coal resources of the West. 

Galt was appointed Canada’s first high commissioner 
to Britain in 1880 with instructions to make the develop- 
ment of the North-West Territories his top priority. As it 
turned out, his own business interests, and those of his 
son Elliott, pointed him in the same direction. 


There seems little doubt that Elliott and Sir Alexander 
Galt received copies of Dawson’s 1881 Geological Survey 
notes even before the field season ended and that they 
were probably briefed by Dawson himself. By fall 1881, 
the Galts had sent Captain Nicholas Bryant, a Cornish 
mining engineer with the Acadia Iron Mines, Nova Scotia, 
to the West. His assignment was to investigate the com- 
mercial possibilities of the coal deposits at Blackfoot Cross- 
ing, Grassy Island, Horseshoe Bend, the Coal Banks and 
Medicine Hat. Bryant was joined during the 1882 field 
season by William Stafford, a Scottish coal mines 
superintendent from Westville, Nova Scotia. By 13 October 
1882 Sir Alexander Galt’s newly-organized North Western 
Coal and Navigation Company, Limited, had decided to 
open drift mines at the Coal Banks where the best quality 
coal was located. By December coal was being taken from 
the mines. 

Dawson had said of the Coal Banks seam, ‘The gen- 
tle inclination shows that the coal might be reached at a 
moderate depth by shafts sunk through the dark shales of 
this part of the valley, from which it might with facility 
be worked up its slope to the eastward.” This comment 
likely played a major role in William Stafford's decision 
to open drift mines on the east side of the Belly River, a 
decision that gave rise to the hamlet of Coalbanks and dic- 
tated the future location of the City of Lethbridge. 

Galt returned to Canada in 1883 to devote the last ten 
years Of his life to his western business interests, the day- 
to-day operations of which were under the general 
management of Elliott Galt. 

The Medicine Hat seam also was exploited long before 
Dawson's published report appeared. A Winnipeg com- 
pany, called the Saskatchewan Coal Mining and Transpor- 
tation Company, under J. E. Woodworth, MPP, Brandon, 
Manitoba, was organized to compete directly with the 
Galts. The mine was located on the South Saskatchewan 
River near the modern town of Redcliff. It was a large 
Operation whereby a slope was constructed from the 
prairie level to the horizon of the seam and adits run in 
on the coal; there were three such adits by August 1883. 
The screens and houses of the mine were situated at the 
head of the slope and a branch line was constructed to 
connect the mine with the Canadian Pacific Railway. The 
worked seam was from 1.4 to 1.6 m in thickness. By 26 
September coal was being shipped to Calgary and, about 
ten days from that date, Woodworth expected to be in a 
position to deliver +5+ tonnes per day from his mine. For- 





First Record of Coal in 
Alberta 


On his return trip to Buckingham House, after 
having visited the Livingstone Gap/Highwood River 
area with a Peigan band, Peter Fidler, a Hudson's 
Bay Company surveyor, reached Kneebills Creek 
[called by bim Coal creek] between modern Carbon 
and Drumbeller on 12 February 1793 and recorded 
the first discovery of coal on the Canadian prairies. 














“Where we put up the northern bank of this 
creek is steep & clayesh white earth along which 
there are two stratas of coal in a horizontal position, 
one of them being 28 feet below the level of the sur- 
face & the lower strata 34 feet. The former strata is 
about 60 yards long & the lower one 100 yards, each 
strata about 15 inches thick. This is the only coal I 
have ever seen in the earth in this manner in this 
Country. I brought some of this & put it on the Tent 
fire, which burnt very well without any crackling 
noise. It is of unctious soft nature & something like 
marle. The [Peigan] Chief [with whom Fidler lived 
and travelled] being absent at the time in another 
Tent, & he having a particular aversion to coal being 
burnt in his Tent, when he came home, just as he 
was stepping into his Tent his woman told him what 
a henious offence I had been doing by putting coal 
on the fire. He immediately returned without 
entering his own tent & remained out in another all 
night, very much affronted.”’ 























On 14 February 1793, Fidler and his party 
reached the bank of tbe Red Deer River, which he 
said was very steep and bad. He followed down 
Kneebills Creek , which be thought would be easier 
than going down the bank but it turned out to be 
much worse. 













“At the Junction of the Creek with the river, the 
Banks of the creek was nearly perpendicular on the 
sides, composed first of a loose sandy earth of 
several feet thick, then a strata of solid rock from 
6 to 8 yards thick, then a loose sandy earth below 
the rocks from 90 to 100 yards deep which is upon 
a level with the river. I computed the height of the 
bank above the level of the river to be about 500 
feet. Where the creek joins the river, a large bed of 
excellent large Coal, about 4-1/2 feet thick, but how 
much lower I could not determine by reason of the 
earth being fallen down & covered it up. Some coals 
was fallen down of above 36 inches square in one 
solid block. This is of a more hard nature than what 
I saw before on this creek. Several of these large 
blocks was laying just level with the river in the 
Mouth of the Creek. The upper surface of this thick 
strata of Coal lay in a horizontal direction.” 

From: Journal of a Journey Over Land from Buck- 
ingham House to the Rocky Mountains in 1792 & 
3. By Peter Fidler 






















Sir Alexander Galt Museum 


tunately for the Galt enterprises, Woodworth’s coal was 
of much poorer quality than Galt coal and this eventually 
proved to be his company’s undoing. Closed by about 
1885, the mine was later sold to the Medicine Hat Railway 
and Coal Company. It reopened about 1889 and operated 
until 1891. The Galts continued to operate in southern 
Alberta for 40 years, from 1882 to 1912, then sold out to 
the CPR. 

Galt's immediate problem at Lethbridge (or Coalbanks 
as it was then called) was to get his coal to market. The 
CPR had signed a contract to buy coal at a good price in 
order to encourage the enterprise and to guarantee a future 
supply. River steamers and a fleet of barges were built but 
only 180 tonnes of coal were conveyed to Medicine Hat 
in 183 and 2729 tonnes in 1884. In 1884 the Galt com- 
pany applied for a charter to build a narrow gauge railway 
line, which was constructed in 1885, from Dunmore on 
the CPR main line near Medicine Hat to the Belly River 
mines. A narrow gauge line to Great Falls, Montana, 
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followed in 1890. By 1893 the Galts supplied coal for 3220 
km of railway line and for the settlers along the routes. 
In partial payment for its railway building activities, the 
Galt company was given land grants of 959 ha/km at a cost 
for the initial survey of 25 cents/ha. Eventually 514 726 
ha were obtained in this way and were consolidated into 
a large block south and east of Lethbridge. 


There was much interest in Sir Alexander Galt’s early 
mining operation, particularly among Winnipeg reporters. 


In lengthy articles they noted that coal was first dug 
in what became the Lethbridge district in 1874 on the west 
bank of the Belly River and at Fort Whoop-Up on the St. 
Mary River a few km further south. Work began at the 
Lethbridge colliery on 13 October 1882 when 15 Nova 
Scotia miners under William Stafford ran in two drifts at 
the level of the floodplain on the east side of the river. The 
system of drift working was continued and by 1893 there 
were nine openings, of which four had been worked out 


Sit Alexander Galt Museum 





A map of Coalbanks (opposite) drawn by Richard Hill Stafford in 1896. Eight-year old Richard Stafford came west with bis parents 
in 1883 and lived in the Stafford bome near the drift mine entrances until moving a kilometer north to the Stafford ranch house 
in 1893. His 17-year old brother, Henry Stafford, was buried in one of the “Graves.” Stafford went to the Klondike in 1897 and 
remained there for several years. The transfer area at the bottom of the Incline (above) would have been a familiar sight to young 
Stafford. The four-inch {10 cm] pipe lying on the coulee slope carried compressed air. 


and five were in operation. Car tracks led to the foot of 
an inclined railway (The Incline), up which cars were 
drawn by a wire cable for 760 m, rising 91 m in that 
distance, to the Bankhead. The drift mines, because of the 
ventilation technology of the 1880s and 1890s, were only 
able to penetrate about 305 m eastward into the seam. That 
point had been reached by about 1887. 

In 1888, so as to provide for increased output, a shaft, 
known as Galt No. 1 Shaft, was sunk about 1.0 km east 
of the river to a depth of 90 m, where the coal seam was 
reached. The output from this shaft was 545 tonnes per 
day. Shaft No. 2 was 1.2 km northeast of Shaft No. 1. It was 
sunk in 1889 and coal was being taken out by the end of 
the year. It later became a downcast or ventilation shaft. 
Shaft No. 3 was 1.0 km north of Shaft No. 2 and 1.6 km 
north of Lethbridge station. Another shaft, No. 4, was sunk 
2.4 km north of the station. All these shafts were 2.4 x 4.7 
m in size. 

The system of mining from the floodplain by drifting 


was to drive two passages or galleries, called entries, 6.0 
m apart straight into the coal seam for about 244 m. One 
was an inlet for ventilation and also a passage by which 
the miners entered and through which horses hauled out 
cars of coal. The other was an outlet for ventilation. At 
the end of the outlet passage, nearest the bank, an air shaft 
was sunk, at the bottom of which a large fire was kept 
burning for the purpose of heating or ‘‘rarifying” the air. 
The faster hot air rushed up the shaft, the more cold air 
entered by the inlet for ventilation. 

At right angles to the two main entries, at intervals of 
10 m, a chamber was started off, narrow at first until it got 
a short distance from the entry, then widened out to 5.5 
m. The miners dug the coal in these chambers, shovelled 
it into cars and pushed the cars on temporary tracks to the 
main entry, from whence they were taken out by horses 
to the bottom of the Incline, Galleries and chambers were 
timbered throughout as there was no hard rock. The 
system used was known as the room and pillar or chamber 
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Shown bere and on the following page are scenes that would bave been familiar to Richard Stafford, who grew up in the riverbottom 
settlement of Coalbanks, better known even in 1883 as ‘'Lethbridge Colliery,” or simply as ‘Lethbridge.’ The aloof and probably 
secretly feared Eliott Torrance Galt, general manager of the Galt companies in the West, is shown above with one of bis eight half- 
Sisters and a cousin. They are sitting on the steps to the verandab of the bouse ‘'Coaldale,”’ built in 1883 and the most prestigious 
dwelling south of Calgary in its time. Below is a more general view of the riverbottom settlement with the Stafford bome and garden 
at lower left and the company stable just beyond. The air shaft can be seen at upper right. A fire was kept burning at the bottom 
of this shaft, which acted as a giant flue, the mine being ventilated by the fresh air that rushed in to replace the bot or ‘‘rarified” 


air that escaped via the air shaft. 
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Other familiar scenes in the Coalbanks/Lethbridge of the late 1880s-early 1890s. The top photograph shows a log boom from which 
mine props were cut and milled lumber was obtained. The sawmill ts the building just bebind the log boom. The object on the shore 
in front of the sawmill is all that remains of the river steamer ‘Alberta,” used in 1883 and 1884 in a vain attempt to transport 
coal by barge to Medicine Hat. Its ribs can be seen clearly, the rest of the superstructure baving been used in the construction of 
houses on what is now Ist Avenue South between Ist and 3rd Streets. The inclined railway, or ‘The Incline,” shows up well on the 
coulee banks in the distance and much more clearly below. The loaded cual cars in the foreground are ascending, the empties lower 
down the slope are descending. The only rider identified was ‘Steamboat Bill" Messmer, a noted character of early Lethbridge, who 


is standing in one of the empty coal cars. 
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Sir Alexander Galt Dies 


Montreal, September 19 [1893}.--Sir Alexander 
Tilloch Galt, G.C.M.G., D.C.L., died at 3:30 this 
morning. The deceased gentleman was one of the 
most prominent men in Canadian politics prior to, 
and for some time after, confederation, and was the 
first occupant of the position of High Commissioner 
for Canada in England, the position now filled by 
Sir Charles Tupper. 

Sir Alexander Tilloch Galt, son of John Galt, the 
author, by Elizabeth, daughter of Dr. Tilloch, was 
born at Chelsea, September 6, 1817, and educated 
in England and Canada. He was in the service of the 
British and American Land Company from 1833 to 
1856, and commissioner and manager of their en- 
tire estates from 1844 to 1856. He was first elected 
to the Canadian parliament in 1849. The governor 
general, Sir E. W. Head, requested him to form an 
administration in August 1856. This task he declined, 
though he joined Mr. Cartier’s administration as 
finance minister, and held that office until the 
ministry was defeated on the Militia bill in May 1862. 
Sir Alexander resumed his post as finance minister 
in March 1864, and retired in August 1866, when the 
cabinet failed to carry a measure securing educa- 
tional privileges to the Protestant minority in Lower 
Canada, in view of the greatly increased powers 
obtained by the French and Roman Catholic majority 
under confederation. Mr. Galt felt that, as the 
representative of the Protestants of Lower Canada, 
he could best serve their interests by retiring. The 
results appear to have justified his views. He was ap- 
pointed a delegate for Lower Canada, to confer with 
































working. [Cost of timber props to support the roof was 
an expensive item, averaging about ten cents per tonne of 
coal produced. Thus, in June 1882, the Galts established 
a sawmill about 48 km northwest of Fort Macleod in the 


Porcupine Hills to produce mine props and milled lumber.] 
The cars of coal hauled to the top of the Incline were 
taken to the Bankhead, where they were tipped over 
screens, the various classes of lump, nut and screenings 
being sorted out and landed in three separate cars standing 
on parallel tracks under the screens. The Incline had a dou- 
ble track, and on each trip a rake of five cars holding about 
a tonne of coal each was taken up, a rake of five empties 
being sent down at the same time. A trip was made in three 
Minutes. At the Bankhead a colliery car of coal was 
dumped over the screens every 45 seconds during working 
hours. Mining from the shafts was the same as from the 
drifts except that entries were started from the bottom of 
the shaft instead of from the river bank. As the loaded col- 
liery cars came back to the bottom of the shaft they were 
pushed one at a time on to an elevator platform and were 
carried to the top of the shaft, 91 m, in 20 seconds. 

A large quantity of machinery was used in connec- 
tion with the colliery, including several 60 and 100 HP 
steam engines with boilers, hoisting drums, and cages. A 
smaller engine was used to pump water out of the shafts. 
Legg mining machinery was used to undercut the face, after 
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the Imperial government on the subject of con- 
federation, and in that capacity, although not a 
member of the Canadian government, he secured 
protection for his co-religionists. On the confedera- 
tion being affected he was appointed minister of. 
finance in the new Dominion government, and held 
that office from July 1 till November 4, 1867, when 
for private reasons he resigned. 

Sir Alexander was regarded as the ablest finan- 
cier in the colonies, and had taken a prominent part 
in all measures adopted to unite and consolidate 
British America. He was created a knight commander 
of the order of St. Michael and St. George in 1869, 
for his long official colonial service. In July 1875 he 
was appointed a commissioner on behalf of Great 
Britain, under treaty of Washington, May 1871, and 
more recently he acted as a member of the Halifax 
fisheries commission. He was nominated a GCMG, 
May 25, 1878. Sir Alexander was appointed high 
commissioner for Canada, in England, in 1880, and 
was delegate for Canada at the International 
Monetary Conference in Paris in 1881. He was a 
member of the executive and general committees of 
the great International Fisheries exhibition in 1883. 
In 1883 he resigned his high commissionship and 
returned to Canada. 

In 1882 he established the North Western Coal 
and Navigation Company, Limited, which opened 
at Lethbridge the first coal mines in the North-West 
Territories as a commercial enterprise; and in 1885 
constructed 109 miles (175 km) of railway, 
connecting the mine with the CPR. 

The Lethbridge News 21 September 1893 


which miners shot down the coal with black powder and 
loaded it on to mine cars. Legg cutting machines operated 
on compressed air brought in from a compressor at the 
head of the Incline. 

It is not generally known that the Galt company set 
up the town’s first waterworks system in 1883. It was 
designed to wash coal from the drift mines but, in 1885, 
a pipeline was run up the coulee hill to a water tank at the 
roundhouse. The line was then extended to a hydrant at 
the corner of Ist St and Ist Ave S. Horse-drawn 2275-L 
water tanks loaded up here and their drivers filled barrels 
at all homes and businesses. Also nine underground 
68.2-m> water reservoirs were built in the downtown area 
for fire fighting purposes. The company water line even- 
tually was extended to Galt No. 3 Mine. It was replaced 
by the modern civic waterworks, opened on 1 January 
1905. 

The company produced 20 865 tonnes of coal in 
1885, its first year of operation with a transport system in 
place. In 1893, output was 726 tonnes a day or 145 149 
tonnes for the season, for all of which there was ready sale. 
The Galt seam being worked at Lethbridge contained 20 
180 tonnes of coal under each hectare. About half could 
be extracted, the rest was left as supports for the main 
galleries and as waste. About 101 ha had been worked out 


by 1893. 


The year 1893 was a significant one at Lethbridge. It 
was the best year so far for the company even though from 
1888 to 1896 the Canadian economy was depressed and 
there were few markets for coal. But after 1893 total ton- 
nage and sales of coal from the Lethbridge mines fell off 
and did not recover until 1898 when output reached 152 
643 tonnes, increasing to 218 193 tonnes in 1905. The In- 
cline shut down on 15 May 1893 and signalled the end of 
the riverbottom drift mines. Seventy-five persons, in- 
cluding 50 miners, were affected although all but about 
15 were absorbed elsewhere in the Galt organization. 
Finally, Sir Alexander Galt died on 21 September 1893. The 
Lethbridge News said, ‘Sir Alexander Galt deserved well 
from the people of Canada as a whole, but there are some 
parts of it which have particularly benefited by his abilities. 
Among these was the Town of Lethbridge, which owes its 
very existence to the dead statesman. That large deposits 
of coal existed in this district was well known to many 
before Sir Alexander Galt undertook the task of forming 
a strong company to develop and work the mines. [t was 
no easy task to induce a large amount of English capital 
to be ventured in such an undertaking. But Sir Alexander 
Galt had peculiar advantages. His residence and financial 
dealings on behalf of the Canadian government in London 
had placed him in touch with the great English capitalists 
by whom his financial ability was fully recognized.” 

Galt No. 1 shaft closed on 5 March 1897. As a result 


Lethbridge Colliery, 


Alberta, N.W.T. 
1885 And Previous Years 


In the Lethbridge colliery there are two seams 
of coal separated by a thin layer (about one inch) of 
slate. 

These seams are undulating and very regular, 
their combined thickness being about five feet two 
inches. 

The system of working is that of laying off 
“rooms” at right angles to the double ‘‘entries’’ (each 
being nine feet wide) which are driven ‘‘over the 
butt’ of the coal. 

The ‘‘rooms”’ are run nine feet wide a distance 
of 15 feet back from the ‘‘entries’’ when they are 
then widened out to 20 feet. By this means all the 
coal is extracted, leaving pillars 15 x 24 feet along 
the sides of the ‘‘entries’’ to support the roof. 

The company has introduced six American coal 
mining machines and two air drills; these machines 

greatly facilitate the mining and enable the company 
at any time to greatly increase their output, should 
the demand require it. 

The power employed to work the machines is 
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a large number of miners, principally recently-employed 
Hungarians, left for the Kootenay country and new oppor- 
tunities there. 

The abandonment of the riverbottom drift mines in 
1893 implied a new devotion of the Galt companies to- 
wards large-scale exploitation of the coal resources at 
Lethbridge. But worldwide depression and coal markets 
that never quite lived up to expectations plagued the opera- 
tion. Colonization was proceeding, albeit slowly, and the 
CPR, as the only major commercial market in the region, 
essentially dictated what the Galt mines would produce 
and how much they would receive for their product. 

All of this changed around the turn of the century. 
The worldwide depression ended, in part because of 
massive gold discoveries in South Africa and the Klondike. 
Settlement of the western prairies finally got underway ac- 
companied by a booster mentality that thought anything 
was possible. Locally, the Galt company’s new 48 600-ha 
irrigation project was the first area to be settled and farmed. 
By 1905 dry farming techniques had become widely 
known and settlement of the dryland--the so-called Win- 
ter Wheat Lands--was well underway. Railway lines were 
laid into the newly-settled lands and many smal! towns 
developed. The coal mines of the Lethbridge area began 
to proliferate, as will be shown on the following pages. 

But first we will discuss briefly the 20th century rise 
and fall of Lethbridge’s coal industry. 


compressed air manufactured by a Norwalk com- 
pressor 20-inch cylinder with 24-inch stroke and 
weighs about 15 tons. In connection with this com- 
pressor, there are three reservoirs for storing the air, 
about 5,000 feet of five-inch main pipe and about 
5,000 feet of one-and-a-half-inch pipe for the pur- 
pose of conveying the air to the various workings 
of the mine. The compressor is situated in the same 
building with a GO H. P. hoisting engine, which hauls 
the trucks out of the valley, 2,200 feet up an inclined 
railway on to the ‘Bankhead’, where the coal is 
dumped into chutes and discharged into the railway 
cars, which stand on scales below. Compressed air 
is also utilized for pumping water out of the mines, 
running the emery wheel for sharpening tools and 
[running] the forge in the blacksmith’s shop. Three 
large tubular boilers are employed for making steam 
for the hoisting engine and compressor. 

Total expenditures during the year [1885] on 
Capital Account amounts to $38,283.00 while Work- 
ing Expenditure was $177,480.00. 

Total expenditure up to 31st December 1885 
{presumably from April 1882] on Capital Account 
amounts to $175,180.52 while the Working Expen- 
diture up to the same date amounts to $201,323.85. 

C. A. Magrath 
Lethbridge, Alberta 


Alexander Galt 


Carlton R Stewart Photo 








The beginning and the end of coal mining in the Lethbridge district. Top: Nicholas Sheran grubbed coal briefly near Fort Whoop-Up 

from June to October 1874, then quarried and mined the seam at The Coal Banks from November 1874 until his death by drowning 
in May 1882. The coal mine he started continued to operate until September 1941. Bottom: In January 1965 miners at Shaughnessy 
(Mine No. 1263) were called out on strike by the union in a dispute over wages. The strike proved to be the final act in the 90-year 
old history of the Lethbridge field as it forced the last by-tben marginal mining operation to close. Only sporadic small-scale coal 
mining took place after that time and even tt ended in 19069. 
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Rise and Fall of the Coal Industry at Lethbridge 


Resource industries are notoriously sensitive to market 
forces and the coal mines of the Lethbridge region were 
no exception. The primary Lethbridge market was always 
for domestic coal although it was used in CPR locomotives 
when the mines were first opened. Unlike steam coal, 
where users tended to be a few railways and industries with 
a constant demand, users of domestic coal consisted of 
thousands of householders drawing a heavy supply in win- 
ter for heating and cooking but a very limited supply in 
summer for cooking purposes only. Further, the domestic 
coal fields were tied to the agricultural economy of the 
prairies so that demand varied with crop conditions. 
Variable winter weather strongly influenced demand. The 
coal could not be stored in the open so mines had to 
operate on the basis of producing only sufficient coal to 
fill current orders. 

This led to great fluctuations in demand with full 
employment for a few months followed by lengthy lay- 
offs. When generally difficult labor relations, particularly 
in the early years, were added to strongly seasonal demand 
and a volatile market the potential for trouble was always 
present. Strikes became a frequent event, instigated by 
whichever side was in a position temporarily to exert 
economic pressure on the other. 

[It should be pointed out that this referred mostly to 
the early years from about 1905 to 1930. Local miners were 
members of the United Mine Workers of America, the most 
powerful union in North America for decades. It was not 
until the 1930s that industry in general began to confront 
such union strength in, for example, the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
or AFL/CIO, and not until the 1950s that government began 
to do so in, for example, the small but militant Canadian 
Union of Postal Employees or CUPW. Thus, many people 
failed to understand the difficulties faced by early mine 
owners in negotiating wage-benefit contracts with a 
monolithic union such as the UMWA. Strikes became less 
frequent as both parties learned from their mistakes and, 
eventually, long periods of relative labor peace began to 
characterize the industry.] 

One of the most celebrated of these strikes was the 
miners’ strike of 1906. Rising prices, a natural outgrowth 
of an overheated economy, caused considerable discon- 
tent among a large majority of Lethbridge’s workers. In 
February, believing that their wages were not keeping pace 
with inflation, miners from the Galt and Ashcroft collieries 
sought to increase their earnings and decrease their work- 
ing hours by forming Local 574 in District 18 of the United 
Mine Workers of America. Only a month later they 
presented the Alberta Railway & Irrigation Company with 
a list of demands. The company, under managing direc- 
tor Sir Augustus M. Nanton, rejected the demands out of 
hand and on 9 March 1906 the union called a strike. In- 
itially the strike was peaceful but when the company hired 
100 men to keep the mine open and several private detec- 
tives to spy on the strikers, the situation turned ugly. 
Several times during the summer angry miners and their 
wives attacked policemen protecting the strikebreakers; 
on two occasions explosives damaged the homes of 
employed workers. 


By the end of the summer the strike had reached a 
stalemate and intervention was necessary to prevent a coal 
famine later that winter. Lethbridge’s city council and its 
Board of Trade tried to arbitrate but met with little suc- 
cess as neither was trusted by labor. In November the Hon. 
W. R. Motherwell, Commissioner of Agriculture with the 
government of Saskatchewan, fearing a coal shortage, 
pressured the dominion government to act. The federal 
government was receptive to intervention because a coal 
famine would seriously hurt immigration to the prairies 
and would create much localized hardship. It sent its sen- 
ior mediator, Deputy Minister of Labor William Lyon 
Mackenzie King, to find a settlement. King set up in the 
Lethbridge Hotel and, by alternately cajoling and bully- 
ing the workers, brought about an accord. King was helped 
by the absence of Nanton, who was at the Montreal bed- 
side of his dying mother, and by being able to deal directly 
with Peter Lawrence Naismith, general manager, and 
William D. L. Hardie, mines manager, of the Galt interests 
in Lethbridge. The mines reopened on 6 December 1906. 

[Oral tradition among mine officials of the region has 
it that a basis for settlement of the strike had been arrived 
at before Mackenzie King reached Lethbridge. Negotiators 
wired him at Winnipeg to return to Ottawa as he was not 
needed. However, Mackenzie King insisted on proceeding 
to Lethbridge to reap the political benefits and publicity 
that accompanied a settlement.} 

The long and bitter strike provided workers with few 
immediate gains. The miners won a small wage increase 
and the right of collective bargaining, but because the com- 
pany refused to collect union dues from the mens’ wages, 
they failed to gain union recognition. The disappointment 
left a bitter legacy: strikes varying in length from three to 
eight months occurred in 1909, 1911, 1919, 1922, 1923 and 
1924. 

Based on his experience at Lethbridge, Mackenzie 
King in 1907 drafted, and Parliament enacted into law, The 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, long a model of labor 
conciliation legislation. A Royal Commission, chaired by 
Arthur L. Sifton, was set up to study the coal mining in- 
dustry in the Province of Alberta. Partially as a result, the 
Alberta government in 1907 passed its first Workman's 
Compensation Act. And in 1908, the government legislated 
the eight-hour day, popularly known as “The Eight-Hour 
Law,” long an objective of labor. The law became effec- 
tive on | April 1909. [On 10 June 19-43, the five-day work 
week began to be seriously discussed as a post-Second 
World War objective by local coal miners.] 

Nevertheless, in spite of strikes and other problems, 
coal mining played an important part in the economy of 
Lethbridge, particularly in the early decades of the cen- 
tury. The excellent quality of Lethbridge coal as a domestic 
fuel was widely recognized and the Galt logo, a shield on 
which was written in black and red ‘Galt Coal: Burns All 
Night,” was known to consumers across the four western 
provinces and in several adjoining states. One of us (AJ) 
was raised in a coal stove-heated farm home in 
southwestern Saskatchewan and can attest that Galt coal 
did indeed “burn all night.” 

By 1909 the Lethbridge district was the largest single 
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William Stafford, Senior 

domestic coal producing centre in Alberta. The building 
of the CPR Viaduct (now the CP Rail High Level Bridge) 
over the Belly River opened uf a large coal area north and 
west of the river. This set the stage for expansion of col- 
lieries at what is now Coalhurst and Diamond City and at 
the former village of Commerce, and the eventual open- 
ing of smaller mines such as the Taylor and Federal Mines. 
In addition, a large number of bore holes were put down 
and large acreages of coal lands were proved. 

It was unlikely that coal miners saw it as the beginn- 
ing of the end of their way of life. But in July 1912 The 
Canadian Western Natural Gas, Light, Heat and Power Com- 
pany Limited began laying natural gas mains in the city, 
the actual hook-up to homes taking place in October. Many 
citizens resisted switching from coal to gas as coal mining 
was Lethbridge’s main industry. Veteran newspaperman 
Harold G. Long said years later that he shovelled coal for 
a couple of years after gas arrived before taking the plunge 
to the new fuel. Long noted that it took coal miners a cou- 
ple of decades before they began to follow the trend 
because it made them feel like traitors. 

It soon became apparent that mechanized methods 
must supersede the older methods of hand loading and 
the use of horses for intermediate haulage of coal 
underground. William D. L. Hardie began the process 
locally by installing endless rope haulage in Galt Mine No. 
3. The Standard Mine, developed by Christopher Storrar 
Donaldson in 1927 at what later became Shaughnessy, was 
a leader in the process of converting to electricity from 
compressed air. It was the first fully electrified coal mine 
in the Lethbridge area. By the mid-1940s conveyors of the 
shaker type, equipped with self-loading heads, were be- 
ing used for loading the coal. Horse haulage had been 
outmoded by the use of 610-m belt conveyors for 


The Galt Companies 


Sir Alexander Tilloch Galt and Elliott Torrance 
Galt built 355 miles (571 km) of narrow gauge 
railway and 150 miles (241 km) of irrigation canals 
throughout southern Alberta and developed coal 
mines with a daily capacity of 2,000 tons (1815 ton- 
nes). In all, the Galts formed eight companies in con- 
nection with their southern Alberta enterprises. It 
would have been easy to secure legislation to extend 
the life of any of them but shareholders would not 
take on additional responsibilities. 


The companies were: North Western Coal & 
Navigation Company, Limited, formed in 1882, ab- 
sorbed by the Alberta Railway & Coal Company in 
1889; Alberta Railway & Coal Company, formed in 
1884, absorbed by the Alberta Railway & Irrigation 
Company in 1904; Lethbridge Land Company, 
Limited, formed in 1888, absorbed by the AR&ICo 
in 1904; Alberta Irrigation Company, formed 1893, 
reorganized as the Canadian North-West Irrigation 
Company in 1899, absorbed by the AR&ICo in 1904; 
Great Falls and Canada Railway Company, formed 
in 1889 to build the Sweetgrass-Great Falls portion 
of a narrow gauge railway, sold to J. J. Hill of the 
Great Northern Railway in 1901; St. Mary’s River 
Railway Company, formed in 1898, absorbed by the 
AR&ICo in 1904; and the Alberta Railway & Irriga- 
tion Company, formed by amalgamation of all 


previous Galt companies on 1 October 1904. It was 
known for a time as ‘““The Group’”’ but became best 
known by its initials, “The AR&I.”’ 


The AR&I company was purchased outright, 
partly by conveyance and partly by 999-year lease, 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway on 1 January 1912. 
(The CPR retained the corporate name, Alberta 
Railway & Irrigation Company, which is still listed 
on land titles as owning mineral rights to a large area 
of southern Alberta.) 


The Montana and Canadian Railway Company 
was mentioned frequently around 1888 when a line 
from Lethbridge to Fort Benton was proposed. The 
company was never incorporated. [According to a 
12 December 1888 Lethbridge News report, Elliott 
Galt had raised money in England to transform the 
Dunmore narrow gauge road to a broad or standard 
gauge road and, at the same time, to extend the 
railway to Fort Benton, Montana, to connect with 
the Northern Pacific, which had reached Benton in 
1887. This was the source of the rumors about the 
establishing of a new company. The railway to 
Benton was never built although a narrow gauge line 
was extended to Great Falls in 1890. It was all part 
of an effort to open new markets for Lethbridge 
coal.] 


The Montana section of the 1890 narrow gauge 
had cost the Galts about $2.0 million to build. It was 
purchased by J. J. Hill for $750,000. 





transporting coal from the shaker conveyors to the main 
haulage. The goal was to see all coal removed by 
mechanical means. Locally, these machines were 
introduced into Galt Mine No. 8 as part of an experiment. 
It was only moderately successful and soon abandoned 
at No. 8 due to the tenderness of the roof and the large 
amount of labor required to move the units. 


Coal Lands 


1. The following districts have been set apart and 
the lands therein withdrawn from ordinary sale and 
from settlement, and declared to be coal districts, 
the same to be known as those of the Souris river, 
the Bow river, the Belly river, and the Saskatchewan 
river, the said districts for the present to be com- 
posed as follows: 

[Districts 1. - Souris River Coal District, 11. - Bow 
River Coal District, and 1V. - Saskatchewan River 
Coal District, are listed and their land areas in- 
dicated.] 111. - Belly River Coal District Townships 
8,9, 10, ranges 21, 22, 23, west of fourth meridian. 
2. The land within the said coal districts will be 
surveyed as soon as possible, and thereafter will be 
periodically offered for sale by tender or public auc- 
tion, at an upset price; the same, together with the 
terms and conditions of the sale, to be fixed from 
time to time by the Minister of the Interior. 

3. With respect to leases which have already been 
granted, each lessee who has fulfilled the conditions 
thereof may, within two years from the date of the 
order-in-council authorizing his lease, convert the 
leasehold into freehold by paying in cash the upset 
price placed by the Minister of the Interior on the 
lands in the coal district wherein the said leasehold 


is Situated; but the lease shall be null and void in all 
cases where the conditions have not been fulfilled 


by the lessee, especially the conditions contained in 
Clause 5 of the said regulations, which is as follows: 
“That failure to commence active operations with- 
in one year, and to work the mine within two years 
of the commencement of the term of the lease, or 
to pay the ground rent or royalty, shall subject the 
lessee to forfeiture of the lease and resumption of 
the land by the Crown.” 
4, In cases where the Minister of the Interior satisfies 
himself that companies, or persons, have expended 
considerable sums of money in exploring for coal 
within the limit of any district for which they may 
have applied under the regulations of the 17th 
December 1881, the said lands may be sold to such 
companies or persons at the upset price fixed for 
lands in the coal district in which such tract may be 
situated. 
5. The boundaries beneath the surface of coal min- 
ing locations shall be the vertical planes or lines in 
which their surface boundaries lie. 
6. The rights of lessees, and of persons in favor of 
whom orders-in-council have been passed, shail not 
be affected by these regulations, except in so far as 
they may be consistent therewith. 

The Winnipeg Daily Times 19 October 1883 
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Charles Alexander Magrath 


Lethbridge mines were desperate for men by 1915. In 
November of that year idle miners from British Columbia 
went to work at Coalhurst (Mine No. 0174). In May 1916 
a contingent of Japanese miners arrived from the west 
coast in response to the heavy demand for coal and the 
shortage of labor. Efforts were made to secure the early 
release of miners from Canada’s armed forces so they could 
return to work in the coal fields. In spite of all this, by 
August 1916 mines of the district were choked with orders 
and about 400 more men were needed, a condition that 
continued until the beginning of the post-Great War 
depression around 1919-20. 

Coal production peaked in Lethbridge in 1919 when 
2,000 men in ten major mines {a total of 19 mines were 
in operation] produced about one million tonnes of coal. 
The opening of the Drumheller coal field a few years earlier 
significantly affected the market once held by Lethbridge’s 
collieries. Production declined fairly steadily until 1964 
when, as a consequence Of an ill-advised strike by workers 
at the Standard Mine at Shaughnessy, the local coal mining 
industry collapsed. For a brief period during the Second 
World War, 600 men in four major mines [a total of 1+ to 
16 mines were in operation] produced about one-half 
million tonnes of coal per year, an increase over the one- 
third million-tonne annual average during the depression 
years. Nevertheless, in 1939, miners worked only 25 per- 


William Stafford 


William Stafford, the son of an English mining 
engineer and geologist, was born in Patna, Scotland, 
in 1842. After a Scottish education, he followed his 
father’s calling. In 1867, he emigrated to Westville, 
Nova Scotia, to manage the coal mines of the Acadia 
Coal Company. In 1882, he was engaged by Sir Alex- 
ander Tilloch Galt to accompany Captain Nicholas 
Bryant to the West to assess coal mining possibilities 
there. 

As the only practical coal mining engineer in the 
party, Stafford’s counse! carried much weight when 
Sir Alexander and Elliott Torrance Galt and Bryant 
met to choose between opening a mine at Blackfoot 
Crossing, near modern Gleichen, or at the Coal 
Banks. Stafford opted for the latter because of the 
quality of the coal. Thus Lethbridge was born. 

The actual location of the future city was dic- 
tated when, on 13 October 1882, Stafford decided 
to open a drift mine on the east side of the Belly 
(now Oldman) River at a point just north of today’s 
CP Rai! High Level Bridge. 

Stafford supervised the opening of drift mines 
Nos. 1 to 9 and shafts Nos. 1 to 3. In 1894, he 
became Inspector of Mines for the District of Alberta 
and was followed as Mines Superintendent by 
William Duncan Livingstone Hardie. By this time, 
Stafford had become interested in ranching and re- 
signed from the Galt company to follow that pur- 
suit. A spacious ranch home, which became a 
community and social centre, was built in the river- 

bottom in what is now Peenaquim Park. 

William Stafford died on 12 May 1907 and was 
buried in Mountain View Cemetery. 





cent of the time at a production level which was only +0 
percent of that in 1928. Six years later, in March 1945, 
miners worked only two days per week. 


Alberta and Lethbridge recognized its coal pioneers 
on 18 July 1928 when a National Sites and Monuments 
Board of Canada marker to honor Nicholas Sheran was 
unveiled in Galt Gardens and a special issue of the 
Lethbridge Daily Herald was printed. The Lethbridge 
Historical Society worked for a full year on plans for the 
impressive ceremony. 

The Great Depression of 1929-1939 turned out to be 
a particularly desperate time for Lethbridge’s coal industry. 
The onset of the depression was brought home to 
Lethbridgians as early as August 1929 when miners in large 
numbers began to be laid off for lack of demand for coal. 
On 28 October, Lethbridge’s city council met in emergency 
session to consider the mounting problems of unemploy- 
ment and the many demands for relief. 

Alderman Andrew Smeaton, labor representative on 
council, said that unemployment in the coming months 
would be serious and widespread. Smeaton forecast 
serious unemployment among Lethbridge miners for two 
reasons: the winter so far had been mild and little coal had 
been ordered or consumed, and there had been much con- 


version to natural gas. In the United States, the Smoot- 
Hawley tariffact of 17 June 1930 added a 75-cent surcharge 
per ton (82 cents per tonne) of imported coal, effectively 
cutting off that market. As the depression wore On, Saskat- 
chewan, traditionally one of Lethbridge’s most assured 
markets, turned increasingly to its own lignite fields in the 
Weyburn-Estevan region. All of this compounded the local 
problem. 

The population of Lethbridge averaged about 13,500 
during the depression years. There were about 1,000 
unemployed persons, mostly coal miners with wives and 
families, on relief by 3 June 1931. From 1932 to 1939, in- 
clusive, the number of unemployed persons on relief 
averaged about 2,000 per year. Robert Livingstone was 
called on to head up relief camps at the exhibition grounds, 
Warner and elsewhere. The’ reality of the Great Depres- 
sion, in Lethbridge as elsewhere, was that an unemployed 
person could not find any kind of job in any type of work 
at any rate of pay anywhere. Unemployment Insurance was 
unknown. Relief, now called welfare, was for many the 
only hope, the only bulwark against destitution, even ac- 
tual starvation. 


On 20 April 1935, Andrew A. Millar, chief inspector 
of mines, Edmonton, was notified by general manager 
Robert Livingstone that a field merger of local coal com- 
panies had come into force on 1 April. (Millar had been 
aware of the corporate restructuring since 22 January 1935 
but lacked specifics.) The merger was undertaken with the 
idea of closing unprofitable operations and amalgamating 
sales and executive forces so as to reduce overhead and 
to draw together an organization that could be operated 
profitably. 


The change in ownership affected Galt Mine No. 8 at 
Lethbridge, formerly owned by the CPR, the Lethbridge 
Colliery at Coalhurst, formerly owned by Royalties Oil & 
Shares Corp. Ltd., and the Standard Mine at Shaughnessy 
and Federal Mine at Lethbridge, formerly owned by the 
Cadillac Coal Co., Ltd. These properties were united under 
one company incorporated as the Lethbridge Collieries, 
Ltd., with head office in Calgary and mine office in 
Lethbridge. Officials of the new company were: directors- 
-Samuel G. Porter (president), E. A. Lovett, Wm. Toole, 
Christopher S. Donaldson, and A. E. Whitmore; general 
manager, Robert Livingstone; secretary-treasurer and sales 
manager, Benjamin Tyler Coon; mine managers--Galt Mine 
No. 8, Robert Livingstone; Lethbridge Colliery, John 
Marshall Davidson; and Standard and Federal Mines, 
Christopher Storrar Donaldson. “‘Galt Coal,” ‘Cadillac 
Coal,” and “Imperial Coal” were retained as brand names 
since they had widespread customer recognition and ac- 
ceptance. 


Benjamin Tyler Coon, an official with the CPR Natural 
Resources division for many years, succeeded Robert 
Livingstone upon the latter’s retirement in 1938. Ben Coon 
died in office on 20 September 1943 and was succeeded 
as general manager by C. S. Donaldson, director of 
Lethbridge Collieries since the 1935 field merger. 
Donaldson retired on 31 March 1946 and was followed by 
John M. Davidson. Andon 1 October 1956 Davidson was 
replaced by R. Donald Livingstone, a son of the first general 
manager, Robert Livingstone. After closure of the last Galt 
mine, Livingstone continued as general manager of 


Lethbridge Collieries Ltd., spear-heading the exploration 
work that resulted in the establishment of the major 
Fording Coal operations in the Elk Valley of British Col- 
umbia. Donald Livingstone retired in his turn on 1| July 
1973. 

It was announced in January 1935 that Galt Mine No. 
6 would be closed and its plant transferred to a new mine 
(Galt Mine No. 8) where a shaft had been sunk to coal. 
Many protested this decision because there was still plenty 
of coal in the mine. However, it tended to be mostly in 
outlying places and expensive to recover. The CPR com- 
pany did not believe it could continue to produce coal 
from Galt No. 6 and sell it in competition with coal from 
other fields. Further, according to mine managers, although 
Lethbridge coal ranked higher and showed 10 percent 
more heat value, it generally cost more to produce than 
coal from Drumheller, Sheerness, Tofield or some of the 
other districts. In consequence it had to sell for more even 
in the face of greatly reduced demand. 


By 1946 pick mining was a thing of the past in the 
Lethbridge district, except in the very small mines where 
daily output was so small that the cost of a cutting machine 
was prohibitive. 

Major oil discoveries were made in Alberta in 1947, 
beginning around Leduc. These discoveries accelerated the 
conversion of rural homes from the use of coal to the use 
of heating oil and propane. A new infrastructure quickly 
developed around the sale of propane: a widespread, 
reliable retail and distribution system; tanker trucks to 
deliver the liquified gas on short notice anywhere in the 
district; and large-volume, heavy-duty tanks on farms and 
ranches. The Lethbridge coal industry had been in decline 
for years but the further erosion of its domestic sales hurt. 
In addition, the railways of Canada in the early 1950s con- 
verted from steam locomotives to diesel engines, thus 
enabling them to move the same tonnage of freight with 
about one-quarter as many crews. [The latter had little ef- 
fect on the Lethbridge coal field where the railways had 
ceased to be significant customers in the 1890s.} 


By 1952 mine inspectors felt obligated to report, “Coal 
is continuing to be supplanted by substitute fuels, propane, 
particularly making great inroads in the rural areas. Due 
to exceptionally good harvests and the consequent in- 
crease in prosperity, many propane, oil and even natural 
gas installations have been made.” And in reply to a per- 
son seeking employment in Lethbridge coal mines, J. A. 
Dutton, director of mines, on 19 September 1962 wrote, 
“Ie is only fitting that I should inform you that the coal 
mining industry here has been on a rapid decline for the 
past 12 years, and that there does not appear to be any 
bright prospects for a revival in the immediate future. The 
domestic coal trade lasts only a matter of four to six 
months.” 


The last mine adjacent to the city closed in February 
1957 when Galt No. 8 on the west side of the Oldman River 
stopped production. The Standard Mine at Shaughnessy 
continued to operate until it, too, stopped production in 
1964. For the first time in 90 years, coal was not being 
mined anywhere in the Lethbridge field except in Addie 
Donaldson's Mine No. 1762. And it was abandoned in 1969. 

During all this time, the Lethbridge Board of Trade 
(after 1947 the Lethbridge Chamber of Commerce) showed 


Benjamin Tyler Coon 


Benjamin Tyler Coon, 62-year old general man- 
ager of Lethbridge Collieries Ltd. since 1938, died 
in Lethbridge on 20 September 1943. 

His passing removed one of the best-known of- 
ficials in western coal-mining circles, a field in which 
he was involved for 40 years. He came to Lethbridge 
from Calgary to succeed Robert Livingstone, first 
general manager of Lethbridge Collieries Ltd. In 
Calgary, Ben Coon had held executive positions with 
the company and had been in charge of coal sales 
for the Lethbridge mines. 

He played a leading part in the nation’s coal 
mining circles, particularly as a result of the war. He 
was called to Ottawa often to attend conferences, 
to help formulate coal mining regulations, and to ad- 
vise those responsible for such agencies as the 
Emergency Coal Products Board. 

He was a member of Rotary and active in other 
aspects of civic affairs. His funeral was widely 
attended by directors of Lethbridge Collieries: S. G. 
Porter, E. A. Lovett, C. S. Donaldson, and T. H. Lan- 
caster. The general office staff of Lethbridge Col- 
lieries, Galt No. 8 Mine, and the Standard Mine, 
Shaughnessy, attended in a body. The CPR Natural 
Resources Division was represented, as was the 
Lands Department. Osler, Hammond & Nanton of 
Winnipeg and Calgary, the Pacific Grain Company, 
United Grain Growers all sent representatives. 
Pallbearers were John Marshall Davidson, Dr. M. J. 
Gibson, A. Gladstone Virtue, E. C. M. Davis, M. B. 
Wilkinson and George Cox. 





great concern for the coal industry of the region and sub- 
mitted briefs to various coal commissions and to govern- 
ments generally. The Board, and the various western 
organizations with which it worked, recognized that if 
western Coal could be sold to and used in Ontario the in- 
dustry would soon be revitalized. During the mid-1920s 
the Board worked closely with the Canadian Coal Publicity 
Committee to try and sell western coal in Ontario. Much 
effort was devoted to attempts to set up a National Coal 
Board. The steel and generating industries of the province, 
and particularly Ontario Hydro, could obtain coal more 
cheaply from the West Virginia and Pennsylvania fields and 
made it abundantly clear to western interests that they 
intended to stay with those sources of supply. However, 
Canadian thermal coal consumption has been declining, 
as a result of Ontario Hydro’s increasing number of nuclear 
generating stations coming on stream. Other provinces, 
including Alberta, have increased their reliance on coal- 
fired generation and helped to offset some of the decline 
brought about by decreased use by Ontario. 

Efforts continue. A 1986 federal-provincial task force 
concluded that Ontario Hydro could reduce acid rain emis- 
sions in eastern Canada and create 26,000 permanent jobs 
in western Canada by switching to western low-sulphur 
coal from high-sulphur U.S. imports. (Ontario Hydro and 
Inco Ltd. of Sudbury are the two largest individual pro- 
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Robert Livingstone 


ducers of sulfur dioxide in North America.) Acid rain, at 
an average pH of 4.2, has since the 1960s caused acidifica- 
tion of 100,000 eastern Canadian lakes--about one in seven 
of all lakes east of Manitoba--and a massive decline in the 
vitality of eastern forests. Unfortunately transportation 
costs to Ontario increase the price of western coal by 50 
percent. The federal government committed $27 million 
from a $1-billion Western Diversification Fund to help make 
western coal more competitive. 

At time of writing coal goes east each week in unit 
trains from the Coal Valley area’s Luscar Sterco mine, which 
has a contract with Ontario Hydro. 

There was a flurry of local interest in coal again in the 
1980s. The world price of oil had increased about 20X 
from its 1970 price of US$1.80 a barrel and this had caused 
countries such as Japan to look elsewhere than the Mid- 
dle East for assured supplies of energy. Coal was such a 
product and Canada was a politically-stable producer. Thus 
Canadian coal production increased from 8.2 million ton- 
nes in 1969 to 33.6 million tonnes in 1979 and was pro- 
jected to reach 37.2 million tonnes in 1981. 

In April 1980, Petro-Canada Ltd. undertook to open 
an experimental mine near Kipp in Sec 30, Twp 9, Rge 22 
and to obtain a sample of coal for testing in Japan and other 
Pacific Rim countries. A 250-tonne sample was shipped in 
December. Expectations were that, if agreements could be 
reached with prospective customers, by about 1984 the 
company would develop a mine to cost $100 million and 
to employ 300 persons. Over $5.0 million was expended 
for a concrete shaft, now covered over. 

On 26 May 1981, Fording Coal Ltd., the coal mining 
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arm of CP Investments Limited, and Idemitsu Kosan Co. 
Ltd. of Japan announced their intention to open an 
underground thermal coal mine near Shaughnessy. The 
price of thermal coal had tripled since 1979, to around $70 
per tonne, thus making the project feasible. According to 


The Livingstones 


Coal mining was in the Livingstone’s blood. 
Members of the family were coal miners in Fife, 
Lanark and West Lothian, Scotland, for at least four 
generations before emigrating to Petersburg, Ohio, 
where they operated a coal mine. The first genera- 
tion of Lethbridge Livingstones was born there and, 
in order of age, were John, James and Robert. They 
grew up with coal mining and constituted the fifth 
generation so employed. 

The brothers were prompted to come to 
Lethbridge because of their association in coal 
mining in Tennessee with their cousin, William Dun- 
can Livingstone Hardie, called WDL, who preceded 
them to Lethbridge. He was manager of the Alberta 
Railway and Coal Company mines in the Lethbridge 
Field. 

John, the eldest, was known to his fellow 
workers as Big Jack. He came to Lethbridge in 1896 
as an Official with the Alberta Railway & Coal Com- 
pany. With his family, he spent one year in Beaver 
Mines where he and the late Bill Ripley opened the 
Christie Mine for the Great Northern Railway. The 
John Livingstone family lived for the entire year in 
a tent, John’s wife, Elsie, being the cook for the 
mining crew. He then returned to Lethbridge and 
was pit boss at the Galt mines until his death in 1931. 
He was a member of Wesley Methodist Church, 
North Star Lodge No. 4 A. F. & A. M. [Ancient Free 
and Accepted Masons], and the Shrine Club {officially 
The Ancient Arabic Order of Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine, or Shriners]. 

James, or Jim, as he was known, spent 40 years 
in the coal mines at Lethbridge. He came in 1897 
and was associated with the Galt mines as hoisting 
engineer, master mechanic and later as surface 
foreman at Galt Mines Nos. 6 and 8. Jim was a 
member of Southminster United Church [formerly 
Wesley Methodist Church] and the North Star Lodge 
No. 4 A. F. & A. M. 

Robert, the youngest, was a mining engineer. 
He worked in Ohio, Tennessee and Kentucky before 
coming to Lethbridge in 1895 where he became 
underground foreman of Galt Mine No. 3 and later 
at Galt Mine No. 6, when he left to work with the 
Alberta government. He served in turn as district 
mines inspector at Lethbridge and Calgary, and later 
as chief inspector of mines at Edmonton. He left that 
post in 1910 to return to Lethbridge as manager of 
the Galt mines. When the field merger took place 
at Lethbridge in spring 1935, resulting in the forma- 
tion of Lethbridge Collieries Ltd., Livingstone was 
appointed general manager, a post he held until his 
retirement in 1938. 





a 1980 prospectus, the mine was expected to produce one 
million tonnes per year by 1985. The companies expected 
to invest $70 million and, eventually, to employ 312 per- 
sons. An adit was opened on Piyami Coulee in Sec 21, Twp 
10, Rge 21 and, with exploratory drilling elsewhere, 


Recently a letter was received outlining Robert 
Livingstone’s service with the Alberta government, 
as follows: 

“Appointed District Inspector of Mines, 
Lethbridge, on 1 June 1908 at $1,500 per year. O- 
in-C 304-08. 

“Promoted from District Inspector of Mines, 
Calgary, to Provincial Inspector of Mines, 
Edmonton, at $2,200 per year. O-in-C 174-09. 

“Resigned as Provincial Inspector of Mines 
before March 1910 as O-in-C 123-10 appointed a 
replacement on 1 March 1910.” 

Robert Livingstone was a life member of the 
Masonic Lodge, North Star No. 4 A. F. & A. M., a 
member of the Association of Professional Engineers 
of Alberta, and a life member of the Canadian 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgy, where he served 
as vice-president. He served eight years on the 
Senate of the University of Alberta. 

Active in the community, he served on the 
Lethbridge school board and as southern Alberta’s 
representative on the Relief Commission during the 
Depression. He was one of the prime movers 
behind, and a director of, the companies that built 
the Marquis Hotel and the Lethbridge Arena. He was 
a member of the Rotary Club, the Country Club, and 
Wesley Methodist (later Southminster United) 
Church. Robert Livingstone passed away on 10 April 
1943 and was buried in Mountain View Cemetery. 

Robert Donald Livingstone, son of Robert 
Livingstone, was the sixth generation of Livingstone 
coal miners. A graduate mining engineer, he became 
a full-time employee of Lethbridge Collieries Ltd. in 
May 1939. He worked underground in Galt Mine No. 
8 for two years before enlisting in the Royal 
Canadian Engineers in the Second World War. Retur- 
ning to Galt Mine No. 8 in 1945, he subsequently 
became chief engineer in 1946, assistant general 
manager in 1953 and general manager on 1 October 
1957. After Galt Mine No. 10 closed in 1963, he led 
the coal exploration team that established the 
Fording Coal Mine in southeastern British Colum- 
bia before retiring as general manager in June 1973. 

David Archibald Livingstone, second son of 
Robert Livingstone, graduated as a chemical 
engineer. However, he spent two summers while a 
student in Galt Mine No. 8 as a member of an 
underground survey crew. 

Members of the Livingstone family served 
Lethbridge’s coal industry for a total of 131 years: 

John, 35 years; James, 40 years; Robert, 25 years; 
R. Donald, 29 years; and David Archibald, 2 years. 
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Robert Donald Livingstone 


showed reserves of 18.65 million tonnes of coal in the 
designated mine area. 

Also in 1981 a Calgary-based firm, Precambrian Shield 
Resources Ltd., announced plans for an experimental mine 
to be sunk in co-operation with Petro-Canada 3.2 km 
north-east of Shaughnessy. No actual development work 
was undertaken by this group. 

These potential developments at Lethbridge disap- 
peared into limbo about 1982 with a lowering of world 
oil prices and a significant drop in Japanese demand. Bet- 
ween 1981 and 1987 the price of oil fell 50 percent and 
the price of coal by almost as much. All this eroded the 
competitive position of coal and rendered useless previous 
economic projections. 

A map prepared by Alberta Energy on 28 July 1987 
showed disposition of coal lands of the Lethbridge field. 
By far the greatest area was in Freehold but the map 
showed leases as being held on about 15 035 ha as follows: 
Canadian Pacific Railway (15 ha under the right-of-way oc- 
cupied by the CP Rail High Level Bridge), Chevron Minerals 
Limited and Chevron Canada Resources Limited (130 ha 
in the vicinity of Keho Lake), Robert John Dawson (195 
ha along the Oldman River south of Piyami Coulee), 
Fording Coal Limited (2175 ha in leases scattered from 
south of Coalhurst to Picture Butte), and Petro-Canada In- 
corporated and Precambriam Shield Resources Limited (12 
520 ha scattered throughout the area roughly bounded by 
Keho Lake, Kipp, Lethbridge and Picture Butte). At time 
of writing all of these leases were inactive. 

Recently R. Donald Livingstone was asked by an 
officer of the Canadian Institute of Mining and Metallurgy 
to prepare a brief technical summation of the Lethbridge 
coal field for inclusion in a book on Coal In Canada. The 
article, written from the perspective of a mining engineer 
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Two of the early sbaft mines in the Lethbridge district. At top is the surface plant of Galt Mine No. J, which was located fust norte 
of the east end of the CP Rail High Level Bridge. Opened in 1888, it closed in 1897. The bottom photo shows Galt Mine No. 3, one 
of the big producers in the Lethbridge district. It was located at what is now 9th Avenue and 6tb Street North. The Village of Staffo 
sprang up near the mine entrance. Opened in 1890, it closed in 19.24. 
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John Marshall Davidson 


John Marshall Davidson was born in New Bat- 
tle, Scotland, on 10 September 1898 and went to 
work in the coal pits at age 14. He enlisted in the 
Royal Engineers at age 17 and soon found himself 
commissioned as a lieutenant with a tunnelling com- 
pany. Upon discharge in 1918, the 20-year old offi- 
cer attended Edinburgh University where, in 1922, 
he graduated as a mining engineer. 

His first job was to survey and help to open 
mines on the island of Spitzbergen--mines, ironically, 
that were blown up by Canadian troops when the 
island was occupied by Germans in the Second 
World War. 

Davidson returned to the collieries at Arniston, 
where he had started his mining career, but this time 
as a section overman. He worked on the evening 
shift, teaching mining to second-year university 
students during the day. InJuly 1924 he decided to 
leave Scotland and to seek employment in Canadian 
metal mines. 

He travelled directly to Edmonton but his plans 
to work in a metal mine did not materialize. Instead, 
he was forced by economic necessity to dig coal at 
the face for the Black Diamond Coal Company of 
Edmonton. 


long associated with coal mining in Lethbridge (as his 
father and two uncles had been before him), is quoted 
below: 

“The Lethbridge coal field lies mostly to the west and 
north of the City of Lethbridge. Mining was carried on in 
this area for over eighty years until 1965. The single, almost 
flat, worked seam is designated the ‘Galt’ seam and is about 
1.5 m thick. It belongs to the Belly River formation and 
is under cover of 80 to 180 m of weakly stratified 
sediments. A complex system of cross faults adds to the 
mining difficulties. Close timbering required in the entries 
and rooms was reflected in a high timber cost and lower 
output per man shift. The coal is High Volatile ‘C’ bitumi- 
nous in rank, with a well defined cleavage. Roof condi- 
tions in the field range from very tender and very heavy 
on the south end of the field and west of the Oldman River 
to a more stable character to the north. Relatively speaking, 
the whole field would earn a rather tender rating and 
definitely so in relation to many U. S. fields. Floor condi- 
tions are characterized by a bentonitic-type heaving in the 
south end of the field west of the Oldman River to a more 
stable condition in the north, which can tolerate shuttle 
car operation if kept drained. Water problems are mini- 
mal, except paralleling the Oldman River, where the seam 
dips below the river level. While vigilance is necessary to 
prevent accumulation of gas, the volume is rather limited. 

“The seam is entered by shaft, except where small 
mines were located along the Oldman River banks and ac- 
cess gained by drift or slope. The coal seam was developed 
by driving either 3 or 4 Face entries 2.5 m wide on 18 m 
centres. Sets of dual butt entries driven at right angles to 
the Face entries completed development work. Normally 
rooms up to 8 m wide were turned off the butt entries 
on up to 11 m centres. These were worked in groups of 
three to five, depending on the roof conditions, and nor- 


His qualifications--a university degree and a first 
class mine manager’s certificate from Great Britain- 
-did not go unnoticed. In May he was made mine 
manager. Two years later he was transferred to the 
Jasper Coal Company mine at Drinnan, also as mine 
manager. In 1933, R. G. Drinnan, consulting 
engineer for North American Collieries, which 
operated the mine at Coalhurst, induced Davidson 
to come to Coalhurst as mine manager there. He re- 
mained in charge after the Coalhurst property was 
taken over by Lethbridge Collieries Ltd. in 1935. He 
was made mine manager at Galt Mine No. 8 when 
it was brought into production in spring 1936. He 
became general manager of Lethbridge Collieries 
Ltd. on 31 March 1946, upon the retirement of Chris 
S. Donaldson. 

Davidson had impressive credentials. He had a 
B.Sc. in mining engineering from Heriot-Watt Col- 
lege of Edinburgh University, a British first class 
mine manager’s certificate, and a first class mine 
manager’s certificate from the Province of Alberta. 
He was a member of the Mining Engineers of Great 
Britain, the Canadian Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgy, the Engineering Institute of Canada, and 
the Professional Engineers of Alberta. 





mally advanced 60 m. In some areas rooms had to be aban- 
doned short of their objectives due to roof pressure, 
heaving floor and intermittent work. 

“The nature of the prevailing domestic market 
wherein 10 cm ‘lump’ coal fetched three times the price 
of 2.5 cm ‘slack’ coal severely limited the type of mining 
equipment used. So sensitive was the profitability of the 
mine to the size of coal produced that Cardox and later 
Airdox was used in the shooting process to maintain max- 
imum size product. 

“Prior to the closure of the last mine [Galt Mine No. 
10 at Shaughnessy], a mechanization program was initiated. 
Under this program, the coal was undercut and centre 
sheared by track-mounted universal machines and loaded 
by gathering-arm type loaders. Shuttle cars, belts, and mine 
cars hauled by battery and trolley locomotives were 
utilized for haulage to the pit bottom. 

“Some roof bolting experiments were carried on in 
the field. These utilized the early types of bolts, but early 
closure of the mine prevented definitive results being ob- 
tained. 

“In an effort to maximize mechanization and still 
maintain product size, earlier experiments were conducted 
on removal of 80 m blocks of coal by taking 2 m skips, 
using a shaker conveyor with a 45-degree swivel. This 
method gave way to the final mechanization program due 
to excessive heavy manual labor required. 

“In light of the difficult strata conditions in some areas 
and the product-size demands of the market, the 
perseverence of the largest producer [Mine No. 1263] to 
mechanize the operation was commendable. The produc- 
tivity of this field was about 2.5 tonnes per man day, but 
this figure must be assessed in light of the severe limits 
on choice of equipment imposed by the market 
conditions.” 


Musca 
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Miners needed relaxation. Two methods of attaining this were to organize a band (above) or a baseball team (below). Unfortunately, 
there is very little information on either of these groups in the Galt archives. The band was not the first such organization but probably 
dates to the first decade of this century. The baseball team won the Senior Baseball Championship in 1936, the tate George Onofrycbuk 


is standing, second from the left. 
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Coal Mines of the Lethbridge Region 


[We bave taken some liberties with the mine number- 
ing system, which is explained in the ‘‘Introduction”’ sec- 
tion. Mine numbers began with single digit numbers and 
utilized four-figure numbers in more recent times. For 
our purposes it was more convenient in the compilation 
of lists to use, for example, “‘0003”’ instead of “‘3”’ and 
“0161” instead of “161.” Also, some operators opened 
several entries on a single lease to the same seam. A good 
example is Mine No. 0738 where at least four entries were 
opened, sometimes by different owners, along less than 
one-balf mile of coulee bank. The accompanying map 
shows these designations, for example, Mine Nos. 0738, 
0738/1, 0738/2, and 0738/3, which were successive 
entries along the length of an outcrop within a single coal 
lease. ] 


Mine No. 0003 


This number was assigned to all the Galt mines prior 
to the opening of Galt Mine No. 8, specifically drift mines 
Nos. I through 9 and shafts Nos. 1 through 7. These mines, 
located on Secs 6-8, 17-20, and 29-30, Twp 9, Rge 21, and 
Secs 1, 12-13, and 24, Twp 9, Rge 22, were known col- 
lectively as Lethbridge collieries. The seam consisted of 
20 cm coal, 36 cm shale, 1.27 m coal (the Galt seam), and 
46 cm blackjack, all at a depth of 57 to 136 m from the 
surface. Total production was 10 083 126 tonnes of coal. 
Corporate changes in ownership were: 


North Western Coal & Navigation Co. Ltd 1882-89 
Alberta Railway & Coal Co. 1889-04 
Alberta Railway & Irrigation Co. 1904-12 
Department of Natural Resources, 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company 1912-35 


Production figures for all these mines from 1883 to 
1903, inclusive, were: (1883) 3629 tonnes; (1884) 8165 
tonnes; (1885) 20 865 tonnes; (1886) 32 659 tonnes; (1887) 
59 773 tonnes; (1888) 98 628 tonnes; (1889) 75 173 ton- 
nes; (1890) 116 195 tonnes; (1891) 149 763 tonnes; (1892) 
118 841 tonnes; (1893) 145 149 tonnes; (1894) 105 136 
tonnes; (1895) 103 177 tonnes; (1896) 111 781 tonnes; 
(1897) 108 906 tonnes; (1898) 152 643 tonnes; (1899) 173 
676 tonnes; (1900) 150 030 tonnes; (1901) 150 030 ton- 
nes; (1902) 139 438 tonnes; and (1903) 208 441 tonnes. 
The coal was shipped as far east as Winnipeg, west to 
Calgary and southeastern British Columbia, and into the 
northwestern United States. 

While the ever-increasing production figures were im- 
pressive, a later comment by Peter L. Naismith, general 
manager of Galt Mines, was revealing. In a 1907 letter to 
Deputy Minister of Labour, William Lyon Mackenzie King, 
Naismith wrote, ‘‘We are the pioneers in the coal mining 
industry in this country, and operated our mines until a 
few years ago--covering a period of at least 15 years-- 
without one cent of profit to our proprietors.” 

The names under which the early mines operated 
were Lethbridge Colliery, Lethbridge Coal Mines, Galt 
Mines, and Galt Colliery. The names were unofficial as the 
North Western Coal and Navigation Company, Limited, 
was organized in April 1882 to exploit the coal resources 
of the region. Its assets were taken over by the Alberta 
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Railway and Coal Company in 1889, while the latter was 
absorbed by the Alberta Railway and Irrigation Company 
in 1904. The Canadian Pacific Railway took over the 
AR&ICo on 1 April 1912. Galt Mine No. 6, the last coal 
mine to operate under the designation, Mine No. 0003, 
closed in 1935. Galt Mine No. 7, a ventilation shaft for No. 
6 mine, also closed in that year. 


There were nine Galt drift mine entrances in all, 
opened at intervals from 1882 to about 1889. Opening 
dates as known to us are: Drifts Nos. 1 and 2, 13 October 
1882; Drifts Nos. 3.and 4, February 1883; Drift No. 5, 27 
July 1887; Drift No. 6, spring 1888; Drift No. 7, spring 
1889; and Drifts Nos. 8 and 9, spring-summer 1889. 


The significant producers among the shaft mines were 
Galt Nos. 1, 3 and 6. These were all prone to flooding 
because of proximity to the river and, during their pro- 
ductive lives, millions of litres of water were pumped from 
them so they could be worked. Shafts Nos. 2, 4, 5, and 
7 were essentially downcast or ventilation shafts although 
No. 2 shaft was sunk originally to be developed and equip- 
ped as a producing mine and No. 5 was equipped with 
a hoisting cage as an emergency shaft. Dates of opening 
and closing of these mine shafts were: No. 1, 1888-1897, 
No. 2, 1889-1897; No. 3, 1890-1924; No. 4, 1893-1924, 
No. 5, 1908-1935; No. 6, 1908-1935; and No. 7, 
1912-1935. {There was an interval of a year or two bet- 
ween calling a tender to sink a shaft and the start of coal 
production. Galt No. 2 shaft, begun in 1889, was com- 
pleted on 15 July 1890. And on that date No. 3 shaft was 
down about 50 m but did not get into production until 
1892. Thus opening dates are to some extent approx- 
imations.] 


Three of the shafts gave rise to subdivisions and 
helped to determine the geography of Lethbridge. A 
hamlet called Number Three, later the Village of Stafford, 
sprang up near the entrance to Galt Mine No. 3. A sub- 
division called Number Five, or Hopkinsville, was 
proposed for the area near the Galt Mine No. 5 shaft but 
never developed beyond a few houses. [The Fred Hopkins 
farm house was across the road from the old Hardieville 
School, located at 3225-13th Street North.] A community 
called Number Six, later the Village of Hardieville, devel- 
oped near the main shaft of Galt Mine No. 6. All these 
places are now within Lethbridge’s city limits. 


Galt Mine No. 3 began producing coal in the spring 
of 1892. Little was done until spring 1897 when the in- 
troduction of endless haulage and punching machines by 
W. D. L. Hardie, superintendent of No. 3, started the 
mine’s productive phase. In 1908, the AR&ICo added con- 
siderable machinery to their No. 3 plant, sunk two new 
mine shafts, Nos. 5 and 6, 4.0 km north of No. 3, and add- 
ed a steel tipple with a capacity of 1634 tonnes per day. 
Supervisory personnel in 1908 were: comptroller, E. H. 
Wilson; managing director, P. L. Naismith; colliery 
superintendent, W. D. L. Hardie; pit boss, John C. 
Livingstone; fire bosses, Henry Firhurst, John Davies, and 
Robert Scott; surface foreman, John Duthie; and 
mechanical foreman, John Scott. Galt No. 3 closed on 15 
February 1924. However, in March 1945 crews reopened 
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Entrances to Drift Mines No. 1 (right) and No. 2 (left) in 1885. William Stafford and 15 Nova Scotia miners began to drive these 


drifts on 13 October ISS2. They closed in 1893. 


the old workings to retrieve rails and other equipment left 
in the mine at the time of abandonment. 

The AR&ICo’s Galt Mine No. 6 was completed in 
November 1908 and devclopment of the plant and mine 
was carried out on a large scale. A tipple with four loading 
tracks and one bypass track was installed and was fully 
equipped to handle 1634 tonnes of coal in eight hours. 
When development of a new mine was being con- 
templated around 1907-1908, the AR&ICo had 3240 ha 
of proven coal lands centred on Sec 2, Twp 9, Rge 22 at 


31 October 1885 
Letter Home 


The following letter was written by a visiting 
minister to his ten-year old son. He was in 
Lethbridge trying to set up a Presbyterian mission 
under the direction of Rev. W. P. MacKenzie. 


“My Dear Son 
“Lethbridge is on the east bank of the Belly 
River. It is about 100 miles from Medicine Hat and 


25 miles from Fort Macleod. To the west the Rocky 


Mountains can be seen for 150 miles. All the moun- 
tains are covered by snow although the weather here 
is dry and warm. Lethbridge is only two months old 
and yet there is a population of about 1,000 they say. 
The place gets its importance from the coal mines. 
The coal seam runs along the river on both sides. 
The prairie is about 200 feet higher than the river 
flat and hence there is a layer of about 200 feet of 
earth and rock above the coal. They work the coal 
in from the bank of the river. They dig in galleries 
and blast out the coal with powder. The seam is 
about 5 ft 2 in thick. They take all this out, break 
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the west end of what became the CP Rail High Level 
Bridge. (A shaft was sunk on the property in 1934 and 
became Galt Mine No. 8.) Delays in the completion of the 
bridge project because of the 1908 floods forced the com- 
pany to act. It opted to sink the new shaft at what became 
the village of Hardieville instead of on the west side of 
the river opposite Lethbridge. 

Galt No. 6 underground workings (located in Lsd 15, 
Sec 18, Twp 9, Rge 21) were discontinued on 14 March 
1935. Its equipment was withdrawn and the mine was 


it into lumps and put it in cars (small cars that hold 
about a ton each) and they have mules and horses 
to haul it out from underground. I was in the pit and 
let me tell you what I saw. We went in by a passage 
which was at first about 6 ft high. This passage was 
cut in the coal seam. They cut out the coal from 
these [passages] and then cut galleries away from 
them. They leave a large pillar of coal between the 
passages to support the roof. When they cut away 
to the back of the galleries they begin to take out 
coal from between the galleries and put in posts to 
support the roof. Of course the mine is all dark and 
the men work with a lamp hung on their caps in 
front. In cutting coal they cut along one side and cut 
out below the galleries. They leave a hole and put 
ina charge of powder and fire it off and a good deal 
of coal comes down. This they load on the cars. The 
picks they use are small and sharp and they get them 
sharpened several times a day. Two men work in 
each gallery and between them they have eight 
picks. When one gets dull they take another and then 
take them all out at noon or night to be sharpened. 

“The men get $1.25 per ton for taking out the 
coal. Each miner can dig from 2 to 3 tons per day 
and there are 86 of them. They are taking out over 
200 tons a day now.”’ 


Sie Alexander Galt Museum 





Drift mine entrances in 1890 along the east side of what is now Indian Battle Park. 


abandoned on 9 April. The area was fenced but, on 10 
March 1937, No. 6 shaft collapsed suddenly, creating a 
crater 26 m in diameter. Robert Livingstone, general man- 
ager, announced at the time that the company intended 
to fill in all its abandoned shafts during the summer: No. 
6 air shaft, No. 6 main shaft, three outlying upcast shafts 
associated with No. 6, and two shafts at Coalhurst. All were 
filled and topped off several times. Nevertheless, about 
1950, No. 5 shaft sank over 30 m and was refilled again. 


Orders-In-Council 


Privy Council Order 1687/1881 
Ottawa, Saturday, 17th Day of December, 
1881 


His Excellency the Administrator of the Govern- 
ment, on the recommendation of the Minister of the 
Interior and under the provisions of Act 43 Victoria, 
Chapter 26, has been pleased to order, and it is 
hereby ordered, that the following Regulations for 
the disposal of the coal lands be, and the same are 
hereby adopted: 

1. That leases of mining locations may be 
granted for 21 years, to applicants--in the order of 
their applications--who have satisfied the Minister of 
the Interior of their means and ability to work effi- 
ciently the Mines applied for, and annual ground rent 
therefor of 25 cents an acre to be paid half-yearly 
in advance. 

2. That the lessee shall pay a royalty of 10 cents per 
ton on all coal taken out of the Mine. Quarterly 
returns, made under oath, to be furnished to the Min- 
ister of the Interior, by the lessee, showing the quan- 
tity of coal taken out; the dues thereon to be paid 
at the time of making such return. 

3, That the area to be leased to one person shall not 
exceed 320 acres. 

4, That the boundaries, beneath the surface of such 
locations, shall be the vertical planes or lines in 
which their surface boundaries lie. 

5. That failure to commence active operations within 
one year, and to work the Mine within two years 
after the commencement of the term of the lease, 
or to pay the ground rent or royalty, shall subject 
the lessee to forfeiture of the lease and resumption 
of the land by the Crown. 

6. The lease to be renewable for further periods of 
21 years each, and for such ground rent and royalties 
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As late as 11 May 1964, I. N. Potter, district inspector of 
mines, found five holes 1.0 m in diameter in an open field 
east of 9th Street North. He attributed these holes to set- 
tlement from below and arranged for them to be filled in 
by city crews. And even in 1986 R. Donald Livingstone 
found a few sink holes in the area, some of them collapsed 
cesspools from former North Lethbridge homes. 

The registered trade mark of coal from these and later 
mines was “Galt Coal.”’ 


as may at the time of renewal be agreed upon by the 
Government and the lessee. 


Privy Council Order 1688/1881 
Ottawa, Tuesday, 20th Day of December, 1881 


On a Memorandum, dated 15 December 1881, 
from the Minister of the Interior, submitting an ap- 
plication of Mr. William Lethbridge of London, 
England, for 4 Coal Mining Locations on the Bow 
and Belly Rivers, in the South Western portion of 
the North West Territory, and for the purchase of 
320 acres of farm land in connection with each of 
these locations. 

The Minister states that Mr. Lethbridge proposes 
to invest immediately a large amount of capital in 
the development of these mines, and is placing a 
steamer and barges to convey the coal by the rivers 
mentioned , and the South Saskatchewan, to existing 
settlements, where coal for ordinary and manufac- 
turing fuel will be a benefit. 

The Minister, therefore, recommends that he be 
granted, under the Regulations of the 17th day of 
December, 1881, so soon as the same shall go into 
operation under the 6th Section of the Act 43 Vic- 
toria, Chapter 26, leases for the 4 locations he has 
applied for covering in all an area of 320 acres. 

The Minister observes that as the locations are 
in a district not yet reached by Dominion Land 
Surveys, Mr. Lethbridge will require to have them 
surveyed before leases can issue. 

The Minister further recommends that Mr. 
Lethbridge be allowed to purchase, at the price of 
$2.00 per acre in cash, 2 quarter sections of farm 
land adjoining or near each mining location, so soon 
as the Township containing the same shall have been 
surveyed, and providing that in case such farm land 
should prove to contain coal or other minerals, it 
may be resumed by the Crown and dealt with as coal 
or mineral land. 





William Duncan 
Livingstone Hardie 


William Duncan Livingstone Hardie was born 
in Bathgate, Scotland, in 1862 and emigrated with 
his parents to Youngstown, Ohio, in 1863. At age 
ten, young Hardie returned to Scotland to attend 
school. He was awarded a degree in Civil and Mining 
Engineering from Glasgow University in 1883. Then 
he returned to Pennsylvania where he married 
Margaret Jane Kirkley in 1885. For the next four 
years, Hardie worked in Pennsylvania, Alabama and 
Tennessee. He was associated with his cousin, 
Robert Livingstone, while in Tennessee. 

In 1889 he was hired by the Alberta Railway & 
Coal Company as an assistant to Mines Superinten- 
dent Wm. Stafford. He resigned in 1891, worked for 
two years in Mexico, then secured a position with 
the Scranton [Pennsylvania] School of Mines where 
he rewrote the mining course curriculum. In 1894 
he returned to Lethbridge as Mines Superintendent 


Mine No. 0054 


This number was assigned in 1905 to the mine known 
originally as the Nick Sheran Mine, which played an im- 
portant role in Lethbridge history. Located in Lsds 1, 7-10, 
and 16, Sec 35, and Lsds 4 and 5, Sec 36, Twp 8, Rge 22, 
it was the first commercial coal mine in Alberta. The coal 
was found at a depth of from 15 to 91 m from the surface 
and consisted of a slate roof, 51 cm of coal, 5 cm of clay, 
76 cm of coal and a bone floor. Total production from 
the mine for the period 1902 to 1941 was 481 975 tonnes 
of coal, which was sold at first in Fort Macleod and Fort 
Benton, later locally and regionally as far afield as Nelson, 
B. C. Production prior to 1902 was not recorded. 

Popular names for the mine were: Sheran Mine, 
Federal Mine, Pioneer Mine, Ashcroft Mine, Grace Mine, 
Federal Mine (for the second time), Donaldson Mine, 
Cadillac/Donaldson Mine, Lethbridge Collieries and 
Hamilton Mine. (Actually, it was commonly known locally 
as the Federal Mine from about 1917 onwards; its prod- 
uct was sold as ‘‘Federal Coal.’’) 

The Sheran Mine operated under various owners, ad- 
ministrators and lessees, as follows: 


Nicholas Sheran 1874-82 
Marcella Sheran McFarland 

(administratrix) 1882-96 
Michael Sheran (operator) 1882-85 
James Sheran (operator) 1885-88 
William Stafford Jr (lessee) 1888-99 
Joseph McFarland (executor) Oct 1896-99 
Ellen Sheran (owner) Nov 1899 
Ashcroft & Whitney Dec 1899-02 
James Ashcroft 1902-16 
Stephen Harrison (lessee) 1915-16 
Arthur M. Grace 1916-17 


Federal Coals Ltd. 
Donaldson & Robert Tennant (lessee) 
C. $. Donaldson Coal Co. 


July 1917-21 
Sept 1921-22 
Mar 1922-28 
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with the Galt company. He remained until 1910 
when he accepted a similar position with the Dia- 
mond Coal Company at Diamond City. He quit that 
company amid great acrimony only two years later. 

Hardie ran for office as mayor of Lethbridge in 
1912, handily defeating two other candidates, and 
took office on 1 January 1913. A Commission form 
of civic government was instituted in 1914 and 
Hardie found himself mayor and Commissioner of 
Finance. A managerial form of government was en- 
dorsed by Lethbridge voters on 3 July 1928 and 
Hardie’s term in office ended. He was employed as 
Assistant Superintendent of the Dominion Govern- 
ment Terminal Elevator until retirement. 

Hardie served for many years as Chairman of 
the Hospital Board and as a member of the Public 
School Board. He was recognized for his wise 
handling of city finances for over 15 years. The 
Town of Hardieville, now part of Lethbridge, was 
named after him. He passed away, aged 80, on 17 
August 1942 and is buried in Mountain View 
Cemetery. 





Cadillac Coal Co. Ltd. Dec 1928-35 
Lethbridge Collieries Ltd. Apr 1935 
J. J. Hamilton Coal Co. Ltd. (lessee) Oct 1935-41 


Abandoned: 15 September 1941 


Local folklore has it that, in 1879, Elliott Galt took 
samples of coal from this mine for analyses in Montreal. 
The analyses were encouraging, the story goes on to say, 
and played a significant role in later development of the 
district. In spite of extensive searching, no record of these 
samples or reference to their composition have ever been 
located. Responsible historians now conclude that no such 
coal samples were ever taken by Galt. 

Had they chosen, the Galts could easily have put this 
mine out of business. But it was allowed to operate as were 
a number of other small coal workings--and later several 
large ones--in the region, particularly the mines in the Pot- 
hole Coulee area. 

In 1917 serious efforts were made by the city to ac- 
quire the mine, then known as the Grace Mine. At the time 
equipment included an aerial tramway to get coal across 
the river and a gravel lift. The Provincial Utilities Board 
refused the city permission to borrow the necessary 
$151,000 and the deal fell through. Instead the mine was 
acquired by Montreal financial interests, including Sir John 
Carson and Sir Mortimer Davis, under the name Federal 
Coals Ltd. 

On 25 July 1921 an arson attack destroyed the tip- 
ple, power house, air compressor and two pumps. The 
net result was the temporary closing of the mine, which 
was leased in October by C. S. Donaldson. At the time, 
the seam that had given the names Sik-oob-kotoks 
(Black/Rocks), The Coal Banks, and Coalbanks to the area 
was still exposed along its length. The winter was severe 
and the river froze over allowing horse-drawn wagons to 
drive to the exposed seam and be loaded directly. 
Donaldson & Tennant made money but Albertans lost a 
significant part of their heritage! 


In the 1920s a cable foot bridge crossed the river to 
provide access to the mine. Also, a cable car device called 
“The High Line” was used to transport coal from the mine 
to the east side of the river. Two cables stretched across 
the river and carried a wheeled cage, which carried the 
coal. A tipple was located on the east side in today’s In- 
dian Battle Park. Slack coal went to the Lethbridge Steam 
Laundry at 4 St and 6 Av S while lump coal tended to be 
used by the city. 

There is very little original documentation on the 

‘mine but that which has survived indicates: 

* The first record is dated 14 February 1902. James 
Ashcroft and two workers were driving two drifts in 
from the riverbank. 

¢ By 1906 Ashcroft, who called the workings the Pioneer 
Mine, had driven 171 m of drift and had turned four 
rooms. The mine was ventilated by a furnace at the bot- 
tom of an air shaft, which was sunk from a point on 
the crest of the riverbank. 

¢ In 1907 another opening was made 90 to 180 m south 
of the 1902 entries. 

* In 1911 it was noted that the rooms were 76 m long 
by 4.9 m wide with a 3.0-m pillar between adjacent 
rooms. Pillars were removed following completion of 
the rooms. The mine was making a small amount of 
water. 

¢ In December 1915 Stephen Harrison leased the mine 
and became mine manager. In 1916 the name of the 
mine was changed to the [Arthur M.} Grace Mine. The 
width of the pillars had increased to 3.6 m, otherwise 
mining conditions were the same as before. 

* On 16 July 1917 Federal Coal Mines Ltd. bought the 
workings and began considerable development work. 
Two new entries were driven from outcrop on the 
riverbank to connect with the main haulways. These 
new entries were 122 m north of the main haulways 
and may have been used to gain access to a portion of 


The Pothole Mines 


In the days of the whiskey traders, coal was 
known to occur in shallow seams at the mouth of 
Pothole Creek and along the St. Mary River. But the 
traders also knew of the five-foot [1.5-m] thick seam 
a few miles downstream, called by them The Coal 
Banks. It was this seam that was chosen for exploita- 
tion by Nicholas Sheran and, eight years later, by the 
Galts. 

Even though the Pothole mines were insignifi- 
cant as to size, they were very important to the 
citizens of the new towns of Magrath and Raymond, 
and even to the more distant communities of Spring 
Coulee, Cardston and Glenwood. They meant a 
supply of fuel 24 km closer to home, a tremendous 
saving of time and effort in those days of horses, 
wagons and sleighs. 

The flats and coulees near the confluence of 
Pothole Creek and the St. Mary River saw con- 
siderable activity from about 1902 into the 1930s as 
the Pothole Mines supplied the domestic market to 
the south. 
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the Federal mine holdings just south of the CP Rail High 
Level Bridge right-of-way. 8 

On 5 December 1919 an internal memo of the Depart- 
ment of Mines reported that a severe squeeze was oc- 
curring on the No. 1 and No. 2 south entries. It was 
noted that this was due to timbering of rooms during 
a strike, causing higher stress to be transferred onto the 
€ntry support. The memo further noted that caving nor- 
mally occurred in the mine after pulling of the pillars. 


On 9 June 1921 a memo indicated that the mine was 
working a 1.4-m seam with a slate roof and floor. 


A fire on 25 July, apparently of incendiary origin, caused 
$20,000 damage and destroyed the power house, an air 
compressor and two pumps. Hoses had to be thrown 
across the river by firefighters, entailing much loss of 
time. No coal was produced from late July to early Oc- 
tober and, because of loss of power and the pumps, the 
mine flooded. Flooding of the mine meant that the 
workings were under water. This meant, in turn, that 
the oxidation rate of coal pillars remaining was con- 
siderably reduced over what it would have been if the 
pillars had been exposed to the air and helped to en- 
sure their eventual removal. On 2 October 1921 C. S. 
Donaldson leased the mine. 


¢ On 14 January 1922 a new entry was opened 152 m 


south of the main haulage to gain access to the old 
workings. 


¢ On 27 November 1928 the workings were taken over 


by Cadillac Coal Company. Chris Donaldson remained 
as manager. Cadillac Coal completed mining most of 
the lease under the SE and NE quarters of Sec 35, Twp 
8, Rge 22. 

On | April 1935 the workings were taken over by 
Lethbridge Collieries Ltd., Donaldson remaining as man- 
ager although he had developed and managed the Stan- 
dard Mine at Shaughnessy since 1927. 


Generally, the Galt seam in the Pothole area was 
thin, often only 61 cm or less in thickness. To save 
on tunnelling, miners drove what came to be known 
as ‘‘gopher hole mines”’ in which the tunnels were 
scarcely higher than the thickness of the seam. 

The Rollingsons--brothers George and John and 
the latter’s son, Harold--recalled that ‘‘it was all hand- 
work and we did most of iton our knees.”” The most 
valuable tool was a miner’s pick. The next was black 
powder, which was used to blast coal loose from the 
seam. Black powder was ignited with a ‘‘squib,”’ a 
straw-like fuse about six inches [15 cm] long that 
gave the miner about a minute to get out of there! 

In the smaller mines the coal was usually shot 
down in the evening, to allow the smoke to clear 
out overnight before the miner had to return to the 
face. The coal was broken up, loaded onto small 
cars, then pushed out of the mine by hand along 
tracks, Buyers purchased the coal at the entrance of 
the mine on a “‘Load and haul your own” basis. 

Mines were seldom open except in the winter. 
In good weather the farm operation had priority. 
Thus the winter supply of coal was hauled when it 
was too wet or too cold to do anything else. 
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George Washington Houk and his wife. Victoria. 


In October 1935 the mine was leased to Joseph J. Joe) 
Hamilton. The mine was worked seasonally over the 
next six years by Hamilton. Littke new development 
work was done and much of the output seemed to have 
been taken from old pillars in the mine. There was some 
encroachment into Galt No. 8 leases. Hamilton ex- 
tracted in the order of 115 000 tonnes of coal during 
the six years he had the mine. 

On 9 March 1936 a memo indicated that the mine was 
in retreat and that there was squeeze (over-stressing) on 
some of the remaining pillars and stumps in the mine. 
This was probably the result of the removal of many 
of the pillars and barrier pillars left to support the roof 
during earlier development work. 

The mine was officially abandoned on 15 September 
1941 due to the lack of any more recoverable coal in 
the workings. 

The final entry in the file was a memo from Idwal N. 
Potter, district inspector, to the director of mines. It 
noted that Mine No. 54’s entrances were adequately 
sealed when he checked them on 12 August 1963. 


Mine No. 0055 


Mine No. 0055, generally known as Russell’s Mine, 


The Russell Mine and occasionally as The Pothole Mine, 
also Holton’s Mine and Loxton’s Mine, was located on Pot- 
hole Coulee in Lsd 8, Sec 18, Twp 7, Rge 21. The seam 
was at a depth of 18 to 37 m and consisted ofa shale roof, 
1.07 m of coal, and a shale floor. Total production of the 
mine was 24 900 tonnes of coal. A seasonal operation, it 
had a long history of changes in lessee/operators, as 
follows: 
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Nicholas and Marcella 


Sheran 


Nicholas Sheran (1841-1882) packed a lot of 
living into his 41 years. Born in New York City, he 
apprenticed as a printer, then spent several years on 
Arctic whalers. He served in Company C of the 99th 
Regiment, New York National Guard, as a second 
lieutenantand and saw service during the Civil War, 
During his time in the Army, Sheran met a soldier 
named Joseph Healy and, after hostilities ceased, he 
accompanied him back to Montana. There he 
became involved with John Jerome Healy, Joseph’s 
older brother, and even in 1866 somewhat of a 
legend on the Montana frontier. Sheran became an 
Indian fighter, prospector and trader. 


About June 1874 he came to Fort Whoop-Up, 
an American whiskey-trading post established in 
1869 by Alfred Baker Hamilton and Johnny Healy. 
Sheran likely was familiar with the place and may 
have visited the post on occasion. He drew on the 
boating skills acquired as a boy on Arctic whalers 
and established a ferry service, consisting of two flat- 
bottomed rowboats, across the Belly River about 750 
m northwest of the fort. He grubbed coal from a 
45-cm seam in his spare time, selling the surplus to 
the Whoop-Up traders. 


The North-West Mounted Police established the 
first Fort Macleod on an island in the Old Man’s River 
on 13 October 1874. Sheran saw a larger market for 
his coal and moved downriver to The Coal Banks 
when a 1.5-m thick seam was exposed. By 
December NWMP work parties were hauling coal 
from Sheran’s mine. 


Sometime in 1877 Marcella Sheran (1844-1896) 
left New York and travelled to Fort Benton, then on 
to the Belly River country in the North-West Ter- 
ritories. [It has been impossible to document any of 
this as her name simply does not appear in obvious 
sources such as the Fort Benton Record or the 
Macleod Gazette.} After her arrival, she proved to 
be a valued partner to her brother as she had a sharp 
business sense and some book-keeping ability. She 
married Joseph McFarland of Fort Macleod on 4 July 
1878 and went to live on his Pioneer Ranch. 


In spite of vociferous opposition from his sister, 
after 1878 Nicholas Sheran lived common-law with 
a Peigan Indian woman called Mary Brown. Two 
children were born of the union: Charles, in 
February 1880; and William, in November 1882. 
Sheran never saw the second boy as he (Sheran} had 
drowned at Kipp’s Crossing of the Old Man’s River 
the previous May. 


Marcella Sheran McFarland managed her 
brother’s estate with considerable skill until her 
death from pneumonia in October 1896. 

For additional information on Nicholas Sheran 
and his sister, Marcella, see Johnston (1983). 





Patrick (Paddy) Hassan 


“Eugene Hasson [sic], familiary known as 
“Paddy,” was in town from Pot Hole this week. Al- 
though he was all over this country nineteen years 
ago and has lived here for that length of time, this 
is his first visit to Cardston since the town was laid 
out. Mr. Hasson is a noted character in history, 
having been a government scout under General 
Crook in the Indian troubles in Wyoming and Mon- 
tana, before and after the Custer Massacre [1876].”’ 
--Cardston Record. June 1899. 


This individual was listed as E. [presumably 
“Eugene’’)] Hasson in the book, ‘‘The Range Men,” 
by L. V. Kelly. We do not know from where 
“Eugene’’ was derived but are convinced that the 
correct Christian name was ‘‘Patrick.” 


The family name, as listed in the 1881 and 1891 
Dominion censuses of the region, was “‘Hassan.”’ 
Patrick Hassan, age 32, was listed as living in the Pot- 
hole area in the Dominion census of 1881. At the 
time of the 1891 census, Patrick Hassan (age 32) [sic] 
and two children, Jennie (8 years) and Daniel (2 
years), were listed as living in the Pothole district. 
It seems obvious to us that the 1891 age should have 
been 42, as this was more in keeping with what we 
know of the individual. 


Patrick (Paddy) Hassan was a contemporary and 


friend of George Washington Houk. Both were fron- 
tiersmen, both married Blood Indian women, both 
spoke Blackfoot, both settled in the Pothole district- 
-Hassan at the mouth of Pothole Creek, Houk a mile 
or two to the north. Both started small drift mines. 
Both registered brands at an early date, Hassan an 
“E H” and Houk a “‘Half circle H.’’ Hassan was 
American Irish, Houk was Pennsylvania Dutch. 


In the early 1880s, Hassan constructed the first 
concrete buildings in the region. He did this by 
gathering limestone rocks from the surrounding 
glaciated prairie. Then he dug six-foot [0.9 m] deep 
pits near a cutbank along Pothole Creek and half- 
filled the pit with coal, the rest of the pit with 
cracked limestone rocks. The coal was ignited with 
air provided by a flue connecting the bottom of the 
pit and the nearby cliff face. The heat drove water 
from the limestone, resulting in cement. (The pro- 
cedure was well known at the time as ‘burning 
limestone”’ and resulted in a product that was sold 
semi-commercially across the prairies.) The cement 
was then used with sand, gravel and rocks to build 
a concrete barn and a couple of houses, all of which 
are still standing. Labor was supplied by Hassan’s 
wife’s relatives from the nearby Blood Reserve. 


The Hassan place was acquired by George Frank 
Russell and is now in the hands of Russell’s grand- 
son, Frank A. Russell of Lethbridge. 


George Frank Russell 


Samuel Wadsworth 
George Frank Russell (owner) 
George and John Rollingson 
John Rollingson 
Henry Noble 
Frank Briscoe 
George Frank Russell 
Frank Briscoe 
George Frank Russell 
Robert Reed 
George Frank Russell 
Benjamin Oliver 
George Frank Russell 
John Rollingson 
Bonetti, Passoli & Pederzolli 
Passoli & Pederzolli 
Passoli, Pederzolli & Rota 
George Simpson & Tom Jones 
George Simpson & Nick Mickoli 
Joseph Holton & Nick Mickoli 
Joseph Holton 
Joseph Holton, J. Munroe & J. Kemp 
Joseph Holton & J. Kemp 
Joseph Holton 
Holton & Thomas O. Minor 
Holton, Steve Varga, Minor & Chas. File 
Loxton, Varga, Minor & File 
Bonetti & Partners 
Minor, File & Varga 
George Loxton, Minor, Varga & File 
Steve Varga 

Abandoned: 14 April 1941 





1900-02 
1902-13 
1902-04 
1904-19 

Oct 1919 
Dec 1919-21 
Feb 1921 
Aug 1921-22 
Sep 1922-24 
Sep 1924-25 
Dec 1925-26 
21 Jan 1926 
26 Jan 1926 
July 1926-28 
Aug 1928-29 
Jan 1929 
Aug 1929-30 
Nov 1930-31 
Jan 1931-33 
June 1933 
Nov 1933-35 
Oct 1935 

2 Nov 1935 
Nov 1935-37 
Mar 1937-38 
Feb 1938-39 
Jan 1949 
Aug 1939 
Oct 1939-40 
Jan 1940 
Nov 1940-41 


Some of the earliest coal mining in the region took 
place in the vicinity of this mine. The Whoop-Up traders 
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(1869-1874) quarried small quantities of coal from shallow 
seams in the vicinity of the junction of the St. Mary and 
Belly Rivers. Nicholas Sheran did the same from July to 
October 1874 on the Belly River 1.0 km northwest of the 
fort. Probably the first to mine coal on the Pothole was 
Patrick (Paddy) Hassan, who homesteaded in the area and 
mined coal to burn limestone as early as 1880. [The 
32-year old Hassan was listed in the 1881 Dominion cen- 
sus of the region.] 

Another early miner in the region was George Russell, 
longtime owner of this mine, who first came west with 
the Survey and returned to homestead on the Pothole in 
1887. Indications are that Samuel Wadsworth and Russell 
both had mine entries in the vicinity. In 1902, Wadsworth 
abandoned his mine and Russell moved his operation from 
its original location to that vacated by Wadsworth. It was 
at this time that the Territorial mines inspectors became 
aware of Russell’s mining venture. 

Russell tended to lease the mine virtually on an an- 
nual basis or oftener during the latter half of its life. Pro- 
duction from the mine was intermittent over many years, 


From the Rockies 


“Mr. Frank McDougall and myself have just 
returned from a trip to the Rockies,”’ said Mr. J. C. 
Brennan to a reporter for The Times this morning. 
“Leaving Medicine Hat on July 1st we reached Fort 
Macleod on the 4th and being fitted out with pack 
horses proceeded to the Crow’s Nest Pass and 
thence to the summit of the Rockies. We also visited 
the Kootenay [Waterton] Lakes; the scenery there 
is grand in the extreme. The district around 
Kootenay [Waterton], Belly and St. Mary’s Rivers is 
solely a grazing country with the richest grass im- 
aginable.”’ 

‘“‘At the coal banks on the Belly River we found 
the Northwest Coal and Navigation Co. {the North 
Western Coal and Navigation Company, Limited] 
pushing their works and employing a large number 
of men. They have got the steamer and two barges 
and are freighting coal from their mines to Medicine 
Hat, where it is delivered to the C. P. R. with whom 
the company have a large contract. The company 
are now taking steps for the construction of a line 
of railway from the nearest point north on the C. 
P. R. to the coal mine, and expect that early next 
spring, with a branch of 96 km, they will be able 
to send coal direct by rail to all points on the C. P. 
R. This same company is also engaged in lumbering 
in the Porcupine Hills. Mr. Woodworth, M. P. P. 
[from Brandon], and others have a mine about 10 
km above Medicine Hat. They have a 30H. P. engine 
on the way and three shafts sunk, and they propose 
developing the mine as rapidly as possible. This coal 
is said to be not so fine as the Northwest Company 
is, but still is of good quality. Those mines when in 
full operation will largely reduce the price of fuel 
in the Northwest.” 

Excerpts from The Winnipeg Daily Times 
18 August 1883 
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Coal and the Galts 


Appointed Canada’s first high commissioner to 
Britain in 1880, Sir Alexander Tilloch Galt was 
instructed by the Macdonald government to make 
the development of the North-West Territories his 
top priority. As it turned out, his own business 
interests pointed him in the same direction. 

His son Elliott Torrance Galt went to the Ter- 
ritories as an assistant Indian commissioner in 1879 
and noted the coal deposits being worked by 
Nicholas Sheran on the Belly River at the Coal Banks. 
A Cornish mining engineer, Captain Nicholas Bryant, 
was sent out to check on the deposits. He was 
assisted by William Stafford, a mines superintendent 
from Westville, Nova Scotia. Reports were favorable 
and, with the help of London business interests and 
federal land grants, Sir Alexander set up the North 
Western Coal and Navigation Company, Limited. 

An instant town sprang up around the mining 
operation. First called Coalbanks, it was later 
christened Lethbridge after the company’s president, 
William Lethbridge. 

Sir Alexander returned to Canada from London 
in 1883 to devote the last ten years of his life to his 
western business ventures. The North Western 
mining operation took off in 1885 when the com- 
pany completed a railway line to the CPR’s main line 
at Dunmore, near Medicine Hat. The CPR took con- 
trol of this line in 1897 and extended it through the 
Crowsnest Pass. 

Elliott Galt continued his father’s work. In 1900 
his Canadian North-West Irrigation Company com- 
pleted the first large-scale irrigation project in 
Alberta. In 1903 he became president of the Alberta 
Railway and Irrigation Company, which lumped 
together the Galt mining, railway and irrigation in- 
terests. The flourishing business was sold to the CPR 
in 1912. 

Adapted from South Alberta Coal 
by Andy A. den Otter 





depending on local demand. Sam Wadsworth worked for 
Russell now and then. On 7 March 1907 he tried to make 
trouble for Russell by reporting the mine as unsafe but a 
mine inspector, not easily impressed, rated it as “perfectly 
safe.”’ 


Wadsworth has proved to bea mysterious figure. He 
lived in the Pothole Coulee vicinity for a few years before 
and after 1900. But he has left few traces of his sojourn 
here. He is not listed in the 1881 or 1891 Dominion cen- 
suses of the region, nor in any other compilations available 
to us. George F. Russell’s surviving children, born around 
the turn of the century, have no recollection whatever of 
him. Wadsworth did make the Lethbridge News on 31 May 
1900 when he was caught selling whiskey to Indians. At 
that time he “‘ran a coal mine on the St. Mary’s River just 
above Mr. Geo. Russell’s place.’’ He was found guilty and 
fined $50 on 7 June, appealed, but the conviction was sus- 
tained with costs of the appeal on 13 September. 


Saskatchewan Coal Mine 


Mr. J. E. Woodworth, M.P.P. of Brandon, 
arrived in the city this morning from Medicine Hat. 
He states that the Saskatchewan Coal Mine is being 
worked full blast, there being over one hundred men 
in the company. Mr. Woodworth returns this 
evening to his home and thence to Medicine Hat. 


The Winnipeg Daily Times 13 August 1883 


[Obviously Woodworth also benefitted from 
advance, pre-publication information from the 
Canadian Geological Survey as to the coal resources 
of the West. The Saskatchewan Coal Mine was 
marketing coal as early as Galt’s Belly River drift 
mines and had the added advantage of being on the 
main line of the Canadian Pacific Railway. However, 
quality of coal told in the end and Woodworth could 
not retain his markets with his poor quality product.) 


The Far West 


Mr. E. J. Charlton has returned from his trip to 
the west and reports: 

‘At Medicine Hat we boarded the new steamer 
‘Baroness,’ then coaling up for her trip to the mouth 
of the Belly River, about 160 km where the coal 
mine owned by Sir Alex. Galt and associates is 
located. The coal is floated down in scows to 
Medicine Hat, and will doubtless be carried in the 
same way hundreds of kilometers east if the com- 
pany do not make ‘“‘better terms’’ with the C.P.R. 
for railway transit. It is by far the best coal I have 
seen in the Northwest. I am not sufficiently scien- 
tific to discover how it can be classed as lignite, or 
partially lignite. Any coal dealer would buy it for 
Briar Hill or other Cleveland coal of equal quality, 
and the engine men on board the steamer and on 
the cars agree as to its excellent qualities for 
generating steam. There is abundance of coal 
measures near Medicine Hat going west, but many 
samples shown me were much inferior to the Galt 
mine.” 

Excerpts from The Winnipeg Daily Times 
13 August 1883 





In April 1910 an inspector noted, ‘The way Russell 
operates his mine is if some contractor needs coal for a 
steamer, Russell goes to town and hires two or three 
miners for a week or two.” Steam engines were a signifi- 
cant market for small producers until about 1918. They 
gulped tons of water and coal, most of the energy being 
used simply to move the smoke-belching, ponderous 
monsters. 

George and John Rollingson came out from England 
in 1902 and worked the mine for Russell. The brothers 
quarreled in 1904 with the result that John remained here 
to work for Russell while George returned to England, 
where he later married, coming back to Lethbridge in 
1913. In 1913, also, John Rollingson became the operator 
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of the Russell mine. Two seams were being exploited, a 
top seam 0.9 m in thickness and a bottom seam 1.2 m in 
thickness, with 2.1 m of rock in between. 

The mine was normally open in the wintertime, al- 
though not always. On 15 February 1916, in an unusual 
winter flood, the St. Mary River rose 5.5 to 6.1 mina few 
hours, flooding the workings. Fortunately there was no 
one in the mine at the time but the entry caved in and 
rails and timber were lost. John Rollingson, operator at 
the time, opened a new entry back from the river, 
intending to drive toward the old workings. 

Robert Reed’s lease of the mine was disastrous in that 
he sold only 4.5 tonnes of coal after having it surveyed 
in September 1924 at a cost of about $30. He gave up the 
mine on 27 July 1925. 


Lockout 


A “‘lock out” of the miners took place here 
{Lethbridge] on 15th February last. The Alberta 
Railway & Coal Company had come to the conclu- 
sion that they were employing more men and paying 
higher wages than their business warranted, and as 
they did not wish to discriminate between men and 
men, many of whom were equally good, they closed 
the works, published a new schedule of rates, and 
gave the men time to consider and subscribe to their 
new terms. Five hundred and eighty men were thus 
thrown upon the community and only about one 
hundred and fifty of them could hope for re- 
engagement. The new scale of wages was a reduc- 
tion of seventeen per cent on the old scale, and the 
men in a body declared they would not accept it. 
The situation now and again became a little strained, 
but to their credit be it said, the men behaved un- 
commonly well and no damage was done to prop- 
erty. Of course I knew a good many of the men, so 
that I tried to pour oil on the troubled water and to 
bring about a modus vivendi between masters and 
men. I was asked by the men to join their commit- 
tee chosen to discuss ways and means with the 
masters and gladly did so. We discussed the situa- 
tion at great length and obtained certain concessions 
with the proviso that the men would accept the com- 
pany’s conditions as amended by 6 A.M. on the 9th 
March. Failing that, the company intimated that they 
would withdraw the concessions and would discuss 
the situation no further. The committee reported 
results to a general meeting of the men on the after- 
noon of the 8th March, which | thought and hoped 
would approve of what had been done. Foolishly 
led, however, by one or two firebrands, the men 
reviled their committee and scornfully rejected the 
proposed terms. On the 10th March symptoms of 
distress began to show themselves among the men 
and in the afternoon something like a stampede set 
in for the colliery office where the company’s forms 
were laid out for acceptance and signature, and the 
works were soon provided with all the men they 
required. 

Report of Superintendent Deane, NWMP, 
1 December 1894 





On 24 November 1937, Holton & Minor registered 
‘‘Russell Coal” as the trade name of the coal being taken 
by them from the mine. 

Mine inspectors had their problems with George 
Russell and the succession of lessees, as they did with 
many small operators, usually involving the sending in of 
reports and other documentation, qualifications of mine 
employees, surveys and ventilation in the mine. 

The mine was abandoned on 14 April 1941, at the 
close of the 1940-41 season. 


Mine No. 0056 


Located in Lsd 2 and 3, Sec 7, Twp 7, Rge 21, in the 
coulees west of the CHEC-Radio transmitter on Highway 
No. 5, the total production from this mine was 66 836 ton- 
nes of coal. There were two seams at depths of approx- 
imately 38 and +2 m. Composition of the top seam was 
46 cm coal, 8 cm clay, 23 cm coal with a rock roof and 
floor; of the bottom seam, shale roof, 51 cm coal, 18 cm 
blackjack, 31 cm coal and a shale floor. Known originally 
as The Old Houk Mine but more commonly as The Baker 
Mine, it was owned and/or operated by: 


George Houk 1902-05 
Thomas R. Baker June 1909-10 
Thomas H. Baker & Son Apr 1910-15 


Edward Oliver & Sons 
Benjamin Oliver 

Abandoned: 16 February 1918 
William Urwin 
John Rollingson 

Abandoned: 13 February 1922 
Roscoe J. Baker 
Arthur Bembridge 

Abandoned: 31 March 1924 
Razzolini, Filestino & Loxton 
Razzolini & Filestino 
Albert Razzolini 
Razzolini & Bonetti 


June 1915-17 
June 1917-18 


Feb 1920 
Oct 1920-22 


July 1923 
Aug 1923-24 


July 1927-28 
Jan 1928 

Oct 1928-29 
Oct 1929-30 


Razzolini, Bonetti & Pederzolli May 1930-32 
Razzolini, Pederzolli & Bridarolli Aug 1932-33 
Razzolini & Bridarolli Sept 1933-45 
Albert Razzolini Jan 1945-54 


Abandoned: September 195+ 


The registered trade mark for coal from this mine was 
“Baker Coal.” 

George Washington Houk, a frontiersman of the 
Whoop-Up era, ran cattle in the vicinity in the late 1880s 
and, presumably, opened the mine at that time. Houk 
operated a wholesale liquor business in Lethbridge and 
may have rented the mine to others although markets 
would have been few. 

Like all small mines in the region, this one produced 
coal on an intermittent basis depending on local demand. 
By 1916, four of Edward Oliver’s sons had enlisted in the 
113th Battalion, Lethbridge Highlanders, or the 175th Bat- 
tery, CFA, and he was left to operate the mine by himself 
until his son, Benjamin, was discharged for medical 
reasons. 

In 1917 Benjamin Oliver took over the lease from his 
father, Edward Oliver. Ben Oliver and his wife, ‘'Sis”’ 
(Elizabeth Howard Oliver], worked as a team, she doing 
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George Rollingson 


George Rollingson was born in Northumber- 
land, England, on 10 April 1881. He went to work 
in the coal pits there as a boy of ten. 

With his brother, John, he came to Lethbridge 
in 1902 where they got a job with George F. Russell 
in his Pothole Coulee mine. In 1904 there was a busi- 
ness disagreement between the brothers, the upshot 
being that John remained at the Russell mine while 
George returned to England. 

George Rollingson continued to work in the 
coal mines in the Old Country but found time to 
marry in 1904 and start a family with the birth of 
his son, Henry, in 1906. (Another son, Albert, was 
born in 1923.) In 1913, probably sensing the oppor- 
tunity for a better life, he returned to Canada and 
to Lethbridge. 

He got a job as overman at the Malloy Mine near 
Picture Butte. But he spent much of his spare time 
trying to get started in a mine of his own. He secured 
a coal lease ona tract of land in the Pothole district 
from rancher Wm. D. (Curly) Whitney, paying him 
50 cents per ton of coal mined. And whenever he 
was able, he put in time trying to develop the prop- 
erty. As soon as it looked as if the new mine might 
be a commercial success, Rollingson left the Malloy 
brothers and started on his own. 

The new mine was located near the junction of 
the St. Mary and Oldman Rivers. Rollingson regis- 
tered the name of the mine as ‘‘The Twin River Cou- 
lee Mine’’ and the brand name ‘‘Whoop Up Coal” 
for the product. The Mines Branch assigned a 





the outside work and he doing the inside mining. One of 
her duties was to haul coal up an incline to the tipple, then 
help Mr. Allison, a local coal dealer, to load his wagon and 
to get up the coulee hill. In the evening Mrs. Oliver and 
baby Pearl usually came to the mine. The baby was plac- 
ed in her blankets in a corner while the mother took over 
the drilling machine. ‘‘Sitting on an empty powder keg, 
she would bore holes in the face of the coal that I (Ben 
Oliver] had prepared for blasting. When all was ready Sis 
and baby were off home to make supper while ] went back 
to fill the holes with powder and blast loose the next day's 
supply of coal.” 

There were two coal seams on the property, about 
3.6m apart. John Rollingson was the first to mine the top 
seam, apparently a seam other than the Galt seam. The 
mine was closed by R. J. Baker on 31 March 1924 and re- 
mained closed until 1927. The mine was abandoned in 
September 1954 because of too much water. The mine 
was worked for only two days a week but pumps had to 
be kept going for seven days--an uneconomical operation. 


Mine No. 0092 


Known successively as The Barnes Mine, The River- 
view Mine, Royal Collieries Mine and The Royal View 
Mine, this colliery was located in portions of Secs 29, 30, 
31, and 32, Twp 9, Rge 21. The seam measured 1.2 m in 


number, Mine No. 738, to the property. Although 
occasionally leased to others, this was Rollingson’s 
most important holding over many years. He opened 
at least four entries along the length of the outcrop 
on this lease. 

Rollingson was to be involved with other mines 
over the next 40 years. They included: Mine No. 55, 
which he and John Rollingson had worked from 
1902-04; Mine No. 977, held briefly by Rollingson 
in 1922; and Mine No. 889, leased by Rollingson and 
his son in 1950-56. 

By the late 1950s, Rollingson had become a leg- 
end in the Lethbridge coal fields. Mine inspectors 
pointed out that he continued to operate low- 
producing mines because he had always mined and 
it had become “‘force of habit.’’ They marvelied thar, 
even when well into his seventies, he could ‘‘han- 
dle a miner’s pick with the best of them.” 

When he finally retired in 1955 at age 74, 
George Rollingson had put in 64 years in the coal 
mines, about 20 of those years in England and 44 
years in the mines of the Lethbridge area. 

In 1963, the Lethbridge Historical Society and 
the Lethbridge Miners’ Library Club unveiled a 
marker, called ‘‘The Miner’s Cairn,” in the riverbot- 
tom. George Rollingson, along with oldtimers Matt 
and Mike Homulos and J. A. Jack) Foster, played a 
prominent part in the ceremony. In 1988, the cairn 
still stood in front of the Coalbanks Kiosk, the lat- 
ter a later tribute to the coal miners of the region. 

George Rollingson died in Lethbridge on 7 July 
1967. 





thickness at a depth of 50 to 150 m. Total production was 
64 458 tonnes of coal. Owner-operators were: 


Barnes Collieries (Wm. Barnes) 1904-05 

McKean & Raisbeck (lessees) Oct 1906 

Riverview Coal Company 1906-07 

Royal Collieries Ltd. 1907-12 
Abandoned: 30 December 1912 

John K. Hamilton Jan 1922 


Abandoned: After being worked for 24 days by 
Hamilton, 


The mine was opened by William Barnes in 1897 
when he purchased 4.0 ha of coal lands (actually part of 
his homestead) from the Dominion government. By 1903 
Barnes had obtained 64.8 ha of coal lands and had devel- 
oped his drift mine. At first coal was hauled by team and 
wagon from the riverbottom but by 1903 he had built an 
incline, using a long cable and drum worked by two horses 
to operate it. Like other local mine operators, he competed 
with the Galt company on a small scale, delivering coal 
about town and shipping an occasional carload into British 
Columbia. The mine was leased briefly by John W. 
McKean and a Mr. Raisbeck of Taber in October 1906. It 
had been taken over by the Riverview Coal Company by 
26 January 1907. 

Barnes sold out to Royal Collieries Ltd. (capitalized 
at $3,000,000) on 15 August 1907. Sale price was reputed 
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to be $15,000, a lot of money in those days. Barnes died 
suddenly in Montreal on 9 December 1907 while on his 
way to visit his old home in England. 

The company acquired an additional 3240 ha of coal 
lands, the coal seam being located at a depth of from 82 
to 90 m. By 16 January 1908 12 men were employed pro- 
ducing 23 tonnes of coal per day. Later in 1908 a 10-km 
long spur line was built north on 21 St N to the mine site. 
(The spur line operated under a subsidiary of Royal Col- 
lieries Limited called the Royal Collieries Railway Com- 
pany Limited.) The village of Royal View, later 
incorporated as such but sometimes called Royal City or 
Coal City in early news reports, developed near the mine 
entrance. The company sank a slope to connect with old 
mine workings on 10 September 1908. By 1909 develop- 
ment of the underground workings was going ahead 
rapidly and an output of 180 tonnes per day had been 
reached. Equipment already installed had a capacity of 360 
tonnes per day. The mine was entered by means ofa slope, 
ventilation was produced by an electrically-driven fan, and 
haulage was done by means of an electric locomotive. A 
tipple with rotary dump for four cars was in place by 1912. 
Two hundred men were employed at peak periods. The 
mine went into voluntary insolvency on 30 December 
1912 and was closed. 

On 1 December 1913, Royal Collieries was put up for 
auction although a reserve bid was not reached. On 21 
April 1914, the CPR began to take up the abandoned Royal 
View spur track. The village itself, and particularly its 
school, persisted into the 1920s. 

John K. Hamilton tried to reopen the mine (actually 
that portion in Lsd 8, Sec 31) in January 1922 but was 
unable to reach an agreement on use of surface rights with 
Albert E. Dupen, a son-in-law of William Barnes, who 
somehow had regained control of the property. 
Hamilton’s intent was to remove some blocks of coal that 
were left near the outcrop. A few tonnes of coal were 
removed, leading to a lawsuit for wages owed by James 
Bateman, then operating the mine on Hamilton’s behalf. 

There was additiona! interest in the old Royal Col- 
lieries mine in 1936 when George Coutts asked for plans 
of the underground workings as he had applied to lease 
part of Royal coal lands. In 1938, Lund, Nelson and 
Hagblad made the same request. 

Four coal mines in the Lethbridge field had ‘‘Royal”’ 
or ‘Royal View" in the company name or mine name. 
These were: 


Royal Collieries Ltd. (1907-1912, #0092) 
Royal Lethbridge Collieries Ltd. (1925, #1095) 
Royal View Mine (1936, #1109) 

New Royal View Mine (1944-1946, #1219) 


All were fairly respectable producers and yielded 64 458 
tonnes, 355 678 tonnes, 140 358 tonnes, and 62 707 ton- 
nes of coal, respectively. The first three clustered in and 
adjacent to the SE quarter of Sec 31, Twp 9, Rge 21. The 
fourth was located about 8.0 km southeast of the others 
and bore little geographic relationship to them. 


Mine No. 0104 


The mine was located in Sec 6, Twp 10, Rge 21 near 
where the village of Diamond City later developed. 
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A Dominion Lands receipt issued to William Barnes on 27 May 1896 for purchase of 20 ac [8.1 ba] of surface and coal mining 
rights. Barnes initially got into real estate but lost most of bis town property in tbe depression of the early 1890s. This purchase 
Started bim in the coal mining business. Eventually be sold out to Royal Collieries. (See Mine No. 92.) 
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The now-ghost town of Royal View is largely unknown to Letbbridgians altbough described in a book by the Sunnyside Area Historical 
Society (1988). It was variously known as Royal City and Coal City in addition to the correct name of Royal View. Here is a town 
plan although the school grounds, off to the lower left, were not included. 
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Sir Alexander Galt Museum 


Variously known as the Ardley Hardite Mine, the Diamond 
Mine, Federal Mine No. 3, and the Lethbridge Diamond 
Mine, its total production was 319 700 tonnes of coal. The 
seam was located at a depth of from 29 to 77 m and con- 
sisted of a shale roof, from 38-61 cm of coal, 0-15 cm of 
clay, 61-76 cm of coal, and 15-40 cm of bone, with a shale 
floor. Owner-operators were: 


Charles Padley (owner) Mar 1905 
Donald & William McNabb Mar 1905 
Hugh Bullock & Daniel Philips June 1905 
Bulwell Coal & Iron Mining Co. Ltd. Nov 1905-06 
Black Diamond Coal Co. Ltd. Oct 1906 
Diamond Coal Co., Ltd. Oct 1906-14 
Abandoned: 17 January 1914 
Federal Coals Ltd. Nov 1917 
James O. Hannah Dec 1917-18 
Union Collieries Ltd. Mar 1918 


Trust & Guarantee Co. Ltd. 
Abandoned: February 1919 
Consolidated Diamond Collieries Ltd. 

E. LeBlanc & Partners 
Abandoned: 15 December 1929 


The corporate structure of this property in its early 
years was a puzzle. The McNabbs held leases on various 
parcels, which were cancelled on 24 June 1905 but 
transferred to Bullock & Philips the same day. Padley, a 


June 1918-19 


Nov 1923-29 
Dec 1929 


Baptist minister, dealt with the North-West Territorial ad- 
ministration and was the person who sparked the con- 
solidation of the property and organization of the Bulwell 
Coa! & Iron Mining Company. On 19 October 1906, in 
a corporate shuffle, the mine was reorganized and named 
the Diamond Coal Company. It closed on 17 January 1914 
when the company went broke. 


In March 1905 diamond drilling began on a 2025-ha 
property about 11 km northeast of Lethbridge. The prop- 
erty was known as the Black Diamond mining property 
and was described as being owned by the Black Diamond 
Coal Company. Test holes revealed a 1.2-m seam of coal 
at about 122 m although the seam was later found to range 
up to 2.1 m in thickness in a few places. In keeping with 
the booster mentality of the times, investigators also found 
indications of iron ore, vast quantities of building stone 
and remarkably good quality brick earth. (The name 
“Bulwell’”’ came from the Bulwell Brick Co.) On 22 
November a new company took over the Black Diamond 
property and organized under the name, Bulwell Coal & 
Iron Mining Company, Ltd. 


Charles Padley was general manager of Bulwell Coal 
& Iron Co., Ltd. The company owned 779 ha of surface 
rights, 2163 ha of mining rights, and a townsite [later the 
location of Diamond City] comprising 129 ha. Proven 
reserves of coal on the property totaled 49 million ton- 





. . . : rah s, SE 
The Riverview Ranch home of Albert E. Dupen and family. Dupen married Grace Barnes, daughter of William Barnes, on whose 
homestead the ranch bouse was located. The elderly lady in a chair facing the camera ts Mrs. Elizabeth Barnes, widow of Wm. Ba : 
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Yard engine at the Diamond Coal Company mine (Mine No, 10-4). 


nes. When a railway connection was obtained the new that started about May 1913. The mine was put up for auc- 
company became a strong competitor. When first en- tion on 25 March 1916 with a reserve bid of $500,000. 
countered the coal seam was 2.1 m thick and consisted The bid was not reached but the company wound up its 
of ‘‘good hard clear workable coal of the finest quality”’ affairs around January 1917 and sold the mine in October. 
but it soon narrowed to a thickness of 1.2-1.5 m. In 1907 By 12 June 1918 the Trust & Guarantee Company, Limited, 
the Diamond Coal Co. installed a new tipple to handle 900 of Calgary was operating the mine on behalf of the bond- 
tonnes a day, also new electric plants, water tower, boilers, holders. The mine was abandoned later in the year and 
brick-making plant, and electric motors for hauling coal was not reopened until 10 November 1923. 
in the mine. In 1908, authorized capital was shown to be In testimony to a 1919 coal commission (Bercuson, 
$1.5 million and considerably more development had 1978 p229), the strongly-opinionated Wm. D. L. Hardie, 
taken place. John Bamling was mine manager but was suc- then mayor of Lethbridge, indicated why he thought the 
ceeded by W. D. L. Hardie in 1910. (Hardie resigned amid company went broke. ‘‘You take the Diamond. They have 
great acrimony on 7 September 1912 and later sued the spent about a million and a half in stock--probably 
company for back pay.} A 22-km long spur line of railway somewhere between four and five hundred thousand in 
was laid from Prairie View (now Coalhurst) in 1909 and cash there. It was squandered. Do a little and stop, and 
was equipped with locomotive, passenger coach and do it all over. But that wasn’t legitimate. That was what 
freight cars. The line was later extended across Piyami they call speculation. It was a stock market proposition.” 
Coulee to Turin. Since the mine was located in the river- The mine was reopened in 1917 by Federal Coals 
bottom, consideration was given at the time to hoisting Company, a Montreal-based outfit, and briefly called 
the coal to the tipple on the prairie level by means of a Federal Mine No. 3. However, James O. Hannah was 
double-track inclined railway, which was later installed. brought in on 15 November 1917 from the United States 
In 1913 a new entry was started at a point 670 m as a temporary manager and organized the Chicago-based 
north of the existing mine entry. The entry was driven Union Collieries on 16 March 1918. Consolidated Dia- 
to connect with the mine workings to obtain an increas- mond Collieries Ltd. leased the mine from the Calgary- 
ed output. Haulage from the second entry was by means based Trust & Guarantee Company, Ltd., and reopened 
of electric locomotive, coal cars being taken to the foot the mine on 2 November 1923. (The Trust company had 
Of the incline. But financial troubles plagued the company taken over from Union Collieries on 17 June 1918.) Con- 
and it was not able to weather the economic downturn solidated closed the mine on 15 December 1929 and hired 
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E. LeBlanc & Partners as caretakers. The company failed 
to pay them so LeBlanc and partners Fred J. Caley, Joseph 
Gibson, C. Kurze, E. R. LeBlanc and W. Petrie took coal 
from the mine in lieu of wages. Salvage of equipment 
started on 27 April 1931 and the mine was sealed by 2 
Match 1932. 

A very large part of the capital stock of the Diamond 
Coal Co. Ltd. was held in the name of the Baptist Church 
as Charles Padley in 1905 was the pastor of the Lethbridge 
Baptist Tabernacle where he had succeeded the first 
pastor, Rev. J. G. Coulter White, in 1904. 


Mine No. 0161 


This was one of a small cluster of drift mines on the 
east side of the St. Mary River south of Pothole Creek. It 
was located in about Lsd 6, Sec 2, Twp 7, Rge 22 and was 


Did they Bring the 
Ponies Up? 


In the heyday of coal mining in the Lethbridge 
district, it seemed that, every time you turned 
around, the men at one mine or another, or all of 
them, would be on strike. The reasons often ap- 
peared trivial to the onlooker although they were 
probably important enough to men working in dark, 
oft-times dangerous, underground rooms. 

According to James Stanley Kirkham, speaking 
in the 1920s, Lethbridgians learned to judge the 
seriousness of a strike by asking, ‘Did they bring the 
ponies up?” 

If the miners did not bring the ponies up, 
Kirkham suggested, one could assume that the strike 
would be short-lived as the miners would not per- 
mit the animals to go unattended for very long. 

If miners did bring up the ponies, however, one 
could assume that their strike leaders were very 
serious indeed and that the strike might go on for 
weeks, sometimes for months. 

Horses (actually ponies because there wasn’t 
much headroom in the mine tunnels) were used in 
haulage of cars from the coal face to the main 
haulways , sometimes to the mine entrance itself. 
Drivers tended to become quite attached to their 
horses. Fred Beresford, stable boss at Galt No. 3, 
died during a fire in the mine because he insisted 
on going to the underground stables to look after 
the horses in his care. An ex-miner recalled, ‘‘Them 
horses was smart!” 

Charles Watmough, a former miner, discussed 
mine ponies (Walker, 1984 p167) and said in part, 
“These Welsh and Shetland ponies were valued very 
highly but are now extinct in this area. They drifted 
unheralded into the past, never to return. If ever a 
good replica of a mine horse was to be placed on 
a pedestal, I think the old miners would remove their 
hats in its presence. Yes, and I think a few tears 
would be shed as well. Such was their love for those 
simple little band-tails.”’ 
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Coal Mining Technology 
in 1928 


The development at the large mines is by means 
of vertical shafts sunk to the coal seam, while the 
smaller mines are generally developed either by 
short slopes in a coulee or by level drifts driven in 
from the outcrop. The general method of develop- 
ment once the coal seam has been reached is to drive 
main roadways about eight feet [2.44 m] in width. 
These main roadways are parallel to the main cleav- 
age planes of the coal and are called ‘‘butt entries.” 

At intervals off these entries other entries at right 
angles to the main cleavage of the coal are driven 
and these are called ‘‘face entries.’’ Off these face 
entries again butt entries are driven at intervals, and 
it is off these butt entries that places from 18 [5.5 
m] to 22 feet (6.7 mJ are driven, called rooms. A pillar 
of coal is left between each room, and after the 
rooms have been driven as far as planned these 
pillars of coal are removed, starting at the inside end 
of the room. When the rooms and the pillars have 


been worked out, the pillars of coal between the butt 
entries are also worked and the coal in them ex- 


tracted. The coal underground is loaded into small 
cars carrying from half a ton [0.45 tonne] to a ton 
and a half [1.36 tonnes] each, and transported in 
these cars on narrow gauge tracks to the surface. At 
the very small wagon mines where the coal is won 
at only a short distance from the surface the cars are 
pushed by hand. Where the distance is too great for 
this, horses are used to haul the coal. Horse haulage, 
however, has its economic limitations, and where 
the distance is too great for economical horse 
haulage, mechanical haulage is used, generally what 
is known as ‘‘endless rope haulage.’’ This system 
consists of a long endless rope, driven by an engine 
underground or on the surface. 

The cars are clamped to this rope, which pulls 
them out to the shaft bottom where they are 
unclamped and hoisted to the surface. The empty 
cars are again clamped to the rope on their return 
from the surface and pulled in to the workings of 
the mine. Practically all coal is mined by machines. 
The machine in general use is the punching machine 
operated by compressed air. The machine is really 





closer to Magrath than to Lethbridge. Known as The Old 
Fort Mine, total production from the mine was 194 ton- 
nes. The original inspector's information sheet read, “Out- 
crops 20 feet [6.1 m] above river; seam comprises of 24 
in (61 cm] of bottom coal, 12 in (31 cm] of bone and 5 
in [13 cm] of top coal overlain with shale roof; level seam; 
outside incline pitching at 28°."’ It operated during twO 
periods: 


James Perry & Son 1907-08 
Abandoned: May 1908 , 
William Reece Feb 1920-21 


Abandoned: 13 March 1921 


a large mechanical pick which breaks into the bot- 
tom of the coal for a distance of about five feet [1.5 
m] and enables the coal to be shot down and loaded 
with less explosives and with less breakage than if 
it be shot out of the solid. 

While the mines of the district are not very 
‘‘gassy,”’ inflammable gas is found in some of them. 
In these mines the miners use electric lamps, and the 
mines are kept clear of gas by means of large cen- 
trifugal fans situated on the surface. Very large quan- 
tities of air are required to properly ventilate the 
extensive mines in this field, and the cost of main- 
taining adequate ventilation is considerable. The 
largest of the fans in the district blows over 200,000 
cubic feet [5600 m3] of air per minute through the 
mine. It will be realized that the power required to 
drive such a fan is considerable when it is consid- 
ered that this quantity represents over 9,000 tons 
[8182 tonnes} of air every 24 hours. 

The mines are equipped with up-to-date ap- 
pliances for properly screening and preparing the 
coal for the market so as to produce the best possi- 
ble product. The coal is screened into various market 
sizes varying from lump coal over a four-inch screen 
{10 cm] to slack through a three-eights [1.0 cm] 
screen. The larger sizes are transported along slowly- 
moving belts on the tipple where all impurities are 
picked out by hand. The smaller sizes are cleaned 
mechanically by what are known as spiral separators. 
These machines were first developed in the Penn- 
sylvania anthracite field where they were used to 
clean the smaller sizes of anthracite. 

They were tried out in this -field in 1919 and 
were found to give equally good results with this 
coal. The coal to be cleaned goes down spiral chutes 
which are set On an angle that is adjustable. It is 
found that owing to difference in the coefficients of 
friction of coal and iron and rock and iron the coal 
travels faster down the chute than the rock and, due 
to centrifugal force, tends to make its way to the out- 
side of the spiral while the rock remains on the in- 
side. In this way a very fine separation of coal and 
rock is made, giving a very clean product for the 
market. 

By Joseph B. deHart, M. Sc. 
The Lethbridge Daily Herald 18 July 1928 





Nothing is known of the first operation except that 
Perry ceased operations in May 1908. Reece opened the 
mine on 3 February but closed it from 30 August to 1 Oc- 
tober as demand for coal was very soft. He reopened the 
mine on 25 October but closed again on 13 March 1921 
and abandoned the property. 

The Old Fort Mine was located about 11 km south 
of the known location of Fort Whoop-Up. Archaeologists 
have long suspected that a heretofore unknown whiskey 
trading post was once located in the vicinity of the mine 
and have shown renewed interest in the site. 

The mine serves as an example of a number of small 
mines, particularly south of Lethbridge, that survived for 
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brief periods (sometimes for surprisingly long periods) on 
intermittent production from relatively thin seams (0.9 m 
in thickness) for localized consumption. On 29 January 
1926 one such mine operator got a contract from River 
Junction School board to supply coal for $11 per two- 
tonne load to be delivered as required. They were 
sometimes called ‘wagon mines.’’ These small operations 
were not well equipped, as a rule, and depended on 
“picks, powder and elbow grease.” 

A popular term for such mines was ‘‘gopher hole 
mines.” Glen F. Hamilton with his father, James F. 
Hamilton, surveyed. many of these smail mines. Mr. 
Hamilton told us that a lot of them had as little as 1.1 m 
of headroom and it was necessary tO go into them on one’s 
hands and knees. The Hamiltons had to set up their survey- 
ing instruments before going into these mines to ensure 
that the tripod was no more than about a metre high. It 
was no place for those with claustrophobia. 


The Ethnic Mix 


During the First World War, forms were issued 
to the coal companies and they were asked to keep 
track of the ethnic origin of their employees and 
whether or not they were naturalized British sub- 
jects. (Officially, there was no such thing as a 
Canadian in those days, and, in fact, until well into 
the Second World War we were all Scotch-Canadian, 
Swedish-Canadian and so on. Yet for some reason, 
“Canadians”’ are listed below.]} 

Here is the make-up of the work force in the 
Chinook Company, Limited, mine at Commerce and 
the North American Collieries Mine at Coalhurst in 
April 1918: 

Commerce Coalhurst 
Canadian 9 66 
English 24 54 
Scotch 10 29 
Irish 1 
Hindu 
Other British Possessions 
Welsh 
French 
Belgian 
Roumanian 
American 
Russian 
Austrian 
German 
Swedish 
Norwegian 1 
Italian 43 
Hungarian 11 


Total 166 366 


Other nationalities listed included Australian, 
Serbian, Greek, Danish, Portugese, Dutch, Spanish, 
Montenegrian, Turkish, Armenian, Mexican, Chi- 
nese, and Japanese. In addition, there was space at 
the bottom of the form and a note: “‘Add to the list 
of nationalities any which are not mentioned.”’ 





Mine No. 0162 
22 


Located in the SE quarter of Sec 2, Twp 7, Rge 22, 
total production from this mine, known as The Magrath 
Mine, was 2148 tonnes. The seam outcropped at a depth 
of 12 mand consisted of 1.22 m of coal. Successive owner- 
operators were: 


Magrath Coal Co. 
William Jaynes (lessee) 
Closed: 8 August 1916 
Francis Gillespie (lessee) 
Abandoned: February 1917 
William Reece (lessee) 
Abandoned: 18 December 1919 


May 1907-19 
Sept 1914-16 


1916-17 


Sept 1919 


Ammon Mercer, Levi Harker, Alva M. Merkley, and 
John Lye Gibb, prominent pioneer citizens of Magrath, 
were the principal owners of the Magrath Coal Company. 
Mine inspector’s information sheets list P. G. Clarke, H. 
S. Thain and F. Gillespie as mine managers for the Com- 
pany at various times. The mine was located about 10 km 
north of Magrath and supplied local demand only. It had 
no railway connection. William Reece also was a pioneer 
citizen of Magrath, arriving with his family in 1900. The 
mine, which opened in May 1907, closed about Christmas 
1910. On 28 August 1912, Lethbridge real estate agent W. 
H. Johnson obtained an option to buy the Magrath Mine 
property for $15,000. The mine had not operated for 
several months previously and had deteriorated badly. In 
any event, Johnson let his option lapse. The mine was then 
leased to William Jaynes on 15 September 1914 but was 
shut down again on 8 August 1916. The mine flooded in 
February 1917 because of an ice jam on the St. Mary River, 
as its entrance was only 1.5 m above the river and 3.0 m 
from it. It was abandoned by Francis Gillespie at this time. 
Reece reopened the mine on 27 September 1919 but was 
forced to abandon it on 18 December as he could not 
reach a satisfactory agreement with the owners, the 
Magrath Coal Company. There was a brief flurry of interest 
on 18 December 1920 when two citizens of Magrath, Dow 
and Matkins, expressed an intent to reopen the mine but 
the effort came to naught. 

John L. Gibb died on 17 December 1920 at age 73. 
Profoundly religious, for the fast six years of his life he 
was classed as a Patriarch of the LDS church in Magrath. 
He was the father of 18 children, grandfather of 150, and 
great-grandfather of 10, most of whom resided in southern 
Alberta. 


Mine No. 0174 


Variously known as The Coalhurst Mine, The 
Lethbridge Mine, The Lethbridge Imperial Mine, The 
North American Mine, The Lethbridge Colliery and brief- 
lv in 1935 as Galt Mine No. 9, the mine was located in 
Secs 15-17 and 20-22, Twp 9, Rge 22. The seam was 
located at a depth of 153 to 192 m with shale roof, 1.44 
m coal, 20 cm bone and a further 13 cm coal. It was one 
of the larger producers in the Lethbridge field, yielding 
3 774 567 tonnes from 1911 to 1936. Successive owner- 
operators were: 


Rogers Coal Co. 
Lethbridge Collieries 


June 1908 
Aug 1910-13 


Canadian Coal & Coke Co. Ltd. Nov 1913-15 
North American Collieries Ltd. Feb 1916-28 
Coal Producers Ltd. Apr 1928-34 
Royalties Oil & Share Corp. Ltd. Feb 1934-35 
Lethbridge Collieries Ltd. Apr 1935-36 


Abandoned: 30 May 1936 


The development of this mine resulted in the foun- 
ding of the present Town of Coalhurst. It was the scene 
of an explosion in December 1935 that resulted in the 
death of 16 miners and the closing of the mine, by far 
Coathurst’s most traumatic civic experience. 

A merger of four mines in the Lethbridge-Crowsnest 
Pass area, including Lethbridge Collieries, took place in 
January 1911. It resulted in the formation of the Canadian 
Coal & Coke Co. Ltd, with E. B. Greenshields as president. 
The object of the consolidation was to bring about 
economics of management and to systematize production 
and distribution. Lethbridge Collieries was brought in 
because it produced a good domestic coal, particularly at- 
tractive to the northern Montana market. 

The company controlled about 39 km? of coal lands. 
In 1910 two shafts were sunk to a depth of 175 m to reach 
the 1.4-m thick coal seam. The mine was soon equipped 
to handle about 1400 tonnes of coal per day. Much plant 
development took place in 1911 as mine inspectors’ 
reports for the period show. Comments by Charles Fergie, 
general manager, tell something of development of the 
mine. 


“We broke ground for the first time on 15 August 
1910 and were in running order and lifting coal by 1 
August 1911. Our spur track was laid and in operation in 
March 1911. When in working order and running to our 
full capacity, we will employ 800 men and lift from 1400 
to 1800 tonnes per day. We have the latest kinds of elec- 
trical appliances throughout and every facility for rapid 
and economic operation has been installed.’’ By August 
1912 the mine was lifting 1088 tonnes per day and from 
100 to 200 miners were employed. 


Downtown Coalhurst was destroyed by fire on 19 
December 1934, the first of two devastating town 
tragedies. Then, about a year after the downtown fire, that 
most-feared accident in coal mining communities 
happened: a gas explosion in the depths of the mine. The 
9 December 1935 page one headline of the Lethbridge 
Daily Herald was ‘‘Coathurst Mine Yields 16 Dead. Only 
Four Escape From Explosion-wracked Workings."’ The ex- 
plosion took place about 4:30 p.m. at the change of shift. 
It happened in the southeast corner of the mine, which 
was the only part then working. The mine was to have 
been closed on 1! April 1936 when Galt No. 8, anew mine 
at the west end of the CP Rail High Level Bridge, got into 
production. The blast occurred about 1.6 km from the 
shaft. Dead were John Cook, Harry Dugan, Angelo 
Ermacora, Leo Gossul, Anthony Gres}, Fritz Gresl, Louis 
Gresl, Mike Kadilak, Bill Lukacs, Andrew Prokop, Evaristo 
Rota, John Sarog, Albino Simeoni, Eben Williams, James 
Workman, and Kyfa Zmurchuk. Injured but alive were 
Andrew Kucej, Mike Matlock, Frank Prusick, John Ramage, 
and John Sicardo. Those who reached the shaft uninjured 
and were hoisted to safety were Frank Bruzik, L. Formos, 
J. Jouryluk, John Oilechow, Julius Popp, Wm. Ramage, M. 
Raskevich, C. Stine, and J. Uveges. 


Sie Alexander Galt Muscum 






A coal mine in a wheat country. 


Men in the mine at the time of the explosion, or who 
entered to begin rescue operations immediately after the 
explosion, were: J. Connors, John M. Davidson, Joseph 
B. deHart, Charles Gresl, Alexander Hirse, Alexander 
Hunter, McAndrews, Mike Negrello, Julius Popp, John 
Ramage, John Ramage Jr., William Ramage, John Sicardo, 
John Thompson, Pete Welling, and Harry White. 


Mine rescue teams displayed cool courage as they 
entered the shattered workings. Teams were: Coalhurst-- 
Captain Mike Negrello, Charles Gresl, J. Connors, J. 
Yakiwezuk, and Wm. Ramage; Lethbridge No. 6--Captain 
George Hargreaves, H. Tyrer, A. Antwhistle, R. Sneddon, 
and E. R. Tyrer; and a reserve team consisting of Joseph 
Macleod, John Macleod, Mike Boychuk, Tommy 
Donaldson, I. Reuben, and Addie Donaldson. 


Judge H. W. Lunney of the Supreme Court of Alberta 
acted as a one-man Royal Commission to investigate the 
Coathurst explosion. He held hearings in Lethbridge in 
January 1936 and submitted his report to the government 
on 16 April. He heard 72 witnesses, took 1,350 pages of 
testimony and examined 43 exhibits. Although gas had 
seldom been detected in the Coalhurst mine, expert opi- 
nion held that a gas explosion had caused the Coalhurst 
disaster. The gas came from old workings over the cave 
at the overcast. There were indications that one of the 
dead workmen might have accidentally broken the glass 
and bulb in his battery lamp, which sparked, thus setting 
off the explosion. This was accepted by Judge Lunney as 
the likeliest explanation although no precise cause was 
ever Officially determined, 


The professionalism displayed by mine rescue teams, 


The Coalhurst mine (Mine No. 174) ts shown in the 
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and the actions of al! mine officials and employees, were 
commended by Judge Lunney. 

Work continued in the mine after the explosion when 
small crews were engaged for a time in removal of pillars 
and other readily accessible coal. On 26 February 1936, 
for example, the comment was made that ‘‘it will be two 
or three days before we have finished mining coal for 
employees’ use.’’ Coal extraction was completed on 2 
March, and the work of removing rails and other 
underground equipment began. The mine was officially 
abandoned on 30 May 1936. 


Mine No. 0176 


Located in about Lsd 6, Sec 2, Twp 7, Rge 22, on the 
east side of the St. Mary River, this mine, called The St. 
Mary’s River Mine but registered as Bradshaw's Mine, did 
not produce so much as a ton of coal. The 61 cm seam 
was located at a depth of about 38 m. Likely it never got 
much beyond the prospect stage although a shaft was put 
down and an 82-m slope driven to the seam. Registered 
owners were: 


Bradshaw Mining Co. 
Ashworth Townsley (operator) 
Abandoned: About June 1911 


The Bradshaw Mining Co. was listed in Mines Branch 
files under the name of June J. Bradshaw, but owners ap- 
peared to include John Bradshaw, Richard Bradshaw, 
William Saby, Evan Oram and Ashworth Townsley, all 
pioneers of the Magrath area. On 31 December 1908 the 
shaft was at the +3 m level but the company had not yet 
reached coal. This prospect hole was abandoned soon 


June 1908-11 
1908-11 


Gas in Lethbridge Coal 
Mines 


The Lethbridge coal mines were not considered 
to be gassy but gas did occur and constant vigilance 
was necessary. 

The gas in coal mines is methane, also known 
as firedamp. It is a colorless, odorless, highly flam- 
mable gas, which can be explosive if mixed with air. 
Methane is the main constituent of natural gas. After- 
damp, the killer gas present in a mine after a fire or 
an explosion, is mostly nitrogen and carbon dioxide, 
with traces of free hydrogen and carbon monoxide. 

The gas that was present in Lethbridge coal 
mines tended to come from cracks and crevices in 
the coal seam when miners drove through the many 
faults that characterized the field. As mine managers 
put it, ‘Guard against gas ignition when going 
through faults or troubled ground.”’ The gas was of 
ten emitted in a small jet or “feeder,” which, on 
ignition, produced a flame two or three inches long. 
Enough gas was present that it could occasionally 
trigger explosions, usually of a localized nature. 
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after and by 6 July 1909 Townsley was sinking a slope at 
another point on the lease. Again, he was down about 20 
m but had not reached coal. By 22 November 1911, the 
slope had been driven 82 m and had reached a G0-cm seam 
of coal. A report of 7 September 1912 indicated the mine 
was closed down, entrance to the mine fenced, no one 
around and all houses vacant. And on 11 February 1913 
a final note in the file said that the mine had not operated 
for the last two years. 

This mine was located in an area where such infamous 
people as David E. (Dave) Akers and Thomas Lee (Tom) 
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The diagram below was prepared by a mine in- 
spector in connection with his investigation of burns 
suffered by a workman at the Chinook Coal Com- 
pany mine at Commerce. Gas from feeders near a 
fault had collected in a pocket on the ceiling. When 
the workman stood erect under the pocket the open 
flame from his miner’s lamp ignited a small explo- 
sion. Safety lights were in use by 1911, at least in 
the larger mines, and lessened the problem. 

Managers watched mine ventilation closely. 
First and most important, it provided working men 
with an abundant supply of fresh air. Second, it 
diluted and vented poisonous gas before it could 
become hazardous. A small explosion of methane 
gas, particularly in dry mines, caused coal dust to 
go into suspension, thus setting the stage for a far 
more serious secondary explosion. (There were in- 
dications that this happened at Hillcrest, Alberta, in 
1914, killing 189 men.] Such explosions knocked out 
the ventilating system and instantly used up two- 
thirds or more of the oxygen in the mine, replacing 
it with carbon dioxide. 
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Purcell extracted coal in the 1880s and 1890s. [Both men 
were deeply involved in the illegal whiskey trade of 
1869-1874. Purcell, particularly, continued to run booze 
into Canada from the United States unti} the mid-1890s. 
Purcell shot and killed Akers at the former’s place on the 
Pothole in December 1893. He was convicted of man- 
slaughter and sentenced to three years in Stony Mountain 
Penitentiary in Lethbridge’s first murder trial.] 

A record of all coal production was legally required 
from all mines. It seems obvious, however, that a few ton- 
nes were taken from this one. A permit system was in place 


Sic Alexander Galt Museum 


Lethbridge City Mine (Mine No. 192). 


to cover such production but some farmers digging coal 
for personal use may not have bothered to submit an an- 
nual report to the Department of Mines. 


Mine No. 0192 


Known as The City Mine, the Lethbridge City Mine, 
No. 10 Mine, or, rarely, as City No. 1 Mine this drift was 
located on the east bank of the river valley in Lsd 12, Sec 
31, and NE Sec 36, Twp 8, Rge 22, north of the present- 
day waterworks. The Mine was also known as No. 10 
because it was only a few hundred metres south of the 
former entrance to No. 9 drift mine, opened by the Galt 
company in 1891. Total production was 345 378 tonnes 
of coal, most of which was used in the city power plant 
to generate locally-used electricity. The seam, located at 
a depth of from 61 to 91 m, consisted of a gravel roof, 
56 cm of coal, a clay parting, and 1.23 m of coal. The only 
Owner-operator was: 


City of Lethbridge 
Abandoned: October 1941 


June 1909--+1 


When the city acquired the privately-owned 
Lethbridge Electric Light Company, Ltd., power plant in 
1908, it took steps to move the plant from its location near 
the Alberta Railway & Irrigation Company roundhouse and 
rebuild it in the riverbottom. The latter had to be rushed 
to completion when the prairie level power plant was de- 
stroyed by fire on New Year's Eve, 31 December 1909. 
Earlier the city had acquired 16 ha of coal lands from the 
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AR&ICo just east of the new power plant location. Wilfred 
Simm opened two entries to the new mine in June 1909, 
driving them straight east into the seam for 230 m. In 
September, mines superintendent Hugh Scott delivered 
130 tonnes of coal at $2.00 per tonne to the electric light 
department. The underground workings, heading direct- 
ly east into the coulee bluffs, eventually covered portions 
of Lsd’s 7, 9, 10, 12 and 16 in Sec 36. The mine employed 
eight men and one horse and produced about 23 tonnes 
of coal per day. All production was used by the City. The 
registered trade name of the coal produced was 
“Lethbridge City Coal.”’ 

James W. Boulton, a local businessman, complained 
upon completion of the city mine that it was not up to 
standards and refused to accept the verdict of an appointed 
committee, which declared his charges to be unfounded. 

An April 1910 report stated that the opening to the 
City Mine was 335 m north of the power plant and a few 
metres above it. From it the power plant obtained all the 
coal it needed with a minimum amount of handling. The 
mine cars ran from the mine to the plant by their own 
weight and the coal was automatically dumped, elevated 
into hoppers and fed into the fires. City schools, fire hall, 
city offices and other public buildings, and some needy 
families, were supplied with coal from the mine as well. 

The mine enabled the city to provide very cheap 
power to users at a considerable profit to citizens for many 
years. However, by 19-41 the steam-generating equipment, 
obtained originally from European factories, was worn out 


and difficult to replace. Accordingly, in spite of vociferous 
opposition from local coal companies, power plant equip- 
ment was converted for use with natural gas. The power 
plant was sold to Calgary Power in May 1974. 

The mine closed in October 1941 and alt entrances 
were sealed. In the 1970s the earth-fill for the modern 
Whoop-Up Drive covered the old entries to the City Mine. 

According to Alfred Davis, mine superintendent when 
the City Mine closed, a block or pillar of coal 183 m in 
diameter was left intact under the 1891-1955 Galt Hospital 
complex, now the Sir Alexander Galt Museum. An entry 
was driven through the block and coal from the area east 
of the hospital was removed through it. Galt hospital 
became inadequate for the needs of the city in the im- 
mediate post-Second World War period. By 1950 a new 
hospital! was proposed to be built in front of the old one. 
However, there was concern about subsidence because 
of the old City Mine workings. Dr. R. M. Hardy of the 
University of Alberta and John M. Davidson of Lethbridge 
Collieries Ltd. were asked to investigate and report. 

Concern was felt initially for the Galt Hospital power 
plant, already built on the north side of 5th Avenue on 
the edge of the coulees. It was experiencing cracks and 
subsidence. General manager Donald Livingstone and 
others had kept meticulous records of the appearance and 
location of surface cracks in relation to position of aban- 
doned underground workings. A consistent pattern 
emerged. (Cracks appeared on the surface at an angle of 
55° from an abandoned mine face.) These data were ap- 
plied to cracks appearing in the vicinity of Galt Hospital 
in relation to the extracted coal boundaries of the City 


Racism in the Coal Fields 


Blood Indian miners exploited a 61-cm thick 
seam of coal on the Reserve side of the St. Mary River 
as early as 1890, selling coal locally for about $6.50 
per tonne. The Black Horse Mine was in operation 
on the Reserve when the following letter was writ- 
ten. The 22 October 1922 letter to the Mines Branch 
indicates the position of local white miners in regard 
to Indian entrepreneurs: 

“We would like to know if the Mines Branch 
has any control over the white people going over 
to the reserve and digging their own coal and buy- 
ing from the Indians. It does not seem fair to us to 
pay the royalties and taxes we do and the Indians 
has no expenses whatever. The Indians bring the 
coal and sell to the white people for anything they 
can get, and we are selling it for $4.00 per ton ($4.40 
per tonne). The Indians sell coal all winter. There 
are three small [white-owned] mines just across the 
river from the Indians trying to make a success and 
it is hard to do under the conditions. 

Very truely Pyrah & Babcock” 

{Pyrah & Babcock had little need to worry. The 
Department of Indian Affairs, particularly when ad- 
ministered by Hon. Arthur Meighan around 1919 and 
later, destroyed Indian initiative and ambition in 
many fields--mining, farming, ranching, lumbering. 
See R. N. Wilson (1921)]. 
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A Dirty Combustible 
Rock 


The chemical makeup of coal, a surprisingly 
complicated material, is still poorly understood 
although it has been mined, used, studied, and 
analyzed for millennia. Researchers are still debating 
its very origins as well as its chemical structure. The 
term ‘‘coal’”’ covers a wide range of organic materials 
with vastly different compositions and properties 
and, in fact, may be a whole series of only tenuously 
related families of such materials. Perhaps the only 
general statement that can be made is that coal is a 
dirty, combustible rock. 

The great variability of coal provides headaches 
for the user. Many processes are sensitive to coal 
composition. Coal liquification, for example, in- 
volves breaking the complex molecular structure of 
coal into smaller molecules. Gasification involves the 
addition of hydrogen to produce methane. A host 
of products result when coal is used to provide 
chemical feedstocks. All of these uses presupposes 
a uniform source material, which is far from being 
the case. 

Even the burning of coal is no longer a simple 
matter of conversion to carbon dioxide, water and 
ash with release of heat. Acid rain results from sulfur 
and nitrogen pollutants. Trace elements and minerals 
present in coal can destroy pollution control devices 
and keep them from operating properly. Systems 
designed for coal from one mine might not work 
with coal from another; at times, coal taken from dif- 
ferent places in the same seam has caused problems. 

Variability is not limited to the molecular level. 
Larger divisions, called macerals [fragments of plant 
debris in coal], reflect different plant origins. Vitrinite 
is most common and is derived from wood. Exinite 
is derived from resin and plant remains such as pol- 
len and spores. Fusinite consists of charred remains 
from ancient forest fires. 

In his keynote speech to the 1983 International 
Conference on Coal Science at the University of 
Pittsburg, president Irving Wender stated, ‘“When 
1am asked what research on coal would be of most 
value to those who sell it, as well as to those who 
use it, I have no hesitation in saying: research on the 
composition of coal!”’ 

Adapted from Science News 17 September 1983 





Mine. It became obvious before exploratory drilling began 
that the City Mine was the culprit because surface cracks 
near the power plant were in the exact location expected 
in relation to the abandoned underground workings. The 
power plant was written off (it was used by the Parks 
Department for storage) and the new hospital was located 
elsewhere. 

A summary of the Hardy/Davidson report follows: 
‘Damaging settlements have occurred to the existing Galt 
Hospital due to subsidence resulting from coal mining 
Operations. 


Coal Research 


Research on coal has been conducted for more 
than 100 years although, for most of this century, 
activity in fundamental research has been at a low 
level. In terms of constant dollars, support for coal 
research was about the same in 1970 as it was in 
1910. The United States Bureau of Mines, as well as 
coal research establishments in Germany and 
elsewhere, devoted part of their efforts to establish 
general principles about coal, but these were not 
very successful. A principal reason is the great 
variability of the material. 

Coal samples derived from different seams and 
different localities differ markedly one from another. 
The sulfur content of coals ranges from 0.2 percent 
to about 7 percent. The ash fraction varies from a 
few percent to 30 percent or more. Wide differences 
are encountered in the chemical nature of the in- 
organic constituents. Oxygen content ranges from 
less than 3 percent in an anthracite coal to more than 
30 percent in a lignite. These differences reflect 
variations in the composition of the original organic 
material, in burial history, in burial environment, and 
in associated inorganic matter. Over eons, in- 
numerable chemical reactions have occurred within 
the organic matter, leading to complex substances 
of high molecular weight. The net result has been 
that most consumption of coal has been by burning 
it and advances in technology have been based on 
empiricism rather than on theory. 

Many experts believe that, during the rest of this 
century and beyond, coal will play a major role in 
replacing part of the energy and chemicals currently 
obtained from oil. About 75 percent of the coal used 
in North America is burned by electrical utilities. 
Another 14 percent is used to make coke, and most 
of the remainder is burned for industrial heat. Large 
potential applications include gasification to produce 
methane, chemical feedstocks, and liquid fuels. Ex- 
ports of coal are likely to become an important fac- 
tor in global economics. 

In future, as these uses increase, determined ef- 
forts will be made to improve the characterization 
and understanding of coal. 

Adapted from Science 19 June 1981 





“The experience in the Lethbridge coal mining field is that 
appreciable subsidence may develop during a period of 
at least 15 years after workings are abandoned, and there 
is no local experience to indicate accurately the period 
of time beyond which no further appreciable settlement 
is to be expected. 
“It would not be economical to attempt to reinforce a 
building of the type and magnitude of the proposed new 
hospital against damage if appreciable differential sub- 
sidence should occur over the area of the building. 
“For these reasons it is our opinion that the site should 
be abandoned for the proposed new hospital.”’ 

That is why the Lethbridge Regional Hospital is 
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located at 9 Av and 18 St S$ and not at the intersection of 
Scenic Drive and 5 Av 38! 


Mine No. 0195 


This mine, registered as The Standard Mine, or The 
Standard Lethbridge Mine, was little more than a prospect 
hole. Located in the SE quarter of Sec 28, Twp 9, Rge 21, 
there is no record of coal being produced. The only 
Owner-operator was: 


Standard Lethbridge Collieries Ltd. 
Abandoned: October 1909 


The apparent prospect was located about 8.8 km 
northeast of Lethbridge in an area with no other mines 
nearby. Edwin Proctor White was manager of the Regina- 
based company. He was unable to arrange for diamond 
drilling on the property and thus to establish where the 
coal was located and the thickness of the seam. Instead, 
in May 1909, he sank a shaft 67 m to the coal-bearing for- 
mation but did not encounter coal. The mine was closed 
on | September 1909 and abandoned in October although 
a watchman was retained on the property until at least June 
1910. In 1927 timbers of the sealed entrance were found 
to have rotted and to have exposed a 12-m deep hole, 
which was filled in. 


May 1909 


Elitism in the Mine 


Coal mining started at the face where men, 
usually in pairs, worked rooms in the seam. These 
men, who dug coal, loaded it onto mine cars, laid 
track to the face and shored and bucked the rooms, 
were contract miners. They were paid by the 
amount of coal dug, graded and weighed, or by the 
yard. If they drove tunnel, or set up timber and did 
other preparatory jobs, they were paid a set rate for 
each job. The contract miners were the elite of the 
mine labor force. They had to be proficient to earn 
a decent living and to protect life and limb. 

Men responsible for general maintenance of the 
mine, driving the ponies that pulled the cars, bring- 
ing the rail and timber to the contract miners, or 
cleaning up the grounds, were company or day men. 
They earned a daily wage on the basis of hours 
worked. They were responsible for inspecting, run- 
ning and repairing the huge fans that ran constantly 
to pull dust and gas out of the mine and force clean 
air in. They operated the pumps that kept some 
shafts from flooding. 

At the surface the coal was weighed, watched 
over by a check-weighman elected and paid by the 
men. The mine car was dumped, cleaned of bone 
and passed over a screen. The screened coal, divided 
into grades or sizes, was shipped in closed boxcars 
to markets. 

Supervisors, or bosses, included the mine man- 
ager, Overman, pitboss, shiftboss, and firebosses. An- 
other important figure was the mine surveyor, who 
surveyed the larger mine workings every three 
months, the smaller mines once a year. 

From: Alberta's Coal Industry 1919 





{Although taken from letters and reports in the pro- 
vincial archives, the above information is not entirely cor- 
rect. The mine apparently was located in Lsd 12 in the 
NW quarter of Sec 28. This property in 1988 was owned 
by D. C. L. McClaine who pointed out that a large pile of 
excavated soil and traces of the mine shaft could still be 
seen at the Lsd 12 site. There was no evidence whatever 
of a former mine on the SE quarter of Sec 28.] 


Mine No. 0203 


Development work for The New Barnes Mine was 
undertaken by Albert Edward Dupen, a son-in-law of 
William Barnes, in Lsd 12, Sec 32, Twp 9, Rge 21. A sec- 
ond entry, also designated Mine No. 0203, was opened 
nearby. These mines vielded a total of 51 023 tonnes of 
coal during their years of highly intermittent operation. 
The seam, located at a depth of from 15 to G1 m, con- 
sisted of a shale roof, 18 cm coal, +1 cm shale, 41 cm coal, 
5 cm clay and 61 cm coal. Owner-operators of both pro- 
perties were: 


New Barnes Coal Mine Co. 1909-25 
Abandoned: Spring 1925 

Albert Edward Dupen & Son 

Harold Albert Dupen & Partners 


Nov 1929-34 
Nov 1934-35 


Dupen, Otto Krossa & Wilkie Mar 1935 
Dupen, Krossa, Susnar, Miskulan & 

Koshman 1935-36 
Harold Albert Dupen Aug 1936-42 


Abandoned: 29 December 19+42 


The New Barnes Coal Mine Company, its address in- 
dicated as Royal View, Alberta, was organized in 1909. 
Mine inspectors noted that the mine was opened up on 
the double entry system. The coal seam was 1.4 m in 
thickness and of good quality. By July 1909 coal was be- 
ing hauled up the hill and loaded on cars on “the Royal 
Coal Co. [sic] spur at the Tank."’ Output was between 27 
and 36 tonnes per day. 

In 1911 the mine manager was James A. Richards. Im- 
provements included a new drift opening about 0.4 km 
north of the old opening, a wooden tipple had been 
erected, and two sizes of coal were offered for sale. The 
first entry had been driven from the river bank in 1909, 
the second from a coulee bank north of the first in 1911. 
The mine had no railway facilities and was being devel- 
oped on a relatively small scale, catering to a strictly local 
market. Coal was hauled from the mine by team-and- 
wagon. It was only during strikes in the larger mines that 
small mines such as this enjoyed a larger market. During 
the industry-wide strike of 1919, for example, the New 
Barnes Mine supplied the Provincial Gaol and many 
Lethbridge homes and businesses with coal. 

On 8 February 1916, Dupen found himself in hot 
water because he had failed to file returns for 1915. John 
T. Stirling, chief inspector of mines, threatened prosecu- 
tion. Dupen wrote that his entire office staff had enlisted 
as had his mine foreman. 

On 2 November 1929 Dupen informed the mines in- 
spectors that he and his son, Harold, were reopening Mine 
No. 0203 by means of a new entry to the old workings. 
Between November 1934 and August 1936, Harold Dupen 
operated the mine with a succession of partners including 
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James Wilkie, Steve Susnar, Otto Krossna, Mike Miskulan 
and Alex Koshman. From 29 August 1936 until its final 
closure, Harold Dupen ran the mine himself, first with 
Guiseppe Chemotti as overman through the spring of 1937 
and from that time forward with Alfred Ruffell as over- 
man. The mine was finally closed on 15 May 1942 and 
the decision to abandon was made in late December. 


Mine No. 0217 


Located in the SW quarter of Sec 8, Twp 10, Rge 22, 
this mine, called McWilliams Mine, was primarily a pros- 
pect without recorded production. The owner of record 


‘was: 


Alex McWilliams & Partners Dec 1909 


Abandoned: Late December 1909 


McWilliams gave his address as Regina, Saskatchewan. 
By 15 December 1909 the shaft to test for coal, since a 
diamond drill ‘‘could not be had,”’ was down 40 m. The 
mine must have been abandoned soon after. Apparently 
McWilliams never reached coal. 


Mine No. 0223 


Located in the SE quarter of Sec 16, Twp 10, Rge 21, 
recorded total production from this mine, called Adam's 
Mine, was 2130 tonnes. The 1.2 m seam was located at 
a depth of only 5 m. According to inspectors, the coal was 
badly broken with slate and bone. Owner-operators were: 


Marten Adams & Sons Apr 1910-11 
Adams Coal Mine Co. Ltd. Aug 1911-13 
Farm Security Company June 1912 


Abandoned: Probably early 1913 


[The first entry, above, has entered the record as 
Marten Adams and Sons & Dieckhoff. We found that 
“Dieckhoff’’ was a postal address rather than the name 
of a person.] 

The mine was opened by a drift from the base of a 
hill. It hoisted about 7.2 tonnes of coal daily from March 
1910 but closed in June due to lack of demand. The mine 
was reopened on 30 August 1911 by the Adams Coal Com- 
pany. It was in the hands of the Farm Security Company, 
Minneapolis, during 1912 but no coal was produced. The 
Farm Security Company, in turn, sold the property to un- 
known Spokane-based parties in December 1912 but they 
never operated the mine. 


Mine No. 0225 


Located in Lsd 12, Sec 9, Twp 10, Rge 21 among a 
cluster of mines along the Oldman River about three miles 
south of Picture Butte, total production from this mine, 
called The Horse Shoe Mine, was seven tonnes of coal. 
The 80-cm coal seam was located at a depth of 31 m. 
Owner-operators were: 


John Thomas 
Galvin & Grass 
Abandoned: Early 1911 


The mine was started on 2 May 1910 by John Thomas 
of Diamond City. The entry tunnel! was 50 m long. The 
mine was closed by 22 June. In December Thomas sold 
the mine to Galvin & Grass, about whom very little is 


May 1910 
Dec 1910-11 


Glenbow Archives Calgary 
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Clockwise from lower left: Canaries, which were very responsive to metbane gas, were kept in tbe small cage: if early miners saw 
the canary collapse they knew it was time to get out of there! Tbe metal and glass cage with attached air tank made it possible to 
revive the little bird. The otber objects at lower left were used to measure airflow and bumidity. Other mining tools included pick, 
boring bit, shovel, Wolf Safety Lamp, dynamite box and copper powder flask for blasting. Inset: A lamp check, the brass token issued 


to each miner and carried by him into the mine. 


known. A note in the file on this mine indicated that, on 
19 January 1911, ‘“‘Galvin & Grass have just taken over 
mine No. 225 but they have not yet mined any coal.’’ The 
mine likely was closed and abandoned early in 1911. 


Mine No. 0247 


Located in Sec 12, Twp 10, Rge 22, total production 
from the mine, variously called Chinook No. 1 or The 
Commerce Mine, was 856 867 tonnes of coal. The 1.6-m 
seam was located at a depth of from 107 to 186 m. The 
mine was connected to the main line of the CPR at Kipp 


by a 16-km long railway spur. The only owner-operator 
was: 


Chinook Coal Co. Ltd. 
Abandoned: Early February 1924 


Sept 1910-24 


On 13 August 1910, a company took over coal lands 
owned by William Charles Simmons and associates of 
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Lethbridge. The organizational meeting of the new com- 
pany was held in Toronto and set up the Chinook Coal 
Company, Ltd. In September the investors arranged to put 
down three diamond drill test holes, which identified a 
1.5-m seam of good quality coal at a depth of about 122 
m. Development work was started immediately. 

This mine gave rise to the village of Commerce 
(sometimes called ‘‘Commercial’’), it employed up to 250 
men at peak periods, and it controlled 3361 ha of coal 
lands. Two shafts were sunk in December 1910 and 
January 1911 to the coal seam 129 m below the prairie 
level. In December 1910 a provisional certificate was 
issued to George Cullen to act as pit boss for the sinking 
of the two shafts. 

By July 1911 a steel tipple giving four sizes of coal 
was complete, as were a power house, a 227 m* water 
tank and pipeline to the river, and a shop building. All 
railway yards were graded, ready for the laying of steel. 


Cretaceous Coal 
Deposits in Southern 
Alberta 


Fuelled by the Industrial Revolution, the year 
1882 ushered in the dawning of a new era to the area 
of southwestern Alberta known as ‘‘Coalbanks”’ but 
soon to be known as Lethbridge. Although Nicholas 
Sheran had grubbed small amounts of coal from the 
riverbanks for about 8 years prior, 1882 saw 
Alberta's first large commercial coal mine begin ex- 
ploiting the riches that lay beneath the prairie sod. 
It was certainly the dawn of a bright future but how 
had geological history favored this area with its rich 
coal resources. 

A full appreciation of the geological history of 
a local area can only be gained by looking at a 
regional context. The Lethbridge Coal District was 
a small part of the Cretaceous sedimentary basin that 
covered most of the interior plains of North America. 

A trip back through geologic time to the 
Cretaceous Period would present a most fascinating 
landscape in the western interior of North America. 
A long chain of mountains lay in a line from east- 
central British Columbia through Idaho and Utah to 
a point south of Arizona. East of the mountains broad 
coastal plains were traversed by numerous rivers. Ex- 
tensive swamps, flourishing with subtropical flora, 
occupied the lower areas and, coupled with the 
warm climate, coal formation was assured. A 
coastline of beaches, barrier islands and deltas 
marked the westward advance of a broad shallow 


Two shafts were complete, one a permanent hoisting shaft, 
the other an air shaft. Entries were being driven in all direc- 
tions from the bottom of the shaft. Numerous faults, par- 
allel to a major fault nearby, were encountered in this 
mine; the inflammable gas associated with such faults 
caused several burn accidents. In the early 1920s, produc- 
tion was about 317 tonnes per day on days worked. The 
mine was an excellent producer of good quality coal. 


The mine was closed on 25 January 1924 and worked 
only one day in February for clean-up work, being finally 
abandoned in February 1924. On 15 May 1929, C. S. 
Donaldson opened the old Chinook shaft to recover pipes, 
tails and machinery from around the shaft bottom, being 
very careful with gas. The old shaft was resealed on May 
25. In August 1937 the two mine shafts at Commerce (and 
one at Diamond City) were filled in by Frank Sullivan at 
a tender price of 24 cents a cubic metre. About 600 m* 
of fill were needed. 


In September 1937, men from the Lethbridge Co- 
operative Miners’ Association took from the abandoned 
Chinook Mine site 33 pieces of lumber of 7.6x25.4-cm, 
1.2 m long; 67 pieces of lumber 7.6x25.4-cm, 4.9 m long; 
29 pieces of lumber 7.6x19.2-cm, 4.9 m long; and one 
piece of lumber ~.6x19.2-cm, 3.5 m long. These timbers 
were used in development work on Mine No. 1219. The 
timber came from Bridge Project No. 963, west of 
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seaway that traversed the length of the continent 
joining the Gulf of Mexico with the Arctic Ocean. 

For 1.6 billion years, this sea had been a part 
of western Canada; sometimes completely inun- 
dating it and at other times covering only a small por- 
tion of the land but the ocean had always been there. 
The Upper Cretaceous Epoch dawned with almost 
all of the prairies covered by the Colorado Sea but 
gradually the waters began to recede and by the end 
of the epoch the ocean, like the dinosaurs, had left 
the interior of western Canada forever. 

Slow uplift of the plains region followed this 
near total submergence but the sea was not in con- 
tinual retreat. At times the waters would recede to 
the 49th parallel leaving much of the prairies above 
sea level while deposition of sandstone took place; 
at other times the sea would advance over large 
tracts of land depositing marine shales. In all, two 
advances and three retreats occurred befor the sea 
relented and left western Canada forever. 

The first retreat laid down the sandstone of the 
Milk River Formation then a minor advance 
deposited the shales of the Pakowki Formation. The 
second retreat saw deposition of the sandstones of 
the Belly River Group which contain the oldest coal 
deposits of the Alberta Plains. The Bearpaw Shales 
represent the last prodigious effort of the sea to 
regain what it once had but it was not to be and the 
final retreat took place laying down the sandstones 
of the Edmonton Group which inciudes the impor- 
tant coal-bearing Horseshoe Canyon Formation. The 
Belly River and Horseshoe Canyon Groups comprise 
the major coal-bearing formations of the Alberta 
plains. 





Claresholm, and was supposed to be used in putting a 
bridge over Willow Creek. It had been stored at Macleod, 
in Highway Department yards, and borrowed for some 
reason by the Mines Branch for temporary use at Com- 
merce. One suspects someone simply forgot to return it 
and it was scavenged by unemployed miners. Officials 
from the Department of Public Works and Department of 
Lands and Mines were very upset and a paper blizzard en- 
sued. But the unemployed miners’ association kept the 
timbers and used them in the development of the Social 
Credit or Co-op Mine. 


Mine No. 0254 


Located in Sec 27, Twp 10, Rge 21 about 10 km from 
Diamond City, The Heighes Mine, called by them The Iron 
Springs Mine, was a small operation, one of a cluster of 
such mines in the area south of Picture Butte. Total pro- 
duction was 801 tonnes of coal. Owner-operators were: 


George Heighes Oct 1910-14 
John McDonald & Thomas Fisher (lessee)Oct 1912-13 
Abandoned: 3 March 1914 


George Heighes and his sons opened the mine on 19 
October 1910. A mine inspector’s report in 1913 said, 
“The mine operated by George Heighes near Iron Springs, 
40 km north of Lethbridge, is operated on a small scale. 
The thickness of the seam is 0.9 m.”’ 


There was a fair amount of vindictiveness in the coal 
fields. Anonymous letters were often sent to mine inspec- 
tors accusing a mine owner of violation of safety regula- 
tions, using unqualified supervisors, or for any other of 
a dozen additional reasons. Such letters were investigated 
and occasionally got the owner/operator into trouble. The 
Heighes were victims of one such letter in which, on 25 
November 1911, they were accused of ‘‘running their 
mine without a certificate man,’ which, on investigation, 
turned out to be true. 

The first mine entry was abandoned in April 1912 and 
anew entry started. On 1 October 1912, George Heighes 
leased the mine to John R. McDonald and Thomas B. 
Fisher. The McDonald & Fisher operation was closed on 
30 April 1913. 

It reopened on 13 June 1913 under George Heighes 
but closed on 3 March 1914 and never reopened. 

As in many other smaller mines, miners pushed out 
the coal in small cars after which it was hoisted to a small 
wooden tipple and dumped over screens. This gave two 
sizes of coal for sate to a local market. Such local sales dic- 
tated the output of these small mines. 


Mine No. 0276 
Located in Lsd 13, Sec 9, Twp 10, Rge 21 near Dia- 


Illegally Mined Coal 


There was a flurry of news reports during the 
Great War of 1914-1918 about taking coal from the 
river valley seams at Lethbridge without permit or 
permission. One group even called itself the 
Moonlight Coal Company and mined coal without 
lease or permit from CPR coal leases under and near 
the big bridge. Charges were eventually laid by the 
CPR and two men were arrested. One, F. Brown, 
was sentenced to 30 days in jail. Another officer of 
the company, Harmer [Herman] Weirmeir, received 
a suspended sentence. The loss of coal was a minor 
irritant, according to CPR spokesmen. It was the tun- 
neling and blasting near the basal piers of the bridge 
that was of most concern. 

On 31 December 1913, Henry Zegler, Walter 
Whitney and H. Martin were hauled into court and 
fined one dollar and costs for taking coal without 
a permit or a lease on the property. The penalties 
were intended as a warning because many others 
obtained coal in the same way. 

James Ashcroft, operator of The Ashcroft Mine, 
complained to authorities in January 1914 that cer- 
tain individuals were mining coal on CPR property 
near the big bridge and selling it throughout the city 
as having come from his mine. The quality of coal 
was poor and Ashcroft feared that he would lose his 
reputation for producing a good quality product as 
a result. 

In January 1915, J. Cook and P. Miskimius were 
fined five dollars and costs on a charge of illegally 
mining coal in the riverbottom on lease land held 
by the CPR. The activity by now was centered in 
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mond City, total production from this mine, called The 
Blackjack Mine, The Diamond Sunrise Mine, and The 
Slockett Mine, was 950 tonnes of coal. The seam, at a 
depth of 37 m, consisted of shale roof, 10 cm bone, 46 
cm coal, 31 cm bone, 31 cm coal, and 10 cm bone with 
a shale floor. Owner-operators were: 


John A. Murray & David P. Woodruff May 1911 

Diamond Sunrise Coal Co. Aug 1911-12 
Abandoned: 6 January 1912 

Slockett & Murray 1912-14 
Abandoned: 191+ 

George Slockett Dec 1916-19 
Abandoned: 15 November 1918 

Eugene Rothenhausler Feb 1924 


Abandoned: 20 May 192+ 


John Murray & David Woodruff apparently called 
their mine The Blackjack Mine, blackjack being asynonym 
for bone coal, acommon impurity. The mine, opened on 
23 May 1911, was closed on 3 July. On 12 August, it was 
reopened by the Diamond Sunrise Company [A. J. 
McGuire and Hugh Taylor]. A new entry was driven to 
the 0.9-m seam in October. Slockett & Murray took over 
in 1912. Slockett pecked away at the mine, obtaining coal 
mostly for his own use, until sometime in 1914, when the 
property was deserted. 


the area north of the big bridge. Authorities were 
afraid of loss of life from cave-ins as safety regula- 
tions were not closely observed. Also, there was still 
concern that some piers of the big bridge might be 
undermined. And finally, the illegal tunnels were get- 
ting close to the underground workings of Galt No. 
3 Mine. The coal seam north of the bridge dips 
below river level. Mine inspectors, the police and 
the CPR all thought that there was a danger in times 
of high water of the illegal mines setting the stage 
for the flooding of the Galt No. 3 underground 
workings. 

The body of John Francis Ritchie, aged 70-80, 
was found on 29 November 1927 lying beside a 
‘coal hole’’ near the big bridge, shovel and gun- 
nysack by his side. He had been missing since 5 
November and likely died of exposure while trying 
to get a bag of coal. 

The problem arose again during the 1930s when 
unemployed miners helped themselves to coal from 
smaller exposed seams known to them. One person, 
Steve (Istvan) Voytko, was killed in a landslide 
resulting from such mining activity on the steep 
banks opposite today’s Indian Battle Park. Ten 
months later, Lora F. (Lew) Kesler, an outstanding 
young boxer, died under similar circumstances in 
an abandoned mine near Diamond City. The deaths 
of these unfortunate men ended the practice. 

As well, the breaking into closed mines to 
enable laid-off employees to lay in a winter's supply 
of coal was commonplace. It is known to have hap- 
pened frequently at the boarded-up Royal Collieries 
(Mine No. 0092), for example, but likely almost 
everywhere else as well. 





In November 1915, the local mines inspector, in a let- 
ter to Ernest A. Sharman of Lethbridge, asked for infor- 
mation on Slockett & Murray. Sharman replied that he did 
not know where Slockett was but that Murray had died 
in an automobile accident. John Alexander Murray died 
on 15 June 1912 in the first fatal automobile accident in 
Lethbridge’s history.) In a subsequent letter to Edmonton, 
the inspector indicated that he had heard Slockett was in 
the United States. Slockett resurfaced in Lethbridge in 
December 1916 and reopened the mine. On 1 August 
1918, Slockett’s provisional certificate expired and he was 
refused a new one for not having had the mine surveyed. 
In October 1918, he informed the inspectors that he 
would reopen the mine and was reminded once again that 
he must have it surveyed. He never did reopen and the 
mine was considered abandoned as of 15 November 1918. 

Eugene Rothenhausler reopened the mine on 11 
February 1924 but closed and abandoned it on 20 May. 


Mine No. 0343 


Located in the E half of Sec 25, Twp 8, Rge 22 and 
containing 4+.5 ha more or less, this mine, called Maguire’s 
Mine, was never developed and is shown as never having 
produced coal. Mine inspectors indicated that the 31-cm 
seam was located at a depth of 38 m and lay beneath 
‘about 80 cm of blackjack or bone coal with a very soft 
roof.”’ The mine was owned by: 


T. E. Patteson & A. J. Maguire 
Abandoned: 23 November 1912 


A joint stock company was formed to exploit the 
property with T. E. Patteson as president, W. H. Johnson 
as secretary-treasurer, and A. J. Maguire as general man- 
ager. A mine inspector's report on 9 August noted that 
“this property is in the prospect stage, a considerable 
amount of openings have been started from the river bank 
and abandoned due to gravel roof and poor quality coal.” 


May 1912 


Mine No. 0372 


Located in the NW quarter of Sec 5, Twp 10, Rge 21 
about 1.0 km from the Diamond Coal Co. spur, this mine, 
called The Diamond City Mine, produced a total of 1524 
tonnes of coal. The seam lay at a depth of 75 m and con- 
sisted of +1 cm coal, 20 cm bone, and 66 cm coal. The 
owner-operator was: 


Bathurst Mining Co. Ltd. 
Abandoned: 29 March 1914 


The Bathurst Mining Co. was a Lethbridge-based con- 
cern. Its principals included A. J. Maguire, W. H. Johnson, 
T. E. Patteson, H. D. W. Williamson, and A. W. Cooley, 
among others. The mine was closed during summer 1913 
and reopened around 1 January 1914. The company 
reorganized on 2 January 1914 and decided at a meeting 
of shareholders to purchase additional coal lands and to 
enlarge the plant during the year. New officers were: presi- 
dent and manager, A. W. Cooley;. vice-president, D. L. 
Kimball; and secretary-treasurer, Frank Maxwell. How- 
ever, litte was done and the mine continued to operate 
ona very small scale until finally closed on 29 March 191 +4. 

On 7 January 1916 the property was purchased by 
C. C. Beeman who attempted to organize a company, 


Nov 1912-14 
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called the Sunbeam Mining Company of Diamond City, 
to operate the mine. As far as we know, no development 
b, ‘his company ever took place. 


Mine No. 0395 


Located in Lsd’s 14 and 15, Sec 27, Twp 10, Rge 21, 
the mine, commonly called The Picture Butte Mine or The 
Malloy Mine, produced a total of 10 934 tonnes of coal. 
The 1.5-m seam had a slate roof and floor. Owner- 
operators were: 


Michae! Malloy Aug 1913-18 
Andrew Malloy July 1918-29 
Henry Denboer Nov 1929 


Abandoned: 12 November 1929 


There are indications that, in 1906, Michael Malloy 
established a “‘gopher hole mine”’ in Picture Butte Cou- 
lee, which proved to be a godsend to the early settlers 
of the neighborhood. The trail to the mine was rough and 
narrow, crossed a big pasture, then wound its way down 
the steep coulee to the mine. Mike’s older brother, Patrick, 
an experienced miner, actually opened the small mine, 
which was not registered until 1913. 

The mine was one of a cluster of small mines south 
of Picture Butte. George Rollingson, upon his return from 
England in 1913, worked briefly for Michael Malloy as 
overman. On his days off, Rollingson developed a mine 
in the River Junction School district on a property leased 
from Wm. D. Whitney, a local rancher. As soon as it pro- 
mised to be economically viable, Rollingson quit the 
Malloy mine and operated on his own. 

After 23 July 1918 the mine was operated by Andrew 
Malloy, Picture Butte. 

Like many other small mines, the Malloy operation 
had trouble with mine inspectors. The mine was closed 
on 11 March 1929 when cracks were noticed in the cou- 
lee bank above the entrances and slumping of the slope 
was feared. The Malfoys complained bitterly even to the 
ministerial level about this decision, claiming the cracks 
had been there for at least 35 years. But the decision stood. 

Denboer took over operation of the mine on 24 Oc- 
tober 1929 but was prosecuted because he neglected to 
have a survey done. Joseph B. deHart, local mines inspec- 
tor, insisted on an up-to-date plan, required annually from 
all small mines. Neither the Malloys nor Denboer would 
co-operate and deHart forced closure. 

Registered trade mark of the product was ‘Malloy 
Coal.”’ 


Mine No. 0409 


Located in Lsd 4, Sec 17, Twp 7, Rge 21, total pro- 
duction of this mine, called The Wall Mine, was 5747 ton- 
nes of coal. The seam was located at a depth of 23 m and 
consisted of 20 cm coal, 20 cm bone, 61 cm coal, 5 cm 
clay and 25 cm coal. Owner-operators were: 


John H. Wall 1913-15 
Abandoned: Spring 1915 

John Rollingson 1917-18 

John H. Wall 1918-19 

Benjamin Oliver 1919-20 

Benjamin Welsh 1920-23 

John Rollingson 1923-25 


Abandoned: Spring 1925 


Christopher Storrar 
Donaldson 


Christopher Storrar Donaldson was born in 
Black Braes, Stirlingshire, Scotland, a rich coal 
mining area, in 1877. At age 13 he went to work at 
Rosebank Collieries, where his father was mine 
foreman. 

He attended night classes at Lauder Technical 
College, Dumferline, for several years even while 
working underground during the day. Later he at- 
tended the Watsonian College in Edinburgh and 
qualified for his mine manager's certificate in 1897. 

In 1907 he emigrated to Canada, eventually 
coming to Lethbridge. After working briefly loading 
coal at Galt No. 3 mine, he was appointed fire-boss 
by Jack Livingstone, the mine foreman. The 
increased earnings enabled him to bring his fiancee, 
Katherine Wilson, from Scotland and they were mar- 
ried in Lethbridge in 1908. 

From 1909 to 1921, Donaldson operated North 
Lethbridge Realty Company and worked at a variety 
of jobs, including city assessor, mine operator at Dia- 
mond City, mine operator at Cluny, and manager of 
the Grace mine and later of the Federal mine at 
Lethbridge. He qualified under Alberta’s new mining 
regulations and obtained his mine overman’s and 


The mine was one of several owned or operated at 
one time or another by John Rollingson, a well known 
early miner of the Lethbridge region. Ben Oliver, another 
well known early miner, worked in Galt No. 6 Mine during 
the winter of 1918-1919 but took over The Wall Mine in 
‘spring 1919. Oliver made the mistake in 1920 of leaving 
the mine to establish a farm near Taber, losing his flax crop 
on new breaking to grasshoppers. ‘“‘The next year I 
worked the fields again but sowed them to wheat. The 
grasshoppers were waiting.’’ Then he got back into coal 
mining, taking over the leases on each of Mine Nos. 1066 
and 1086. Oliver was followed in The Wall Mine by Bennie 
Welsh, and Welsh by John Rollingson again. 


Mine No. 0411 


Located in Sec 8, Twp 8, Rge 21, the mine, called The 
Drake Mine, never got much beyond the prospect stage. 
Total production shown for this mine was two tonnes of 
coal. The 60-cm coal seam was located at a depth of 60 
m. Its Owner-operator of record was: 


Samuel Pyrah Dec 1913-14 


Abandoned: January 1914 


Pyrah and one assistant only worked for a total of 
about three weeks on this property. Pyrah leased the coal 
tights from George W. Drake of Magrath. It turned out 
(in 1920) that the mineral rights were vested in the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company although Pyrah had long since stop- 
ped mining coal. On 7 February 1915 Pyrah reported to 
the Mines Branch that he ‘“‘had only worked the mine 
about 3 weeks before closing down [and that he had] 
pulled the timbers and filled it in.”’ 
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manager’s certificate and mine surveyor’s certificate, 
which enabled him to operate any coal mine 
anywhere in the province. He leased the Federal 
mine in 1921 and operated it until 1927. 

In 1927 he acquired two freehold sections (518 
ha) of coal rights about 29 km north of Lethbridge. 
Piyami Coulee cut through this lease and in places 
was deep enough to expose a 2.7-m thick seam of 
coal with excellent roof and floor structure. 
Donaldson interested Sir Mortimer Davis of Montreal 
in this development and organized the Cadillac Coal 
Company Limited. The resultant mine was called the 
Standard mine and operated profitably under several 
names from 1929 to 1964. It was the first fully elec- 
trified mine in the Lethbridge field. The nearby com- 
munity was called Shaughnessy. 

In 1935, the CPR mines around Lethbridge, the 
Cadillac mine at Shaughnessy, and the Imperial mine 
at Coalhurst amalgamated under the name 
Lethbridge Collieries Limited. Donaldson became a 
director and manager of the Standard mine, renamed 
Galt No. 10. He became general manager of 
Lethbridge Coilieries in 1943 upon the death of 
Benjamin Tyler Coon. 

Christopher Storrar Donaldson passed away on 
11 February 1949 and was survived by his wife, 
three sons and one daughter. 





Mine No. 0446 
Located in the SE quarter of Sec 31, Twp 9, Rge 21, 
the mine, called Ruffell’s Mine, produced no coal. Its 
Owner-operator was: 


Alfred Ruffell 
Abandoned: Never worked 


Nov 1914 


The property was leased by Ruffell, a resident of Royal 
View, from Royal Collieries through the Guarantee & Trust 
Co. of Calgary for the period 15 November 1914 to 15 
November 1915. Ruffell soon had second thoughts about 
his decision to open the mine, saying on 30 November 
that ‘‘the coal business is so bad here that on a small prop- 
erty like this I do not think it advisable [to proceed with 
development.” 


Mine No. 0605 


Located in Lsd 12, Sec 16, Twp 10, Rge 21, the follow- 
ing mines, called Donaldson No. 1 Mine and Donaldson 
No. 2 Mine, referred to two prospects that produced less 
than 100 tonnes of coal iv toto. The 1.3-m seam was found 
at a depth of from 44 to 53 m. Owner-operator was: 


Christopher S. Donaldson 1915-16 


Abandoned: 1916 


Donaldson broke his back in a mine accident in 1909 
when the hoisting engineer at Galt No. 3 lost control of 
the hoist with Donaldson in it. As he was unable to work 
in the mines following the accident, he became a realtor 
for several years and worked briefly as a city assessor. He 
returned to mining in 1915 when he again became 
physically fit and formed a company to develop a mine 
northeast of Diamond City. He opened two prospects in 


Abraham Dodd, Miner 


During the 90 years that the Lethbridge coal 
field was in operation, literally thousands of ordinary 
working miners came and went. Unfortunately, we 
seldom hear or read of them because we tend to con- 
centrate on the activities of the bosses and managers 
instead. 

Miners came mostly from Europe but there 
were individuals from many other parts of the world 
as well. The Galt company, which exploited the coal 
resources of the Lethbridge region, began with 
miners of Scottish descent from Westville and 
Stellarton, Nova Scotia. Next the company brought 
in miners of eastern European descent from the 
Pennsylvania coal fields. Many Hungarians found 
their way here, mostly young men who had 
homesteaded in the Esterhazy district of Saskat- 
chewan and worked in the Lethbridge mines during 
the winter. Their wives and children stayed on the 
homestead, proving up by fulfilling the residency 
requirements. At one time Lethbridge had significant 
numbers of some 43 ethnic groups, many of them 
involved in coal mining. 

One such miner was Abraham (Appy) Dodd, 
born in Wales’ Rhondda Valley in 1855. He entered 
the pits in that country as a boy and made the mining 
of coal his life-long occupation. He married 17-year 
old Mary June Thomas, also from Perth, in 1874. In 

1875 he and his wife became the parents of a baby 
girl called Margaret. Details are sketchy but Abraham 
Dodd was involved in a dramatic rescue at a pit in 
which he was working near Perth, in the Rhondda 
Valley, in 1878. Shortly afterwards, he got into trou- 
ble with the police for constantly fighting in public. 
He decided to emigrate to Canada. 

By 1885 he was a resident of the unincorporated 
community of Lethbridge, District of Alberta, NWT. 
Like nearly all miners at the time, the family lived 


the next few months. However, during his period away 
from the mines, the Alberta government had drawn up 
its own Mines Act, which neutralized certificates held by 
individuals from other countries. Donaldson had trained 
and been certified in Scotland and the District Inspector 
denied him the right to operate until he had obtained his 
Alberta mining certificate. It was this circumstance that 
accounted in part for the early closing of these mines. 

Donaldson did not reach coal in these prospects in 
1915 and the meagre coal production of little commer- 
cial value in 1916 was followed by abandonment of them 
both. 


Mine No. 0638 
Located in the SW quarter of Sec 35, Twp 8, Rge 22, 
the mine, called Harrison's Mine, produced no coal in 
1916, the only year of operation. Owner-operator was: 


Stephen Harrison Apr 1916 
Abandoned: April 1916 


According to Charlie Watmough, a long-time resident 
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in a shack, which was assessed at $150. They kept 
livestock, which probably consisted of a couple of 
milch cows, and was assessed at $200. The shack 
was likely located on the edge of the coulees, in the 
general vicinity of today’s Molson’s brewery 
although no description or address was given. Their 
religion was Presbyterian. 

Only the riverbottom drift mines were 
operating in 1885 and Abraham Dodd likely worked 
in Drift Mine No. 1 as it was one of the big producers 
among the river valley mines. The drift mines closed 
in 1893 and from then on, Dodd would have been 
employed in Galt shafts Nos. 1 and 3. 

The family can be traced in Lethbridge from 
1885 to 1899. Their lot in life never seemed to im- 
prove much, their shack continued to be assessed 
at $150 although their livestock holdings increased 
slightly to a valuation of $250. In 1900 the family 
made a decision to seek a better life elsewhere. 

They went to Belt, Montana, a small mining 
town about 25 miles southeast of Great Falls. It is 
unlikely that the move made much difference in 
their fortunes since coal mining was a boom-and- 
bust business--mostly bust--regardless of location. 
There is some indication that the family returned to 
Lethbridge around 1913. According to family tradi- 
tion, a cousin from Wales visited them here in that 
year. Mary June Dodd died soon after and was buried 
in Lethbridge. Unfortunately civic record-keeping in 
such areas as cemetery records in those days was 
slip-shod at best. Few church records for the period 
have survived. Thus the death of Mary June Dodd, 
if it occurred here, cannot be confirmed. 

And that is all we know of one of the many early 
workmen and his family. Abraham Dodd likely was 
much the same as many of those who helped to 
build the 60,610-person prairie community we call 
the City of Lethbridge. 





of the West Lethbridge district, Harrison sank a drill hole 
in the NW corner of Sec 26 adjacent to his tease to check 
the coal. It proved to be of poor quality heavily mixed 
with bone so the idea of further development was drop- 
ped. The seam was 0.7 m in thickness. The mine was 
entered by a 1.2-m high by 1.5-m wide drift. A mine in- 
spector noted, ‘‘Two drifts 4.9 m and 6.0 m, respectively, 
have been driven without supports to roof or sides in shale 
and gumbo and a dirty seam of coal heavily mixed with 
bone was found. No marketable coal has been mined.” 
A later mine inspector found the abandoned drifts on 28 
April 1916 and, upon inquiring as to who drove them, was 
told that Harrison had done so but that he no longer had 
any interest in them. 


Mine No. 0674 


Located in Lsd 4, Sec 16, Twp 10, Rge 21, the mine, 
called The New Diamond Mine, produced a total of 2326 
tonnes of coal. The seam, at a depth of 23 m, was a com- 
plex one with shale roof, 25 cm bone, 64 cm coal, 15 cm 
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The top Photograph is an 1888 picture of ‘The Incline.” an inclined railway built in 1885 to convey coal from the riverbottom drift 
mines at Lethbridge to tbe Bankbead, where it was then sorted and shipped on rail cars to Dunmore and elsewhere The Photograph 
shows a rake of five loaded cars starting the ascent. Miners coming off shift caught a ride up the coutee bill. The bottom Photograph 
shows a much more modest inclined railway at the Bridarolli Mine (probably Mine No 56). Many people fail to realize that there 
were a few tens of inclined railways in the Lethbridge district instead of only ‘The [single] Incline’ shown above. It was an efficient 
way to convey coal from riverbottom drift mines to prairie level tipples. ‘‘The Incline’' was operated by a steam engine with endless 
cable on two tracks. Smatiter, lesser-enown inclines used borse power or Stationary steam engines on single tracks. Mine inspectors 
would not permit workmen to ride the coal cars, as it was thought to be dangerous, and expected--indeed insisted--that workmen 
walk upbill to their homes at the end of a shift. The edict was widely disobeyed 
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Prow Archives Alberta A-9947 





The mines of the Lethbridge district used as much as twice as many mine props as other provincial mines, because roof conditions 
én the former areas tended to be bad. The extra mine props added as much as 25 cents per ton to coal that sold for three or four 
dollars per ton. 


bone, 64 cm coal, 20 cm bone, 48 cm coal, and 20 cm 
bone with shale floor. Owner-operators were: 


Joe Benadetti 1916 
Gerhard Erickson 1916-17 
Allan C. Patterson 1918 
Mrs. G. G. Hannah 1918 


Abandoned: [918 


The mine was located in a coulee northeast of Dia- 
mond City. Output was 9.0 tonnes per day. The seam was 
0.9 m in thickness with clay roof and shale pavement. This 
seemed to be the mine referred to in a 6 March 1918 news 
report, which said that John Marsh of Taber had purchased 
the mine formerly owned by George Ericsen [sic] of Dia- 
mond City and known as The Ericsen Mine. On the date 
mentioned, Marsh was engaged in development work in 
his new mine. (Short contemporary news items such as 
this one tend to be far from clear. Reporters, then and 
now, presupposed a level of local knowledge that later 
readers simply did not possess. See discussion of Mine No 
0759.) Mrs. G. G. Hannah was the wife of James O. 
Hannah, a wheeler-dealer in coal lands around Diamond 
City at the time. 


Mine No. 0676 


Located in Lsd 12, Sec 12, Twp 9, Rge 22, this mine, 
variously known as The Taylor Mine, Henderson & Shaw's 
Mine, and The Lethbridge Coal Mine, produced a total of 
130 858 tonnes of coal. The 1.3-m seam was found at a 
depth of 91 m. Owner-operators were: 


Lethbridge Land & Coal Co. Dec 1916-18 


Wm. Henderson & York Shaw 
Lethbridge Coat Co. Ltd. 
Abandoned: 8 September 1925 


Spring 1918 
Late 1918-25 


Hugh Taylor and Wm. S. Hill were the principals 
behind the Lethbridge Land & Coal Company. 

Although 377 tonnes of coal were produced in 1916, 
a news item of 8 June 1917 indicated that the company 
was continuing to develop its 87 ha of coal property on 
“the Sheran Farm Bottom about 1.6 km north of the traf- 
fic bridge.’’ The seam was 1.4 m in thickness and of good 
quality. Pit mouth and tipple were 7.6 m above river level 
while the coal seam was 15.2 m below river level. But 
because the shaft passed through shale rather than gravel, 
the mine was dry. On 8 June the company was busy string- 
ing a cable across the river to the mouth of the mine and 
placing screens on the east side so loadings could be done 
there. These developments were soon replaced by an in- 
cline to a tipple at the top of the coulee bank when Taylor 
ran an incline in a southwesterly direction to the coal, 
pulled it onto the upper river bank, then up a long incline 
to a tipple on top of the coulee on the west side of the 
river. Problems were encountered in maintenance of the 
tipple on account of the high winds. Coal was sold locally 
or hauled to Lenzie Siding, 2.4 km west, ona small rail 
line. The little railway crossed a prairie trail, now Highway 
No. 3, about where the highway passes under the Picture 
Butte overpass. The coal was hauled at first by a small 
gasoline locomotive but, after 1923, it was hauled in coal 
cars pulled by two horses in single file. The coal was then 
loaded into railway cars spotted at Lenzie Siding. 
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The motive power in many mines was provided by borses, occasionally by mules. A protective “belmet” was part of the bridle because 
of the very low clearance and the tendency of a borse to throw up its bead. 


William S. Henderson was president of the Lethbridge 
Coal Company. Directors were Edgar Burke and C. C. 
Cook, and the secretary was Hugh Mcllvena. 

James F. Hamilton surveyed this mine on 26 
November 1917 and later was accused by Moses Johnson, 
mine inspector, of making a plan to mislead. Hamilton was 
outraged but got little satisfaction from Johnson’s super- 
visors in the Mines Branch. 

The first mention of Henderson & Shaw is in a mine 
inspection report of 3 May 1918 and referred to the two 
as the mine owners. Thomas Gray applied for an over- 
man’s provisional certificate to act as Overman for Hender- 
son & Shaw on 6 June 1918, which would indicate that 
their take-over of the mine had occurred shortly before 
the inspector’s visit of 3 May. Likewise the first mention 
of the Lethbridge Coal Company is in an inspector’s let- 
ter of 6 January 1919, hence the company must have 
begun to operate the mine prior to that date. 

The worked seam was about 15.2 m below the river 
level and 152 m distant from it. Nevertheless, the work- 
ings eventually flooded and pumps had to be installed. The 
mine was abandoned on 8 September 1925. 

The former entrance to the mine disappeared in the 
early 1930s when a large slump occurred immediately 
north of the present No. 3 Highway traffic bridge on the 
west side of the river. (Some red shale from the mine en- 
trance can still be seen on the slumped hillside.) The 
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Taylor Mine workings were thought to be responsible for 
the slump, probably the major movement of soil in the 
immediate area in the last 100 years. It happened on a sum- 
mer evening about 8:00 p.m. and was actually witnessed 
by young Donald Livingstone, then playing in the area on 
the east side of the river where the City Stores are now 
located. 


Mine No. 0713 


Located in Lsd 15, Sec 36, Twp 8, Rge 22, in the 
coulee between the former Galt Drift Mines Nos. 8 and 
9, the mine, called Federal No. 2 Mine, The Pioneer Mine, 
The Lethbridge Pioneer Mine and The Cascade Mine, pro- 
duced a total of 13 594 tonnes of coal. The seam was at 
a depth of 91 m and consisted of a slate roof, 56 cm coal, 
5 cm clay, and 91 cm coal with a bone floor. Owner- 
operators were: 


Federal Coals Ltd Nov 1917-19 
Abandoned: 30 June 1919 

Federal Coals Ltd. July 1920 
Abandoned: 31 December 1920 

Charles Peacock & Joseph Stobbs Oct 1925-26 

John K. Hamilton & Joseph Stobbs Sept 1926 

John K. Hamilton Dec 1926-27 

Cascade Coal Co. 1927-28 


Abandoned: 11 March 1928 


Tensions in Mine Homes 


The wives and children of coal miners ex- 
perienced a considerable amount of stress. An 
underlying tension in an otherwise happy home is 
still a vivid memory in the minds of some miners’ 
children. 

Because domestic coal was a highly seasonal 
product, there was always the well-founded fear that 
the breadwinner would be laid off. We do not have 
data on average days worked by Lethbridge district 
miners but for a period in the 1930s fully-employed 
miners worked only 138 days per year--and the 
majority were not fully-employed! Work for two or 
three days a week was almost the norm except in 
boom times such as the two world wars. It was a 
boom-and-bust, highly unstable occupation at best. 

Mining tended to be a relatively risky occupa- 
tion, hence there was constant fear of injury or 
death. Lethbridge’s Galt Hospital became noted for 
its treatment of concussions and broken bones, 
largely because its doctors and nurses got so much 
practice in treating these injuries among the miners 
of the region. Regional histories, such as Walker 
(1984), tell of wives listening anxiously for the sound 
of whistles that signified an accident in the mine. In 
the 76 years from 1886 to 1962, 115 men died in 


The mine was opened on 16 November 1917. This 
was one of several small mines located in the coulees south 
of the CP Rail High Level Bridge on the east side of the 
river, this one located in Lsd 15, Sec 36 about halfway up 
Brewery Road coulee. The intent of Chris Donaldson, 
overman in charge, was to rework the old abandoned Galt 
drift mines and part of Galt No. 1 Mine, to withdraw all 
pillar coal, and then to abandon the new mine. Great care 
was taken as gas was Often encountered in old workings. 
Blackdamp [carbon dioxide mixed with nitrogen] was en- 
countered but that area of the mine was fenced off. The 
coal was inferior to the best Lethbridge coal as it was close 
to the outcrop with only a light cover over it. Mine in- 
spectors thought the mine was abandoned but it simply 
closed around 1 July 1919 because of a general strike in 
District 18, United Mine Workers of America. 

Federal Coals Ltd. started a new prospect in July 1920, 
this one to seek out 8.1 ha of coal supposedly left by the 
Galt company when it abandoned the old workings some 
30 years before. The reports of 8.1 ha of coal turned out 
to be false because the second mine was abandoned in 
December. 

Charles Peacock and Joseph Stobbs reopened the 
mine on 5 October 1925 but, by 17 May 1926, had 
suspended operations. In September Peacock relinquish- 
ed his interest in the mine to John K. Hamilton. By 23 
December, since Stobbs had never come near the mine, 
Hamilton broke their contract and operated the property 
by himself. The Cascade Coal Company (J. K. Hamilton) 
operated the property by late 1927. Hamilton had endless 
trouble with inspectors regarding the class of certificate 
held by the person in charge of the mine. [Hamilton 
himself operated a bicycle repair shop in Lethbridge.] 
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mine accidents or of related causes in the district and 
several hundred were injured, many seriously. 

There was a well-founded fear, among 
dependents of miners, of the union calling yet an- 
other strike. Generally, these were of short duration 
but on occasion they lasted for months. Attendant 
economic hardships bore directly on the families of 
the miners. The wives hated strikes but felt obliged 
to support husbands. 

It was a dirty occupation. Miners breathed and 
worked in coal dust throughout their shifts and did 
not wear masks or respirators. ‘‘Black lung,”’ a form 
of pneumoconiosis caused by breathing tiny par- 
ticles of coal, was an occupational hazard elsewhere 
although one does not read about it in relation to 
the Lethbridge field, which tended to be wet. How- 
ever, a 1948 Department of Health survey indicated 
a silicosis hazard in Galt No. 8 mine (Mine No. 1464). 
The big mines provided washing-up rooms although 
they were only occasionally used, many miners 
preferring to clean up at home. At the end of a shift, 
a tub of warm water would be placed in the kitchen 
of many of the two- or three-roomed miners’ cot- 
tages, so that the man of the house could have a 
private bath or scrub to the waist and a change into 
clean clothing. 





Charges were laid and the mine was closed periodically. 
One inspector summed it up thusly: ‘‘I believe that 
Hamilton really thinks he is being discriminated against. 
It is my opinion that he is mentally abnormal. He shouts 
at the top of his voice and continually uses profane and 
obscene language in his conversations with me. | have 
always accorded him courteous treatment but J am afraid 
that one of these days my patience will come to an end.” 

Hamilton abandoned the mine on 11 March 1928. 


Mine No. 0733 


Located in Lsd 4, Sec 11, Twp 8, Rge 22, the mine, 
called The J. R. Miller Mine (presumably because it was 
located on Miller's property), produced a mere 52 tonnes 
of coal. The 64-cm coal seam was located at a depth of 
11 m. Owner-operator was: 


Albert Firth & Co. 
Abandoned: 15 January 1919 


In all, four leases were registered in this area but very 
little coal was harvested from any of them. The seam was 
simply too thin, consisting of about 0.8 m of low quality 
coal. Firth opened a prospect in 1917 and registered the 
mine in February 1918. Firth’s mine was a small opera- 
tion, its production being used to fuel his steam tractor 
and for household purposes by his family. 


Feb 1918-19 


Mine No. 0738 


Located in Lsd 2 and 7, Sec 11, Twp 8, Rge 22 near 
the junction of the Oldman and St. Mary Rivers, this mine, 
as well as mines numbered on the accompanying map as 
0738/1, 0738/2, and 0738/3, produced a total of 171, 481, 


2208, and 5947 tonnes of coal, respectively. The mines 
were variously called The Rollingson Mine, The Twin Riv- 
er Coulee Mine, The Whoop Up Mine, The Santa Maria 
Mine, and The Wukusich Mine. The seam, at a depth of 
from 10 to 61 m, consisted of 10 cm coal, 25 cm bone, 
and 56 cm coal with a shale floor. Owner-operators were: 


Wm. D. Whitney (owner) 1917-18 

George Rollingson (lessee) 1917-18 
Abandoned: October 1918 

George Rollingson Oct 1918-21 

Joseph Barnet Smith Oct 1921-22 

George Rollingson Apr 1922 


Abandoned: 22 May 1922 
George Rollingson 
Abandoned: 1932 


May 1922-32 


George Rollingson 1933-34 
George Rollingson & J. B. Smith 1934 

George Rollingson 1935-48 

J. A. S. Wukusich Sept 1948-57 
Wukusich Mine Jan 1957-58 


Abandoned: 27 June 1960 


All entries to these mines were located along 0.8 km 
of coulee bank. The owner of the property in the first in- 
stance was W. D. (Curly) Whitney, a rancher in the area, 
who leased it to Rollingson. The seam consisted of 66 cm 
of bottom coal, 33 cm of dirty and boney coal and 10 cm 


The Tomato Kid Mine 


In the 1880s, Mart Holloway, an old fron- 
tiersman of the Crowsnest Pass district, opened a 
coal mine on the north side of the Crowsnest River. 
Later, probably in the early 1890s, a mine was 
opened on the south side of the river. Called ‘‘The 
Tomato Kid Mine,’ nothing is known of its pro- 
prietor except that he probably was very fond of 
canned tomotoes, then popular as a thirst-quencher 
and a light refreshing snack. 

In those days the Crowsnest River was known 
as the Middle Fork of the Old Man’s River. 
Holloway’s and the Tomato Kid’s mines were 
located along the river immediately north of the 
modern town of Lundbreck. 

The Tomato Kid Mine closed in the late 1890s 
but, around the turn of the century, was acquired 
by R. James Galbraith and by 1902 had resumed pro- 
duction. Coal was hauled from the mine to Lund- 
breck Station (a converted box car) by a four-horse 
team and wagon and was marketed in southern 
Alberta. 

James Galbraith was a successful entrepreneur 
but, like many of his time, had little formal educa- 
tion. This was reflected in his writing although he 
was able to communicate remarkably well. Much of 
our information on the Galbraith Mine comes from 
a confidential report by Galbraith to the Mines Sec- 
tion of the Geological Survey Department for the 
period ending 30 December 1903. 
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of coal which was kept up for a roof. The first entry was 
abandoned because the coal was soft and rusty and a new 
one started 15 m south from the old entrance. The mine 
was closed for lack of sales from 2 April 1919 to 10 January 
1921. (Fifteen tonnes were produced in 1920.) By October 
1921 the mine was being worked by Joseph Barnet Smith 
of Raymond, who turned the property back to Rollingson 
on 24 April 1922. Rollingson at that time got permission 
to connect Mines Nos. 0738 and 0977, which were only 
183 m apart, and to operate them as One mine under Mine 
NO. 0738, 

In September 1948, George Rollingson sold Mine No. 
0738 to Canadian army veteran John Andrew Stephen 
Wukusich. Rollingson retained his registered coal name, 
“Whoop Up Coal,”’ so Wukusich applied to register the 
trade name, “Santa Maria Coal.’’ The mine was known as 
The Santa Maria Coal Mine or The Wukusich Mine. On 7 
January 1957 the name of the mine was changed to The 
Wukusich Coal Mine. The mine closed on 16 January 
1958. By April 1960 all entrances had been sealed. Mine 
No. 0738 was considered abandoned by the Alberta 
Department of Mines and Minerals as of 27 June 1960. 


Mine No. 0750 


Located in Lsd 14, Sec 27, Twp 10, Rge 21, the mine, 
variously called The Valley Mine, The Jones Mine, The Bot- 
cher Mine, and The Firelight Mine, produced a total of 


Here, in Galbraith’s own words, is that report: 

Name of operator: R J Galbraith Cowley PO Alta 
NWT 

Name and location of colliery: Galbraith Coal Mines 
Midel fork of the old mans river se 26 t7 r2 W 
of 5 m 

Number of employees: 5 men 

Time in operation: 5 or 6 months 

Total wages paid: $1887 

Output of coal: 1258 tons of 2000 lbs [sold] in 
Canada 

Used by colliery: 20 tons 

Total production: 1278 tons 

Difference in stock during year: added $1500 

Average price per ton: 2-50 cents screened coal 3 
Galbraith concluded his report with a letter, 

which reads as follows: 

“‘in regards to my mine i mit stat my coal is one of 

the finest cind of stove coal a seam of about 8 feet 

in thickness and one 8 of a mile wid and i think the 

extension of it is about one mile in lenth there is a 

man tels me that he has found a ledg of acsbestes 

i should like to know what it is worth per ton and 

i have found 4 seames of fier clay if you understand 

fier clay iel send sum down in the spring or as soon 

as the frost is out of the ground i do not know if 

it is first clas clay or not i should like to know the 

facts”’ 


youers truely R J Galbraith 
Cowley Alta NWT 





5428 tonnes. The seam was encountered at a depth of 
about 58 m and consisted of a slate roof, 15 cm of un- 
saleable coal, and 91 cm of coal with a shale floor. There 
were many changes in operators, as the following list will 
show: 


Peter Jones (owner) July 1918-24 


Nick Toth (operator) July 1918 
Allan R. MacDonald (operator) Oct. 1918 
Christopher S. Donaldson (operator) Nov. 1918-19 
Daniel R. MacDonald (operator) Feb. 1919 
Robert Wolstoncroft (operator) June 1919 


George Wesley Pearson (lessee) Aug. 1919-20 
Robert Harvie & Martin Gray (operators) Feb. 1920 


E. H. F. Warren (lessee) Dec. 1920-22 
Joseph Barnet Smith (operator) June 1922 
Peter Jones Aug 1922 
John Noble Jan 1924 
Henry Nelson, Noble & Son Dec 1924-25 
John Noble Sept 1925 


Oct 1925-26 
Apr 1926-28 


Rudolph B. Botcher (lessee) 
Peter Lazzarotto & Michel Negrello 


Joe Oponovitch (aka Hapanaveh) Oct 1928- 
Apr 29 
Denboer, Patterson & Smith Jan 1930 


Denboer & Lerohl 

Louis Gonczy & Partners 

William Ostrensky & Sons 

Luck & Wheatcroft 

A. J. Pitt & Partners 

Novotny & Marasek 

Henry J. Novotny 

Novotny & Kerrison 
Abandoned: | May 1937 


June 1930 
May 1931-32 
May 1932 
June 1932 
Sept 1932-33 
Aug 1933-34 
July 1934-36 
Apr 1937 


This was one of a cluster of relatively small mines 
about 2.4 km south of Picture Butte. Allan R. MacDonald 
had only moved his bedrolt and trunk to the mine site 
when he was killed in a freak accident while standing in 
a doorway (see Appendix 2). Marketing of coal was a prob- 
lem as the surface roadways leading to the mine were in 
poor condition and farmers preferred to go to the Malloy 
Mine (Mine No. 0395), only 0.4 km away, for their winter 
supply of coal. Peter Jones owned the mineral rights but 
had no surface rights to the property, a fact that gave rise 
to considerable litigation. Jones was a far from popular 
figure amongst his peers. 


Louis Gonczy’s partners were Jim Sukavitch, George 
Leslie Leligge, Louis Gonczy Jr., and Chester Gonczy. The 
partnership was a kind of family affair because Leligge was 
a cousin and Louis Junior and Chester were sons of Louis 
Gonczy. The accidental death of 19-year old Chester 
Gonczy on 26 October 1931 must have devastated the 
closely-knit group. The accident was a nasty one in that 
young Chester was attending a drum by himself at the head 
of an incline. His glove caught in the cable and he was 
pulled onto the drum and killed. There is a suggestion that 
his son's death had a lot to do with Louis Gonczy’s deci- 
sion to sell the mine. 


Thus, on 23 May 1932, Louis Gonczy sold the mine 
to Wm. Ostrensky & Sons, assuring him that the mines 
inspectors would issue a provisional certificate to run the 
mine. In reference to this incident, A. A. Millar, then chief 
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mines inspector, wrote to Joseph B. deHart stating, “T ob- 
ject to the manner of buying a mine and then assuming 
we are under obligation to give them a provisional cer- 
tificate to run them. You might advise Ostrensky accor- 
dingly.”’ As a result, the mine quickly changed hands once 
again with George Luck and Fred Wheatcroft purchasing 
it from Ostrensky on 8 June 1932. 

Arthur J. Pitt's partners were Henry Novotny, Joseph 
Bachman and Benny Marasek. 


Mine No. 0759 


Located between Lsd’s 1 and 2, Sec 17, Twp 10, Rge 
21 about 5.0 km east of Commerce, the mine, called 
Hannah's Mine, produced a total of 3790 tonnes of coal. 
The seam was encountered at a depth of 61 m. It consisted 
of 46 cm of bottom coal, 18 cm of dirt, 56 cm of coal, 
20 cm of bone, 70 cm of coal, and then 10 cm of dirty 
coal overlain by a sandstone roof. Owner-operators were: 


Mrs. G. G. Hannah (owner) Aug. 1918-19 
James O. Hannah (operator) Aug. 1918-19 
Allan C. Patterson Feb. 1919-20 


Abandoned: 31 January 1920 


The husband-and-wife team of J. O. and G. G. Hannah 
enjoyed a brief period of notoriety in the Lethbridge coal 
district. On 15 February 1919 they packed their bags in 
the dead of night and decamped for Spokane, leaving 
behind bad debts, unpaid taxes, and wages owing. (By 
December 1919 J. O. Hannah was involved with the Raven 
Coal Company, Seattle, Washington.) They arrived in Dia- 
mond City in 1918 to assume a temporary managerial role 
in the affairs of Union Collieries Ltd. (Mine No. 0104), a 
Chicago-based concern. Mrs. Hannah also operated Mine 
No. 0674, only about 427 m distant from this property. 

Mine inspector’s information sheets described the 
mine as follows: ‘Mine is 1400 feet [427 m] from Mine 
No. 674. Rooms are 15 feet [4.6 m] wide by 7 feet (2.1 
m) high, 3 entries - 4 rooms." 

The mine was eventually taken over by Allan C. Pat- 
terson of Commerce who tells us why in a letter dated 
2 April 1919: "Two years ago I became possessed of a 
piece of Coal from a man by name Gerhard Erickson. | 
did not buy the lease because I wanted to get into the coal 
business but to try and save an amount of money that 
Erickson owed me for lumber. As you know, this [mine] 
has been operated by a Mr. John Marsh and also a Mr. J. 
O. Hannah, both being failures. As a result I am in posses- 
sion of this coal lease and owing to the bad condition of 
the coal market and other conditions I cannot operate [at 
a profit].”’ 

The same principals were involved in The New Dia- 
mond Mine (Mine No. 0674). It is difficult, from the 
remove of 70 years, to know who was doing what to 
whom in the various transactions, and when. 

The mine ceased operations on 31 January 1920. 


Mine No. 0761 


Located in Lsd 4, Sec 36, Twp 8, Rge 22, this mine, 
called The Crawford Mine, The Hamilton Mine No. 1, The 
Southern Alberta Coal Mine and The Southern Alberta 
Mine No. 1, produced a total of 9897 tonnes of coal. The 
seam, located under 5 m of overburden, consisted of a 
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Several of these rickety cable footbridges characterized the Lethbridge district mines. This one provided access to the Federal Mine 
(Mine No 5-4) in the 1920s and was used in conjunction with a “High Line.’ an overhead cable structure that connected the west 
side mine with a tipple (middle distance) on the east side of the river in present-day Indian Battle Park. There was another cable 
footbridge across the Oldman River just north of the present No. 3 bighway bridge Still another provided access from the south 
side of the river around Royal View to Diamond City: 


gravel roof, 15 cm coal, a very slight parting, 45 cm coal, 
6 cm parting, 76 cm coal, and 41 cm bone with a soft shale 
floor. Owner-operators were: 


John K. Hamilton Jul 1918-20 

Crawford, James & Spencer (lessees) Nov 1920 

Southern Alberta Coal Co. Ltd. (R. Cox) Mar 1921-2-4 

Southern Alberta Collieries Feb 1924-28 

Robert Crawford 1931-38 

Robert Crawford & Partners 1948-41 
Abandoned: 26 March 1941 


This relatively small mine was located immediately 
south of the Sheran Mine on the west side of the river at 
Lethbridge. One Thomas Whitelaw emerges as the ‘‘bad 
guy’ in the story of this mine. (See also The Keystone 
Mine, Mine No. 0836.) Whitelaw farmed at Grassy Lake 
but mined coal at Lethbridge in the wintertime. He had 
a coal property on the west side of the river. But J. K. 
Hamilton had the surface rights and refused to grant 
Whitelaw right-of-way to bring his coal to market. This 
led to considerable trouble between the parties. 

Here is how Hamilton saw it: ‘The cause of the trou- 
ble [in trying to hire a qualified man to run the mine] is 
aman named Whitelaw, who wanted me to give hima 
job last year but as he has the reputation of being a trouble- 
maker I refused, and owing to this reputation he is unable 
to get a job in local mines. He is trying to get the best (of 
me] by stirring up trouble and getting a lawyer to write 
you that there are [qualified] men running around jobless.” 


The mine was leased to Robert Crawford, Fred James 
and Earl Spencer on 1 November 1920. It was taken over 
on 2+ March 1921 by Southern Alberta Coal Company, 
which involved several of the same principals plus Robert 
Cox. In February 1924 the company was renamed South- 
ern Alberta Collieries. (Written communications from the 
company were indiscriminately signed Southern Alberta 
Coal Company, Southern Alberta Coal Colliery, Southern 
Alberta Collieries, or simply Robert Crawford until 
February 1927 when Southern Alberta Collieries began to 
be used exclusively.) Robert Crawford asked to combine 
Mine Nos. 0761 and 0836 under No. 0761, located on ad- 
joining legal subdivisions, under Southern Alberta Coal 
Company and operate them as a single mine. 


It was reopened by Robert Crawford on 27 October 
1931. The mine operated seasonally for the next decade, 
opening around the first of November for local trade and 
closing about mid-May the following year. Production 
figures were modest: 486 tonnes from January 1932 to 
January 1933, for example. On 15 November 1945 the 
mine opened for the season under the name, Robert 
Crawford and Son & A. Parker. 


A mysterious letter, dated 17 October 1939 is on file 
from Mrs. Elizabeth Parry, Spokane WA. She asked about 
the Southern Alberta Coal Company Limited as she had 
invested $100 in shares, presumably in the early 1920s, 
and thought she owned half of the stock. The chief in- 
spector of mines replied that the mine had stood idle for 


some years until reopened by Robert Crawford in 1931. 
The letter went on, ‘Only a small tonnage [of coal] is pro- 
duced. Write Mr. Crawford or contact someone at 
Lethbridge who can make inquiries there and find out 
what the position is regarding any investment you made 
in the company." And there the matter ends! 
Crawford closed the mine on 26 March 19-411 although 
it had not been in operation during the previous year. 


Mine No. 0788 


Located in Lsd 1, Sec 18, Twp 7, Rge 21, the mine, 
called Urwin's Mine, never recorded any production. 
Owner-operator was: 


William Urwin Nov 1918 


Abandoned: 40 November 1918 

Urwin registered this mine on 23 November 1918. He 
drove only a few metres of entry before he abandoned 
the property, deciding instead ‘to work at The Wall Mine 
{Mine No. 0-409} during the press of trade, and to open 
up this mine [Mine No. 0788] at some future date.” 


Mine No. 0821 


Located in Lsd 10, Sec 36, Twp 8, Rge 22, the mine, 
called Hamilton Mine No. 2, Southern Alberta Mine No. 
2, and The McNabb Mine, produced a total of 9147 ton- 
nes of coal. The 1.8-m coal seam was encountered at a 
depth of 90 m. Owner-operators were: 


John K. Hamilton 
Southern Alberta Coal Co. Ltd. 
Abandoned: March 1923 
McNabb Coal Co. 
Abandoned: 8 November 1926 


John K. ‘Scotty’ Hamilton drove two entries in Lsd 
10, Sec 36, to open this mine, which was established 
because local folklore held that the Galt Company had left 
a block of coal there when they abandoned their first 
mines about 1893. Hamilton ran into trouble with mine 
inspectors, who insisted that he follow the regulations and 
hire qualified supervisors for his mine. Hamilton himself 
ran a bicycle repair shop on 5th Street South and was not 
much in the mine. The mine was taken over by the South- 
ern Alberta Coal Company on 24 March 1921 and 
reopened after abandonment by The McNabb Coal Com- 
pany (Donald McNabb, his son John, and brother Mur- 
dock) on 28 November 1925. 

The McNabbs took out 369 tonnes, then the 
previously worked mine ran out of coal and was 
abandoned on 8 November 1926. 


Aug 1919-21 
Mar 1921-23 


Nov 1925 


Mine No. 0827 


Located in Lsd 1, Sec 7, Twp 7, Rge 21, the mine was 
known as Rollingson’s Mine or The Rollingson Mine. No 
production was ever recorded although Rollingson 
opened the mine to exploit a 2.1-m seam supposedly 
located at a depth of +6 m. Owner-operators were: 


John Rollingson Oct. 1919-20 
Abandoned: 30 September 1920 
Santoni, Cattoni & Bonetti Feb. 1926 


Abandoned: 30 April 1926 
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The mine was never more than a prospect among the 
cluster of mines at the mouth of the Pothole. Rollingson 
lacked surface rights to the property and a Mr. Baker of 
Magrath adamantly refused him permission to even gain 
access to start the mine. Rollingson finally got going on 
15 March 1920. The mine was a failure. A second entry 
had to be opened and copious amounts of water were en- 
countered. The mine was abandoned by Rollingson mainty 
because of too much water. 

Joseph Santoni, Silvio Cattoni and Dominic Bonetti 
reopened the mine in February !926. The only work done 
was the sinking of two shafts to depths of +.3 and 8.5 m, 
respectively. Neither reached coal. The mine was aban- 
doned on 30 April 1926. 

{Silvio Cattoni lost an eye on 26 March 1943 in Galt 
No. 8 (Mine No. 1464) as a result of a delayed explosion 
of a charge at the coal face. Witnesses thought he was for- 
tunate that he didn’t lose the sight of both eyes.} 


Mine No. 0836 


Located in Lsd 4, Sec 36, Twp 8, Rge 22, total 
recorded production from this mine, called The Keystone 
Mine, was 2550 tonnes. According to mine inspectors, the 
coal seam consisted of 25 cm bottom coal, 20 cm bone 
and 66 cm top coal. Owner-operators were: 

1919-23 
Nov. 1919-20 
Mar. 1920-23 


Eliza Harrison (Owner) 

Thomas Whitelaw (lessee) 

Keystone Collieries Ltd. (lessee) 
Abandoned: March 1923 

Southern Alberta Coal Co. 
Consolidated with Mine No. 0761 


Thomas Whitelaw had a lot of trouble with J. K. 
Hamilton, operator of an adjoining mine, who refused to 
grant him a right-of-way to get his coal to market. (See 
Mine No. 0761.) The problem was eventually solved, pro- 
bably when Hamilton leased or sold the surface rights to 
others. On 1 March 1920, Whitelaw and Wm. Robertson 
operated under the name, Keystone Collieries Limited, the 
same name as an Edmonton-based outfit although there 
is no indication in the corporate register that the latter was 
involved in the Lethbridge coal field. In spite of its title, 
we think it unlikely that Lethbridge’s Keystone Collieries 
Ltd. ever incorporated. Robertson later drowned in a 
mine-related accident. (See Appendix 1.) 

On 23 March 1923, Whitelaw was arrested on a 
charge of attempting to procure a woman for prostitution. 
He had given two of his workmen $5 each, a-name, and 
directed them to a house he believed to be a house of pro- 
stitution. The lady concerned laid criminal charges. Max- 
imum penalty was ten years imprisonment and a 
whipping. He was released on $2,000 bail and decided not 
to take a chance on being found guilty. Whitelaw did not 
appear for his trial and a warrant was issued for his arrest. 
It is not known if the warrant was ever served but his name 
never again surfaces in the Lethbridge district coal min- 
ing record. Later his two workmen were arrested on con- 
spiracy charges but without Whitelaw’s evidence were 
discharged. 


Nov. 1923 


Mine No. 0871 


Two totally separate mines shared this number. The 
first was located in Lsd 14, Sec 36, Twp 8, Rge 22 until 


1929 when work began on the second mine. It was located 
near the centre of Lsd’s 6, 7, 10 and 11, Sec 1, Twp 9, 
Rge 22 in the coulee between the former Galt drift mines 
Nos. 5 and 6, the mine, variously called The Hamilton 
Mine, The Riverside Mine, and The Rollingson Mine, pro- 
duced a total of 22 405 tonnes of coal from the first loca- 
tion and 54 987 tonnes from the second. The second mine 
exploited a seam at a depth of 61 m consisting of a shale 
roof, 15 cm draw slate, 56 cm coal, 5 cm parting, 06 cm 
coal and 31 cm bone with shale floor. Owner-operators 
were: 

Nov 1920-28 
Aug 1928 
Fall 1928-29 


James F. Hamilton 

Bateman, Degaust & Blasco 

Bateman, Degaust & Cherwinski 
Abandoned: About 1932 

John Rollingson 
Abandoned: 20 December 1940. 


The registered trade name of the product of this mine 
was ‘Hamilton Coal.” 

The mine was near the bottom of the coulee in Lsd 
14, Sec 36; James F. Hamilton was a well-known early 
surveyor in Lethbridge. The mine was opened on [4 
November 1920. By December the entry had been driven 
14 m into old workings (abandoned in the 1880s), then 
turned to the left and driven 33 m, then back to the out- 
crop for a second (ventilation) outlet. Coal extraction in- 
itially involved the drawing of old entry stumps, later the 
extraction of coal from old pillars. Production in 1922 
averaged 7.3 tonnes per day by three men. 

The Hamilton Mine experienced its share of 
anonymous letters to mine inspectors, usually following 
the firing of an unsatisfactory workman or workmen. In 
one instance, from February to November 1926, the letter- 
writers were George Bourne and his son. Mine inspectors 
followed up these anonymous complaints although few 
were found to be justified. 

The mine was taken over by John Bateman, Dan 
Degaust and Frank Blasco on 6 August 1928. Frank Blasco 
was replaced by Rudolph Cherwinski and, on 22 March 
1929, these partners closed the mine and gave up their 
lease. John Rollingson took over the mine in July and, by 
2 December 1929, had driven a new entry in Lsd 6, Sec 
1, Twp 9, Rge 22. In 1933, through poor survey techni- 
ques, Rollingson encroached on the barrier pillar between 
Hamilton’s lease and coal lands controlled by the CPR. 
Rollingson was able to lease coal land from the CPR and 
used an old entry to the Hamilton mine to gain access to 
the new coal. Rollingson operated the mine until 1940, 
for part of the time taking CPR coal out of Hamilton’s mine 
entrance. The mine was abandoned on 20 December 
1940. 

Part of the old workings caved in in 1964 and the Roll- 
ingson family, then operating an oil distributing agency 
in Lethbridge, were asked to fill in the small hole that 
resulted. 


Jul 1933-40 


Mine No. 0889 


Located in Lsd 15, Sec 2, Twp 8, Rge 22 about 14.5 
km from Lethbridge by road, Mine No. 0889 produced 
a total of 3048 tonnes of coal and Mine No. 0889/A (Geo. 
Rollingson & Sons), which represented a resumption of 
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production after a long period of abandonment, produced 
54 tonnes. The mine was known by a variety of names 
throughout its life: The Whoop-Up Mine, The Shell Mine, 
The Welsh Mine, and The Rollingson Mine. The seam was 
at a depth of 76 m and consisted of a shale roof, 31 cm 
bone coal, then 81 cm coal with a shale floor. Owner- 
Operators were: 


A. Edward Wocknitz 1920-21 


Leo C. Sage & Homer Gold (operator) Jan 1921 

A. Edward Wocknitz Sept 1921 
Robert Mclllwaine (operator) Dec 1921-22 
James T. Atkinson (operator) Jan 1922-23 
Ferdinand Hauschild (sub-lessee) Mar 1923 


A. Edward Wocknitz 
Hauschild (lessee) 
Benjamin Welsh 
Welsh & Reed 
Benjamin Welsh 


July 1923-25 
July 1923-24 
Mar 1925-29 
Nov 1929-30 
Nov 1930-35 


Welsh & Forsyth Nov 1935 
Abandoned: 15 June 1935 
George Rollingson & Son Jan 1950-55 


Abandoned: 27 October 1955 


The mine was located in the bottom of a long cou- 
lee, the seam being 0.9 m thick with hard shale roof and 
floor and about 76 m of cover. The existence of the mine 
was discovered by an inspector on 12 January 1921 after 
at least 59 tonnes of coal had been removed by Leo C. 
Sage and Homer Gold. The mine had been operated for 
some time previously by Ed Wocknitz, who rented it to 
Sage & Gold at 55 cents per tonne of coal extracted. These 
operators abandoned the mine on 28 April 1921 but it was 
reopened by Wocknitz on 26 September 1921. 


On 20 December Wocknitz indicated the mine was 
being operated by Robert McIllwaine; on 22 January 1922 
it was being operated by James T. Atkinson. On 13 July 
1923 Atkinson was prosecuted by the Workman's Com- 
pensation Board for non-payment of an assessment and, 
in his defence, said he had leased the mine to Ferdinand 
(Fred) Hauschild. 


A letter written by the local mine inspector on 7 
November 1923 stated, ‘I visited the mine operated by 
J. T. Atkinson. | find that this mine is now owned by 
Edward Wocknitz. F. Hauschild is in charge of the mine.” 
There are several prior applications from Hauschild for 
a certificate to act as Overman in a mine operated by J. 
T. Atkinson. Thus there is doubt as to whether Hauschild 
operated the mine himself or simply as an overman for 
others. Correspondence refers to the mine prior to 7 
November 1923 as owned by Atkinson and after that time 
by Wocknitz. 


On 29 March 1924, Hauschild notified the Mines 
Branch that, ‘I have this day closed the Mine No. 889 
operated by myself and owned by Eddie Wocknitz.”’ By 
10 July Wocknitz indicated he planned to reopen the mine, 
which was taken over on 18 March 1925 by Benjamin 
(Bennie) Welsh, apparently in partnership with Robert 
Reed. By November 1930, Welsh operated the mine by 
himself. Periods of abandonment followed, a new entry 
was driven, and by March 1935, Welsh was in partnership 
with John Forsyth. This led to an interesting letter of 25 
November 1937 in which Forsyth complained that, while 


he was in Col. Belcher Hospital in Calgary about June 
1937, Welsh had closed the mine, removed all equipment 
and buildings, which he sold, and cancelled the lease--all 
without Forsyth’s knowledge. Forsyth thought he should 
get a share of the proceeds but was told that the Mines 
Branch could not help him. 

Forsyth applied to reopen the mine on 31 October 
1939 but was discouraged as he lacked the necessary 
qualifications or funding. Instead, the mine was reopened 
by George Rollingson on 23 January 1950. By April Roll- 
ingson had driven two entries, which he abandoned in 
turn as neither produced saleable coal. Mine inspector 
reports in 1951 and 1952 contained interesting comments 
about Rollingson, by this time a legend in the Lethbridge 
coalfields: ‘‘[George Rollingson] is 70, and is receiving the 
old age pension, and in addition they [Rollingson and his 
sonj farm, and do well at this, and the son has no wish 
to mine, as he is farming, and making more money easier. 
They may close it [Mine No. 0889] down, they are to 
decide soon.”’ And “‘They have cattle, and from what he 
{Geo. Rollingson] said, he is making about $6,000 per year, 
and | do not think he spends all of his pension. He is a 
widower, and lives by himself, as he has done for 20 years. 
His wants are few, and he mines coal just from force of 
habit.’ Yet, on 24 October 1952, this was recorded, “‘The 


Alberta Coal Studies 


There have been several studies of considerable 
interest to Alberta’s coal industry. These tended to 
fall into five groups, as follows: 

1. Studies of Alberta’s coal industry as a whole: Four 
Royal Commissions were set up at one time or an- 
other to study all important aspects of mining, 
distribution, marketing, labor relations, and use of 
Alberta’s coal resources. These included the Arthur 
L. Sifton Commission (1907), the John T. Stirling 
Commission (1919), the H. M. E. Evans Commission 
(1926), and the Right Honorable Sir Montague 
Barlow Commission (1936). Reports of these studies 
provide a detailed look at Alberta’s coal industry in 
the various years mentioned. Stirling, Evans and 
Barlow identified a major problem as ‘‘too many 
mines and too few markets.” 

2. Inquiries into disasters: Authorities were satisfied 
with the verdict of a coroner’s jury, brought down 
on 14 January 1911, in connection with the Bellevue 
mine explosion, which killed 31 men, Commissions 
of inquiry were held in connection with the Hillcrest 
mine disaster, which killed 189 men (Carpenter, 
1914), and the Coalhurst mine explosion, which 
killed 16 men (Lunney, 1936). 

3. Studies and analyses of coal to set standards ac- 
ceptable to both producers and consumers: These 
included analyses and investigations by Edgar 
Stansfield, Robert T. Hollies and William P. Camp- 
bell on behalf of the Scientific Research Council of 
Alberta (1925); the Dinning Commission of R. J. Din- 
ning, chairman, R. G. Drinnan, W. F. McNeill, and 
E. Stansfield, with J. A. Ellis, the Fuel Controller for 
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Ontario (1928); and analyses of Alberta coal by 
Messrs. Nichols and Mowers for the Dominion 
Department of Mines (1935). The emphasis 
throughout was on the Ontario market and on the 
keeping qualities of Alberta coal. None succeeded 
in establishing acceptable standards for either pro- 
ducers or consumers. An earlier study in 1921 saw 
Howard Stutchbury, Alberta Trade Commissioner, 
survey the possibilities of extending the market for 
Alberta coal into Manitoba, where there was a strong 
prejudice against the quality of western coal. 
Stutchbury suggested a carefully planned and vig- 
orous campaign of advertising. 

4, Canadian studies of interest to Alberta coal pro- 
ducers: A few examples are the deliberations of the 
Francis William Carroll Commission on the coal in- 
dustry of Canada (1947), two commissions of inquiry 
into the Nova Scotia coal industry by Sir Andrew 
Duncan (1926, 1932), a Royal Commission presided 
over by Hon. Mr. Justice W. F. A. Turgeon on the 
coal mining industry of Saskatchewan (1935), and 
a Royal Commission presided over by Hon. Mr. Jus- 
tice M. A. Macdonald on the coal mining industry 
of British Columbia (1938). 

5. Peripheral studies of interest to Alberta coal pro- 
ducers: These include the report of the hydro- 
electric power commission of Ontario (1924); the 
investigation into the Spray River, Alberta, power 
project (1925); and the investigation into the Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, power situation (1927). 

None of these studies, nor the knowledge they 
provided, could prevent the gradual collapse of the 
Lethbridge industry as markets shrunk and finally 
vanished, and coal was replaced by other fuels. 
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Galt Mine No. 3 as Photographed by 


Dr. George Mercer 
Dawson 


George Mercer Dawson was one of the most 
remarkable Canadian scientists of the 19th century. 
The son of Sir John William Dawson (commonly 
called Principal Dawson when he became principal 
of McGill University in 1855), young Dawson was 
born in Pictou, Nova Scotia, on 1 August 1849 and 
died in Ottawa on 2 March 1901. He was educated 
by tutors, attended McGill University for a time, then 
went to England to study at the Royal School of 
Mines. He graduated with nearly every honor that 
the School of Mines could bestow. 

In 1873 Dawson accepted the position of 
geologist-botanist with Her Majesty’s North 
American Boundary Commission and reported on 
the region along the 49th parallel from Lake of the 
Woods to the Rockies. It was a first-rate report, an 
extremely detailed, accurate, critical account of the 
geology and botany, climate, potential for 
agriculture, and locust invasions of the western 
plains. On 1 July 1875 he accepted a position with 
the Geological Survey of Canada (GSC), to work 
initially in British Columbia. He was named a char- 
ter member of the Royal Society of Canada in 1882. 
By 1883 he was assistant director of the GSC. In 
1887 he surveyed the Alaska boundary at the Yukon 
River and gave his name to the Klondike town of 
Dawson, Yukon Territory. In 1892 he became 
British commissioner on Bering Sea natural resources 
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and, in 1896, a member of the Ethnological Survey 
of Canada. He was GSC director from 1895 to 1901. 

The most remarkable thing about Dawson was 
his physical appearance. He was much deformed, a 
slightly-built hunchback who grew no taller than 150 
cm and had such weak lungs that his life was threat- 
ened by every cold. Yet he remained a field geologist 
and explorer until 1895, establishing an almost 
legendary reputation as a swift, untiring traveller and 
intrepid climber. He studied the geology and natural 
history of southern Alberta from 1881 to 1883, when 
the Canadian Pacific Railway company decided to 
build, and then built, its line across the southern 
plains. His main interest was in the coal deposits of 
the region. 

Dawson was insatiably curious, his work always 
careful and precise. His results have stood up well 
to later examination. He seldom reached an incor- 
rect conclusion. His powers of observation were 
matched by a keen intelligence; his generalizations 
showed rare clarity, imagination and originality. His 
ability to form sound and lasting general conclusions 
from a few reconnaissance observations and distant 
scannings was unique. 

He was very versatile with wide-ranging in- 
terests. He wrote scholarly articles on geology, 
anthropology, botany, zoology, and history, and 
compiled several handbooks on Canada. He was an 
excellent public speaker, teacher and popularizer; 
an above-average sketcher and water-colorist; and 
the best of several poets in the Survey’s history. And 
finally he was a diplomat, who served Canada well 
on various missions. 








Dr. George Mercer Dawson about 1893 
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mine has been put to rights. His output was one-half tonne 
of coal, for his own use. The mine is just a hobby with 
this man, he has always mined, and always will, although 
he is past seventy, he can still handle a pick with the best 
of them.” Rollingson reluctantly abandoned the mine on 
27 October 1955 and sealed the entrances. He had mined 
coal for 64 years, +4 years of that time in the Lethbridge 
district. 


Mine No. 0893 


Located in Lsd 1, Sec 16, Twp 10, Rge 21, the mine, 
called The Evans’ Mine, was a prospect without registered 
production of coal. Owner-operator was: 


Hugh Evans Feb 1921 


Abandoned: 22 April 1921 


The new mine was located some 152 m from Mine 
No. 0223, formerly operated by Adams Coal Mine Co., 
Ltd., which was abandoned in 1913. Evans abandoned the 
mine on 22 April as Adams had mined all of the saleable 
coal on the lease. 


Mine No. 0942 


Located in Lsd 2, Sec 16, Twp 10, Rge 21, total pro- 
duction from the mine, called The Van Brocklin and Won- 
ski Mine, was only 154 tonnes of coal. Owner-operators 
were: 


J. F. Van Brocklin & Philip Wonski 
Abandoned: 31 May 1922 


The mine was opened on 10 November 1921. By 6 
January 1922 an entry had been driven into the seam and 
a second outlet had been started. The seam outcropped 
on the cutbank and averaged 1.2 m in thickness with a 
shale roof and floor. The coal contained 75 percent bone 
and, unless it improved materially, could not be sold. Cars 
were hauled to a tipple on the prairie level by a horse gin. 
The quality of coal did not improve and the mine was 
closed on 31 May 1922. 

Philip Wonski was a son-in-law of George Wesley 


Nov 1921-22 
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(Old Man) Pearson, who was involved with Mine No. 0750 
at one time. Pearson was an early advocate of irrigation 
and was one of two people (the other was George Mar- 
nock, president of the Lethbridge Board of Trade) most 
responsible for the development of the Lethbridge Nor- 
thern Irrigation District. 


Mine No. 0977 


Located in Lsd 2, Sec 11, Twp 8, Rge 22, this mine, 
called The Twin River Coulee Mine, was another of the 
many small mines in the region and produced only 56 ton- 
nes of coal. The seam, at a depth of from 10 to 61 m, con- 
sisted of 10 cm coal, 25 cm bone, and 56 cm coal with 
shale floor. Owner-operator was: 


George Rollingson Jan 1922 


Abandoned: 30 May 1922 


Rollingson opened this mine while J. B. Smith owned 
Mine No. 0738. When Smith resold Mine 0738 to Roll- 
ingson in April 1922, the two mines were consolidated 
under Mine No. 0738. All represented prospects rather 
than mines. Rollingson was looking for a good producer 
and kept opening separate drift entrances along the cou- 
lee banks of his lease. Production figures indicate he took 
out as much coal as was readily accessible from a particular 
entrance. 


Mine No. 0981 


Located in Lsd 13, Sec 8, Twp 7, Rge 21, the mine, 
called The Shell Mine, produced a total of 2640 tonnes 
of coal. The seam consisted of a shale roof, then 18 cm 
coal, 18 cm bone, 86 cm coal, and 8 cm bone on a shale 
floor. Owner-operators were: 


Pyrah & Babcock Jan 1922-23 
Welsh & Harker Apr 1923-24 
Benjamin Welsh May 1924 
Welsh & Bennett Oct 1924 
John Rollingson Dec 1924-27 


Abandoned: 28 February 1927 


Samuel Pyrah and George Babcock opened the mine 
on 23 January 1922. By 8 June, the first workings had been 
abandoned and Pyrah & Babcock had started an entry 61 
m away. By September, two entries and an air shaft had 
been sunk to coal, located ina 0.9 m thick seam at a depth 
of 24m. On 1 April 1923, the mine was taken over by 
Benjamin (Bennie) Welsh and Ross Harker of Magrath, 
with the former in charge. By May 1924, Welsh was the 
only person operating the mine. On 9 October the Mines 
Branch was notified that the property was being operated 
by Welsh and Verden Bennett. Finally, on 1 December, 
the district inspector of mines reported that John Roll- 
ingson had taken over operation of the mine. Rollingson 
operated the mine on a seasonal basis apparently with the 
help of George Simpson and Tom Jones of Magrath. The 
last season of the mine began early in January 1927 but 
it closed on 28 February 1927 and was never operated 
again. 


Mine No. 0983 


Located in Lsd 11, Sec 27, Twp 10, Rge 21, the mine, 
variously called The Butte Mine, The Warren Mine and 
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Shown bere (above) is Galt Mine No. 8 (Mine No 1464), which was located near the west end of the CP Rail High Level Bridge at 
Lethbridge. If opened in 1935 when Galt Mine No 6 (Mine No 3) and of the Coalburst mine (Mine No 174) closed. This mine was 
familiar to generations of Letbbridgians as mine wastes were dumped along the coulee banks beyond the mine buildings. These 
ignited by spontaneous combustion and burned for years as fresh fuel was constantly added No 3 Highway, now No, 3A, was the 
only approach to Lethbridge from the west. It ascended the bill via the same coulee so the coal mine fires were highly visible to motorists 
and passers-by. Part of the tipple, the water tower, and many of the mine buildings have survived. In 1989, the property owners 
and various agencies were examining the tourist potential of the site Another familiar sight to Lethbridgians of the 1950s was the 


UMWA miners’ bus (below). [t travelled on a regular route throughout the city, dropping off miners coming off shift and picking 
up miners going on shift’; The mine closed in 19357 





The Big 3 Mine, yielded a total of 12 120 tonnes of coal. 
The 99-cm seam with shale roof and floor was located at 
a depth of from 12 to 61 m. Owner-operators were: 


Warren & Adair Feb 1922-24 

E. H. F. Warren May 1924-28 

Neil, Denboer & Patterson Jan 1929 
Abandoned: July 1929 

Benjamin Oliver Sept 1930 

Oliver, Warren & Howard Nov 1930-31 


Oliver, Warren & Fleming 
E. H. F. Warren & Partners 
E. H. F. Warren & Partners 
E. H. F. Warren 


Nov 1931-32 
Aug 1932-33 
Apr 1933-34 
Nov 1934-35 


Warren & Kerrison July 1935 
Warren, Kerrison & Mossom 13 Sept 1935 
E. H. F. Warren 23 Sept 
1935-39 
John Blair (Lessee) July 1939-40 


Abandoned: 19 May 19-41 


On G6 February 1922, Ernest Herbert Falkland (Bert) 
Warren and John (Jack) Adair opened a coal mine about 
366 m from Mine No. 0750, which Warren had previous- 
ly operated on lease from its owner, Peter Jones. In his 
6 February application, Warren indicated he had 
abandoned Mine No. 0750 on 23 January 1922 and 
intended to open another mine nearby. The seam, which 
outcropped in a coulee, was 1.20 m thick and was located 
beneath +6 m of cover. Coal was hauled in wagons over 
a winding road out of the coulee. By 1924 two entries 
were in use and another had been driven to give two en- 
trances at least 30 m apart. An air shaft, modified in 1928, 
was in place and ventilation was excellent. Jack Adair drop- 
ped out of the partnership in 1924 and Bert Warren car- 
ried on the business alone. It was operated by Robert Neil, 
Henry Denboer and Joseph Patterson from 1 January 1929 
until they abandoned the property in July. 


A new mine opened under Ben Oliver, who had 
earlier worked for Warren and it continued to operate 
under Bert Warren, Roy Howard, John (Mac) Fleming and 
others until 1939. 


A bizarre incident occurred on 31 January 1931. War- 
ren had feuded with Ole Lerohl, claiming that Lerohl’s in- 
cline impinged on his (Warren’s) property. On the 
morning of 31 January, Warren wrestled three large rocks 
onto Lerohl’s incline and, when they were removed, put 
them back between the rails. One coal car was derailed. 
Warren was arrested and briefly jailed. The investigating 
RCMP detective wrote, ‘‘What seems to have brought this 
on is that Warren is also operating a coal mine and Lerohl 
has been getting most of the business.’’ The matter was 
settled out of court, the parties in question having agreed 
to a 21-year lease of the surface rights in question. 


Partnerships changed often. On 17 November 1931 
the mine was being operated by Oliver, Warren & Flem- 
ing, John Fleming having replaced Roy Howard. By 24 
August 1932 principals were Warren, Fleming, Brady, 
Willison & Patterson. On 8 July 1935, Tom Kerrison, who 
had operated a mine on the St. Mary River, joined the part- 
nership. 

In 1939 Warren leased the property to John Blair, a 
“competent pick-miner from Drumheller,’ who turned 
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out to be none of these things. (Blair had operated the Ant 
Hill Mine near Rowley, in the Drumheller district.) By late 
1940 Blair was ready to give up. He had not paid Warren 
anything as agreed upon and was behind in his Govern- 
ment payments in royalties and taxes. Also, Warren’s [ac- 
tually Mrs. Sara E. Warren’s}] 21-year coal lease was in 
arrears and soon due to expire so he allowed it to lapse. 
He decided to go to work for Bennett & White, contrac- 
tors, on the many new airfields being built on the prairies 
because of the outbreak of the Second World War and the 
setting up in Canada of the British Commonwealth Air 
Training Plan. The coal mine was effectively abandoned 
from 19 May 1941. There is no information as to when 
shafts and other entrances were filled in. 


Mine No. 0984 


Located in Lsd 1, Sec 1, Twp 7, Rge 22, this mine, 
variously called The Miller Mine, The Magrath Mine, The 
Lonely Valley Mine, and The Farmhill Mine, produced a 
total of 3242 tonnes of coal. The seam, at a depth of from 
15 to 38 m, consisted of 20 cm coal, 30 cm bone, and 60 
cm coal. Owner-operators were: 


Arthur Bembridge Apr 1922-23 


H. B. Hughson Oct 1923-24 
Abandoned: 14 January 1924 
E. J. Challenger & Sons May 1931 


E. J. Challenger & Sons & W. C. Gibson Oct 1931-36 


E. J. Challenger & W. F. Miller June 1936 
George Loxton & W. F. Miller Oct 1936-37 
W. F. Miller Mar 1937 
W. F. Miller & J. A. Miller Oct 1937 
Levi Harker & Louis and Julius Nagy Jun 1938 


Abandoned: 23 May 1938 


Arthur Bembridge opened the mine on I April 1922. 
By September a tipple had been constructed and a sur- 
face for an incline graded. The seam, which was 1.1 m 
thick but with several bands of bone totalling 0.6 m, out- 
cropped about 1.2 m above the level of the St. Mary River. 
Some coal had been mined by stripping. Bembridge in- 
tended to open the mine by driving two entries, 30 m 
apart. By February 1923, Bembridge indicated he would 
soon abandon the mine owing to the bony nature of the 
coal and the danger of flooding. 

The mine was reopened by Henry Benson Hughson 
on 25 October 1923. By 10 December he had sold only 
two tonnes of coal. The mine was idle from 14 January 
1924, waiting for trade. And to add to Hughson’s woes, 
on 12 February, after taking out 32 tonnes of coal, a very 
warm chinook wind caused the river to rise, flooding the 
mine. Hughson announced, ‘‘We are closed indefinitely.” 


An application was received on 13 May 1931 from 
Edwin J. Challenger requesting that he and his two sons 
be allowed to operate the mine, the lease on which had 
been held for years by Bishop Levi Harker of Magrath. A 
permit was issued on 1 June. In October, the partnership 
was added to and then consisted of E. J. Challenger, J. O. 
Challenger, W. J. Challenger, E. O. Challenger, and W. C. 
Gibson, with Challenger teaming with William Frederick 
Miller in June 1936. George Loxton joined the group in 
October 1936 as overman, since E. J. Challenger intended 
to quit. Miller had endless trouble in finding a qualified 


man to take charge of the mine following the departure 
in April 1937 of George Loxton. By July he was trying to 
open a stripping pit and by October was in partnership 
with his brother, J. A. Miller. In May 1938, Miller began 
having trouble with Bishop Harker, who refused to ad- 
vance money he had promised for development. And in 
July, Harker, who was able to lean on the senior mine in- 
spector, tried to get provisional mine certificates for Louis 
and Julius Nagy. Earlier, Harker had managed to get one 
for W. F. Miller but the inspector refused to grant the 
Nagys’ applications. 


Mine No. 0988 


Located in Lsd 16, Sec 31, Twp 9, Rge 21, the mine, 
called The Suran Mine, produced only 1815 tonnes of coal. 
The seam, located at a depth of 24 m, included a shale 
roof, 43 cm coal, 8 cm of shale, and 81 cm of coal. Owner- 
operators were: 

Apr 1922-23 
19 Mar 1923 
Mar 1923-24 


John Suran 

James Bateman 

Bateman & Alfred George Gent 
Abandoned: 30 March 1924. 


The mine was opened by John Suran on 10 April 
1922. Inspectors reported ‘‘Shaft 4 x 5-1/2 feet [1.2 mx 
1.7 mj, down 50 feet {15 m] coal seam expected at 100 
feet [30.5 m}. On 20 March 1923, James Bateman notified 
the Mines Branch that he was operating Mine No. 0988 
by himself. After 20 April it was operated by Bateman & 
Gent. The mine was abandoned in March 1924 and, by 
30 July, the entrances had been sealed and the shaft fenced 
off. 


Mine No. 0992 


Located in Lsd 16, Sec 36, Twp 8, Rge 22, this was 
another prospect without recorded production of coal. 
Owner-operator was: 


C. S. Donaldson Coal Co. 
Abandoned: 12 June 1922 


Donaldson began to sink a test shaft on 22 April 1922 
and expected to reach coal at about 30 m. Donaldson 
reused the old name, Lethbridge Standard Mine, for this 
property. The mine was located at the upper end of 
Brewery Road coulee in Lsd 16, Sec 36. A weigh scale was 
located nearby and the Brewery Hill Road was used ex- 
tensively by teamsters with four-horse teams to haul two- 
tonne loads of coal from the riverbottom mines to the 
scales. Teamsters always dragged a log behind their 
wagons in such a way that, when the horses were halted 
for a rest, the wagon rolled back and its rear wheels were 
stopped by the log, thus taking the weight off the horses’ 
collars. No reasons were given but the mine was 
abandoned in June and the opening fenced off and sealed. 


Apr 1922 


Mine No. 0993 


Located in Lsd 5, Sec 11, Twp 8, Rge 22, this small 
mine, called The Lethbridge Premier Mine, yielded only 
645 tonnes of coal. It exploited a 71-cm coal seam at a 
depth of 10 m. Owner-operators were: 


George Bourne May 1922 
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Jj. B. Smith & Wodzniak 
George Bourne 
Abandoned: New entry driven 


Sep 1922 
May 1924 


A second mine, often called the Pioneer Mine, was 
located in Lsd 1, Sec 11, Twp 8, Rge 22 and, although 
assigned the same number, was a different mine in every 
sense of the word. Owner-operators were: 


J. B. Smith & Wodzniak Oct 1922-23 

Pioneer Coal Co Nov 1923-24 

Donald McNabb Oct 1924-25 
Abandoned: 30 June 1925 


Bourne began to open the first mine on Lsd 5 on 1 
May 1922 but little or nothing was accomplished. On 12 
September the mine was taken over by Joseph Barnet 
Smith and John Wodzniak who announced that they in- 
tended to open a mine at essentially the same location. 
This attempt was abandoned on 30 September. Operations 
resumed in Lsd 1 on 3 October although the new pros- 
pect was assigned the same number as the earlier develop- 
ment in Lsd 5. The mine, now operated by Smith himself 
under the name, Pioneer Coal Company, closed on 30 
June 1923 and reopened on 14 August. Smith ceased 
operations on the property on 15 November. 

On 31 October 1924, Donald McNabb advised that 
he intended to reopen the property. A memo of 17 
December stated, ‘“‘D. McNabb is taking over mine No. 993 
formerly operated by Messrs Smith & Wodzniak.’’ McNabb 
closed the mine on 12 January 1925 and decided to aban- 
don it as of 30 June. 


On 19 November 1936, an application was received 
for a coal lease on Lsd 1 and 16, Secs 2 and 11, Twp 8, 
Rge 22. The applicants noted evidence of quite a lot of 
former mining activity there and asked about it. The ques- 
tion went through several hands in the Mines Branch 
before an inspector remembered that it was the site of the 
old Mine No. 0993 workings. It was brought out at the 
time that the original mine was in Lsd 5 but the senior in- 
spector assigned the same mine number to the second 
mine, which was in Lsd 1. What the senior inspector did 
not realize was that the mine in Lsd 1 was across the river 
from the mine in Lsd 5 and should have been given a dif- 
ferent number. 


The mine plan for this mine, originally surveyed by 
J. F. Hamilton on 29 December 1922 and extended by 
John H. Turner on 1+ June 1924 and 25 November 1925, 
lists the owner as A. E. Ives, which is crossed out with 
the name, D. M. McNabb, following it. There is no other 
reference to Ives’ being connected to the mine. Therefore 
itis uncertain whether he had anything to do with Mine 
993 or not. If he did, his connection is unclear. 


Mine No. 1020 


Located in Lsd’s 4 and 4, Sec 7, Twp 7, Rge 21, the 
mine, variously called The Wall Coal Mine and The 
Juneetta Mine, yielded a total of 8223 tonnes of coal. The 
seam was located at a depth of from 24 to 38 m. The top 
seam had a shale roof and floor and 99 cm of coal. The 
bottom seam also had a shale roof, 13 cm bone, +8 cm 
coal, 5 cm clay, and 23 cm coal with a shale floor. Owner- 
operators were: 


The Village of Stafford 


Lethbridge was divided into two parts by the 
railway. The north part, in turn, was divided into 
the North Ward (the area north of the railway east 
of 13 St.N), an unnamed district (usually referred to 
as North Lethbridge) lying between the railway and 
9 Ave N west of 13 St N, and the Village of Stafford, 
also west of 13 St N between 9 and 14 Aves. 

Galt Mine No. 3 was started in 1890 and opened 
in 1892. It was located opposite the corner of 6 St 
and 9 Ave N. The nearby community at first was 
called Number Three. The coal company subdivided 
an area of 92 one-acre (0.2-ha) lots bounded by 13 
and 23 Sts and 5 and 7 Aves N for sale to mine 
employees but it was too far from the mine and sales 
were slow. James F. Pierce, a local rancher, pur- 
chased land near the mine shaft from the company 
and, on 27 June 1891, subdivided it into 40 one-acre 
(0.2-ha) lots and called it the Pierce Addition. These 
lots sold briskly because of their proximity to the 
mine. 

The people of the community incorporated on 
31 October 1900 as the Village of Stafford. 

In 1901 an area immediately east of the Pierce 
Addition between 8 and 9 Sts N was subdivided by 
Olaf Hammerburg, also a local rancher. [Hammer- 


John H. Wal! (owner) Aug 1922 
Abandoned: October 1922 
Albert Razzolini (lessee) Nov 1924-25 
Razzolini & Filestino (lessee) Dec 1925-27 
Abandoned: 9 June 1927 
John Rolingson (lessee) Jan 1928-29 
Razzolini & Simpson (lessee) 10 Oct 1929 
Cox & Paris (lessee) 23 Oct 1929 
Emile Paris (lessee) Nov 1929 
Pederzolli, Passoli & Bridarolli Apr 1930 
Scott, Pederzolli & Passoli (lessee) May 1930 
Gibson, Gibson & Mickoli (lessee) Jul 1930-31 
Joseph Gibson & Son (lessee) Jan 1931 
Joseph Gibson and Son & Roggero 
(lessee) Nov 1931-33 
Oliver & Robert Johnson Jul 1933 
Kerrison & Clark Nov 1933 
Kerrison & Son Feb 193+ 
Kerrison & Bill Summer 1934 
Kerrison & Larson Oct 1934 
Byron T. Wall & Partners Sept 1935 
Dean Wall, Roy Wall & Jack Finch Aug 1936-37 
S. H. Clark & Partners Aug 1936-37 


Abandoned: 26 April 1937. 


On 9 August 1922, John H. Wall of Raymond gave 
notice that he intended to open a mine in Lsd + of Sec 
7, Operations to start immediately. By 6 November a slope 
had been driven a distance of 12 m but had filled with 
water. Wall was deeply involved in litigation with the 
owner of the surface rights over an approach to the mine. 
The mine was leased by Alberto (Albert) Razzolini from 
Mrs. Juneetta Wall (who then held the mineral rights) on 
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burg died on 4 February 1901 and his subdivision 
plans likely were completed by his wife, Clare Ham- 
merburg.] The Pierce and Hammerburg Additions 
soon came to be the most heavily populated parts 
of the village. A store was opened by Simon Swedish 
in 1902. The 15 May 1911 Vair Addition, which ad- 
joined the Hammerburg Addition on the east bet- 
ween 9 and 10 Sts N, was not settled for several 
years. 

The Perry Addition, subdivided by James Perry 
on 8 October 1907, consisted of 40 one-acre (0.2-ha) 
lots between 12 and 13 Sts and 9 and 14 Aves N. 
A few scattered house along 9 Ave connected the 
Perry and Pierce-Hammerburg Additions. The Perry 
Addition came to be known as Little Wigan. 

In 1901 the Village of Stafford successfully ap- 
pealed for a change in its boundaries, adding 100 ha. 
On 27 May 1911 the province authorized another 
large addition to the village. And in 1912 village 
councillors devised a scheme whereby they threat- 
ened to petition the province for a still larger addi- 
tion, which included much of north Lethbridge and 
the North Ward. Because of previous successes, this 
threat was taken seriously and played an important 
role in forcing the City of Lethbridge to annex the 
village in 1913. 





12 November 1924. It closed on 31 March 1925 but 
reopened under Razzolini and Felix Filestino on 14 
December. The mine was abandoned by them on 9 June 
1927 on account of too much water. With George Lox- 
ton, they then leased the Baker Mine (No. 0056). 

On 18 January 1928, John Rollingson decided to aban- 
don Mine No. 0055 and reopen Mine No. 1020. However, 
once again, on 6 July 1929, the mine closed due to too 
much water. Razzolini and George Simpson tried to 
reopen the mine on 10 October 1929 but decided not to 
Start ‘‘owing to it being full of water and can’t get men 
to work in it.’’ George Thomas Cox and Emile Paris then 
decided to take their chances and undertook operation 
of the mine on 23 October. Cox withdrew from the part- 
nership and the mine closed temporarily on 16 November. 
Paris tried to carry on alone but he, too, was forced to 
close the mine on 16 April 1930. 

It was leased almost immediately (18 April) by Silvio 
Pederzolli, Joseph Passoli and Camillo Bridarolli. And it 
was given up equally quickly (1 May) as Pederzolli was 
refused a provisional certificate to enable him to run the 
mine. 

Within a few days John Duncan Scott, Pederzolli and 
Passoli leased the mine but gave it up on 16 May as they 
could not reach a satisfactory agreement with John Wall. 

Wall, by this time getting desperate, advertised in the 
‘Help Wanted” column of the Lethbridge Daily Herald 
for a ‘‘Man with necessary papers to run small custom coal 
mine, ten miles [16 km] from Magrath.”’ Arthur John Pitt 
of Blairmore, unemployed for five months with a wife and 
five children, applied but failed to get the job. Instead, 
Joseph (Joe) Gibson, his son Haydn Gibson and Nicol 
(Nick) Mickoli decided to operate Mine No. 1020 as a part- 
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A pit boss testing for methane gas prior to workmen entering tbe area. Actually, the inspector would bate tested for gas before permitting 
a flash photo such as this to be taken underground; an exploding flash bulb could easily set off a mine explosion. While the Letbbridge 
field was not considered to be ‘‘gassy,”’ gas was present and vigilance was necessary. Adequate ventilation was all-important in coal 
mines as the incoming air dissipated noxious gases and produced fresh air for the underground work creis. 
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nership. The Gibsons operated the mine intermittently un- 
til 1931 when it was taken over by a succession of 
individuals (see list, above) including Maggiori Roggero, 
Ben Oliver and Robert Johnson, Thomas W’. Kerrison and 
several partners, Byron T. Wall and partners, Dean and 
Roy Wall and Jack Finch, and 8. H. Clark and several 
others. 

Some stripping of the outcrop near the St. Mary River 
was done in 1935-1936 by S. H. Clark, in partnership with 
Albert Clark, Deloy Clark and Frank Clauson, as well as 
by Dean Wall and two other partners. The two groups 
Operated separate, but adjacent, pits. Earlier, small strip 
mine pits had been developed nearby by holders of 
Domestic Coal Permits. 

One of the holders of a Domestic Coal Permit, which 
could be obtained from the Mines Branch for one dollar, 
was Robert Johnson of Magrath. He opened a pit in the 
area in 1932, removed about 3.0 m of overburden, and 
extracted coal for himself and his neighbors. Elza B. Tudor, 
then the owner of a three-ton truck, was hired to haul the 
coal in six- to seven-tonne loads, which had to be 
unloaded by hand. Also, it was Tudor’s job first thing in 
the morning to pump from the pit about 0.6 m of seep- 
age water from the nearby St. Mary River. Elza Tudor's 
brother, Homer Tudor, stripped coal from one of these 
pits us late as the 1950s, 

Total amount of coal extracted by stripping appeared 
to be small. All of the strip mines were plagued by scep- 
age from the river. 

The Wall mine was abandoned on 26 April 1937. The 
registered brand name of the coal produced from this mine 
was ‘‘Juneetta Coal,” after Junectta Wall, the wife of John 
Wall. [Her name was ‘‘Juneetta”’ in the record but often 
appeared as ‘Junietta’ elsewhere.) 


Mine No. 1045 


Located in Lsd 15, Sec 2, Twp 8, Rge 22, this small 
mine, variously called The Nordblad Mine, The Bridge End 
Mine, The River Junction Mine, and The Frank Bachelor 
Mine, vielded only 4059 tonnes of coal. The 46-m deep 
seam included a shale roof, 5 cm coal, 5 cm bone, and 
66 cm coal with a shale floor. Owner-operators were: 


Gust & Morris Nordblad Oct 1922-23 


Robert Mcillwaine Apr 1923 
Bembridge, Jackson & Kurtzvey Dec 1923-25 
Bembridge & Jackson Mar 1925 


Dec 1925-26 
Sept 1926-29 


Arthur Bembridge 
Bembridge & Meredith 


Arthur Bembridge 1929-30 
Bembridge & Oswald Bros. Aug 1930 
Arthur Bembridge & Partners Oct 1930-37 
Dykstra & Bachelor 1937-38 
Bachelor, MacIntyre & Dykstra 1938-42 


Abandoned: 11 March 1946. 


The Nordblads opened the mine on 26 October 1922. 
By 11 November a 0.9-m thick seam of coal was exposed 
preparatory to driving an adit level into the seam from its 
outcrop. Robert MclIllwaine purchased the operation on 
21 April 1923 although forced to close on the same date 
because of flooding of the mine. [Mclllwaine gave his 
Lethbridge address as c/o G. W’. V. A. or The Great War 
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Sheran Memorial Day 


On Wednesday, 18 July 1928, a National Sites 
and Monuments cairn to commemorate Alberta's 
coal pioneers and, more specifically, Lethbridge’s 
Nicholas Sheran, was unveiled in Galt Gardens. It 
was the culmination of a year of planning by the 
Sheran Memorial Committee, made up of C. J. 
Broderick, chairman; F. W. Downer, C. S. 
Donaldson, G. N. Houston, Robert Livingstone, M. 
E. Jackson, and D. H. Quigley of Coalhurst. Regrets 
were received from many prominent Canadians, an 
example being this one from Colonel J. S. Dennis: 
“Regret unable attend ceremony on 18th. I visited 
and had dinner with Nick Sheran October 1879 on 
my way from Territories to Fort Benton.”’ 

The events of the day were as follows: program 
at the speaker’s rostrum [which was made of solid 
coal} on Seventh Street near old AR&I building; 
unveiling ceremony at the cairn. Mrs. Kate Sheran, 
sister-in-law of Nicholas Sheran (actually she was the 
widow of a cousin of Nicholas Sheran] officiated; tea 
at mezzanine floor of the Marquis Hotel to honor the 
pioneer women of the 1880s; Sheran Memorial ban- 
quet at the Marquis Hotel at which Hon. Charles 
Stewart, minister of the interior, Senator W. A. 
Buchanan, Dr. J. A. Allan of the University of Alberta, 
and others spoke; and a dance at the Arena under 
the auspices of the Committee. Proceeds of the 
dance went to charitable organizations in the city. 

Nicholas Sheran was credited with opening the 
first commercial coal mine in Alberta, and possibly 
the first such mine west of the Great Lakes. The year 
of his arrival was given as 1870 but we now know 
that it was 1874. Marcella Sheran shared the honors 
with her famous brother. She was supposed to have 
arrived in the region in 1872 although it was more 
likely in 1877. 

A special issue of the Lethbridge Daily Herald, 
which included the ten-page Alberta Coal Number, 
was printed. Joseph B. deHart, M. Sc., Mine Inspec- 
tor, Lethbridge, contributed an article. A poem, 
“The Coal Pioneers,’’ was written for the occasion 
by Eric Muncaster. 

The original monument deteriorated badly over 
time and was replaced by Parks Canada in the 1970s 
with a granite slab. The original marker was 
demolished and the new marker was relocated at 
that time from its former location on the east side 
of the central Reserve in Galt Gardens Park toa new 
location on the south side of the Reserve. 





Veterans’ Association, forerunner of today’s Royal Cana- 
dian Legion, then located in the former Court House 
building at 820-1 Av S.] On 22 December 1923, Mcillwaine 
sold the mine to Arthur Bembridge, H. P. Jackson and W.F. 
Kurtzvey. These operators were not able to start mining 
until | May because there was still a lot of mud in the mine 
from previous flooding. But, by 31 July, the mine was in 
good condition and ready to produce a small output when 
required. By 18 March 1925 the mine was operated by 


Subventions 


From 1926, successive Dominion governments 
endeavored to assist in the cost of transportation of 
Canadian coal, and particularly coal from the West, 
into ‘‘The acute fuel area’’ by means of subventions 
(subsidies). The first step was to determine the ac- 
tual cost of shipping coal, mined in the West, by rail 
into Ontario. This took until 1932 and was deter- 
mined to be $6.88 per ton to Toronto. However, 
the president of the Canadian National Railway as 
early as 1923 had said, “I can give you--and prove-- 
any transportation costs you want at any time for 
any purpose, and so can anyone else. It all depends 
on how you look at it.” 

Nevertheless, from 1930, the Government of 
Canada adopted a policy of assisting western 
Canadian coal to compete in the industrial market 
in certain areas of Manitoba, including principally 
Winnipeg, and certain areas in western Ontario, with 
coal coming into those areas from ‘‘foreign sources,”’ 
which, in practice, meant the United States. The 
subventions did not apply to domestic coal. 

In Alberta and British Columbia an order-in- 
council of 15 May 1934 dealt with coal shipped to 
Manitoba markets. It provided a subvention of one- 
half of one cent per ton-mile [0.9 tonne-1.6 km] from 
the existing freight rates, and provided that the 
amount of the reduction ‘‘shall in no case exceed 
70 cents per net ton.’’ The order-in-council was ad- 
ministered by the Dominion Fuel Board, which was 
required to report to the Minister of Mines as to the 
amounts paid thereunder each year. 

Saskatchewan coal operators complained that 
they were unjustly treated as the subvention there 
took the form of a deduction of 15 cents per ton on 
the existing freight rate, payable to the railways. One 
Saskatchewan operator stated in 1934, ‘‘The posi- 
tion as it is today simply means that the government 
goes into the treasury of the country and hands over 
to the Alberta fields 70 cents a ton so that they can 
reduce their price by that much, and then they come 





customary, “Dear Sir, | remain yours to Command. Arthur 
Bembridge."’ Within a week three of the brothers left for 
the Drumheller mines, the fourth joining them on 21 
October. From October 1930 to 1936 the mine operated 
under the ownership of Arthur Bembridge and Partners, 
although the identies of the latter are not known to us. 

The mine continued under Frank Bachelor, Dykstra 
and McIntyre in various combinations. Production during 
the 1931-32 season was 86 tonnes, that during the 1932-33 
season was 154 tonnes. Production ceased in 1942. The 
mine was abandoned as of 11 March 19-46 and all entries 
were sealed as of 11 May. [Mcintyre, whose name surfaces 
occasionally in connection with coal mines, was William 
H. (Billy) McIntyre, owner-operator of the famed McIntyre 
Ranch south of Magrath. His interest in these ventures 
would have been as a financial backer to some of the small 
Operators. ] 


Mine No. 1066 


Located in Lsd 12, Sec 8, Twp 7, Rge 21, the mine, 
called Farrar’s Mine, yielded a total of only 24 tonnes of 
coal. Owner-operator was: 


Henry Farrar 
Consolidated with Mine No. 1086 


Dec 1922-23 


It is not known how Farrar reached the seam and ex- 
tracted 24 tonnes of coal. In 1924 this mine was con- 
solidated with Mine No. 1086, Ben Oliver having 
purchased both leases from J. K. Hamilton for $1,200. The 
combined mines were identified thereafter as Mine No. 
1080. 


Mine No. 1086 


Located in Lsd 5 and 12 , Sec 8, Twp 7, Rge 21, total 
production from the mine, called The Oliver Mine, The 
Reece Mine or The Steves’ Mine, was 25 875 tonnes of 
coal. Its seam was complex. Located at a depth of from 
6 to 18 Mm, it consisted of 15 cm coal, 10 cm bone, 56 cm 
coal, 5 cm clay, 10 cm bone, 20 cm coal and 5 cm bone 
with a shale floor. It changed hands many times, as the 
following list will show: 


here to Saskatchewan and give us 15 cents per ton.”’ William Reece Feb 1923 
Transportation subventions to the Toronto J. K. Hamilton June 1923 
market were a different story, the railway companies Benjamin Oliver July 1923-25 
claiming that $8.00 per ton was the lowest possible Santoni, Cattoni & Bonetti June 1926 
amount that would protect them against loss. The Cattoni & Bonetti July 1926 
arguments continued with no real satisfaction on Bonetti, Cattoni & Cattoni Sept 1926-27 
either side. See Barlow (1936), pages 37-45, for a Silvio Cattoni Aug 1927 
lengthy discussion of this subject. Cattoni, Cattoni & Chemotti May 1928-29 
Cattoni & Filestino May 1929 
Bembridge & Jackson who had managed to extract about Cattoni, Filestino & Van Hautte Aug 1929 
454 tonnes of coal from only 30 cm of crop coal, the seam Cattoni & Van Hautte Nov 1929-30 
containing about 20 cm of bone. By 10 February 1926 Cattoni, Chemotti & Van Hautte Apr 1930 
Bembridge was operating the mine by himself, Jackson Chemotti & Van Hautte Aug 1930 
having ‘quit on the 15 December and i Have not Herd Van Hautte, Chemotti, & Simpson June 1930 
of him since.” From 20 October the mine was operated Van Hautte, Chemotti & Cattoni Bros. Nov 1930-31 
by a partnership of Bembridge and W. Meredith. Van Hautte, Chemotti & Cattoni July 1931-33 
On 5 August 1930, Bembridge notified the Mines Chemotti, Cattoni, Viola & Van Hautte May 1933 
Branch that he had taken on the four ‘‘Hoswald”’ factually Cattoni, Perini & Viola Nov 1933-37 
Oswald, Bembridge being an Englishman] brothers [Joe, Cattoni, Viola & Rota Apr 1937-41 
E., R., and John] as partners, ending his letter with his Cattoni & Perini Aug 1941 
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The man trip at Lethbridge Collieries, ca. 1951. 


Loxton, Varga & Chemotti Oct 1941-42 
Abandoned: 4 April 1942 

Forsyth, Arnold & Varga Mar 1944-45 

Forsyth, Fairbanks, Varga & File Jan 1945-46 
Abandoned: 18 March 1946 

Steve Kocsis & Steve Varga Aug 1948-53 

Kocsis, Varga, Nemeth & Kovacs Sept 1953-54 

Steves’ Mine [above plus Louis Berke] Nov 1954-56 

Steves’ Mine [Tom Minor & Varga] Dec 1956-61 


Abandoned: February 1961 


Wm. Reece opened the mine on 24 February 1923. 
Ic changed hands about 15 June with both Robert Reed 
and John K. (Scotty) Hamilton showing interest in getting 
it. Ic went to Ben Oliver on 7 July. Benjamin Oliver pur- 
chased this coal lease and the lease for Mine No. 1066 from 
Hamilton for $1,200 and intended to win the coal from 
both properties through Mine No. 1086. Oliver employed 
seven men to mine the coal, which sold for $2.50, later 
$4.00, per ton of 2,000 pounds [0.9 tonnes]. Nearby Hut- 
terite colonies were good customers. After 1926 the mine 
changed hands frequently. Forsyth had a Lethbridge coal 
and cartage business and operated the mine under the 
name, The Forsyth Coal Company. In its latter days the 
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mine was commonly called The Steves’ Mine, sometimes 
The Three Steves’ Mine, after Steve Varga, Steve Kocsis, 
and Steve Nemeth. On 3 May 1954, a fire destroyed a com- 
bination residence-storehouse with the loss of mine 
records, personal property and mine supplies. The mine 
was far from an impressive producer but must have looked 
encouraging, judging by the number of persons involved 
as owner/operators at one time or another. 

The mine was abandoned in February 1961 but, on 
15 June 1964, the Mines Branch was still after Thomas 
Minor to fill in the old entrances and fence off the aban- 
doned property. The entrances were filled on 30 July 
1964. 

The registered trade name of the product, at least in 
its latter days, was “‘Steves’ Coal.” 


Mine No. 1092 


Located in Lsd 11, Sec 24, Twp 9, Rge 22, the mine, 
called The Lethbridge Central Mine and The Scroggins 
Mine, yielded a total of only 1209 tonnes of coal. Coal was 
encountered at a depth of 66 m, the seam consisting of 
25cm coal, 22 cm draw slate, 1.37 m coal, and 22 cm bone 
with a shale floor. Owner-operators were: 


Oregon Ranching & Sheep Co. Ltd. Apr 1923-24 


Lethbridge Central Coal Company Jul 1924 
Central Coal Co. of Lethbridge Ltd. Oct 1924-25 
Hutton Coal Co., Ltd. Nov 1926 


Abandoned: 6 February 1925 


Pleasant Marion Scroggins was president of the 
Oregon Ranching and Sheep Company while Ralph Scrog- 
gins was sectetary-treasurer. The mine office was in 
Lethbridge. By 1924 a shaft had been sunk to the coal 
seam, located at a depth of 70 m. The company name was 
changed although its officers remained the same. The com- 
pany failed in 1925, allegedly because a company official 
embezzled money from coal sales. [See Mine No. 1581.) 
The mine was acquired by F. H. Hutton’s Hutton Coal Co., 
Ltd., in 1926 but never reopened. It had previously been 
formally abandoned. 
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Universal coat cutting machine at Lethbridge Collieries, ca. 195]. 


Mine No. 1095 


Located in NW-1/4, Sec 30, Twp 9, Rge 21, this mine, 
variously called The Suran Mine, The Royal Mine, The 
Royal Lethbridge Mine, and The Chester Mine, produced 
a total of 355 678 tonnes of coal. The coal was en- 
countered at depths of from 30 to 90 m, the seam con- 
sisting of 25 cm coal, 25 cm slate, 61 cm coal, 4+ cm clay, 
and 61 cm coal with a slate floor.Owner-operators were: 


John Suran May 1923-25 
A. A. Dumphy (lessee) Apr 1925 
George Brearley & J. C. Chester Jul 1925 
Royal Lethbridge Collieries Ltd 

(Brearley/Chester) Aug 1925-28 
Royal Lethbridge Collieries Ltd. (Miners 

under A. Ruffell running mine) Feb 1928-29 


Closed: 28 February 1929 


Royal Lethbridge Collicries Ltd (Chester, 

Geo. Roberts, W. L. Hamilton) Oct 1929-36 

R. B. Simmons & Co. (Hamilton Estate) Apr 1936-37 

J. C. Chester 1938-51 
Abandoned: 8 March 1951 


The mine was located about 3.2 km north of Har- 
dieville. During initial development work there was a gas 
explosion, which resulted in the mine being made a safe- 
ty lamp mine. John Suran and A. A. Dumphy, the latter 
a resident of Spokane, soon got into financial trouble in- 
cluding non-payment of wages. George Brearley and 
Joseph Cyrus Chester took over the run-down mine in 
1925 and, by January 1926, as Royal Lethbridge Collieries 
Limited, had about 25 m to go to complete a second open- 
ing, which they were driving from below. 

On 9 January 1928, the workmen took over the mine 
on a pooling arrangement but still operated as Royal 
Lethbridge Collieries, Alfred Ruffell in charge. These ar- 
rangements ended on 28 February 1929 and the mine was 
closed. By 28 October, Chester was back in charge and 
apparently making a serious effort to begin electrification 
and modernization of the mine. William Lamond Hamilton 
of Winnipeg was associated with the enterprise as 
Chester's partner by this time. 

By April 1934 the mine was part of the W. L. Hamilton 
estate, which was in the process of being settled. Chester 
was still manager and was in the difficult position of not 
being able to get satisfactory information from the wid- 
ow, Maud Hamilton, as to whether the mine would con- 
tinue to operate or not. Mine inspectors were recording 
an impressive list of complaints. 

The mine, now called The Hamilton Estate, was still 
operating in November 1935. At that time there was an 
unprecedented demand for coal from small local mines 
as they had to supply the city and local rural trade due 
to the closing of Galt No. 6 shaft. “Trucks are coming 70 
miles for coal and waiting all day to get it,’ according to 
one report. The demand was seasonal hence the small 
mines tended to close during the summer months. 


On 30 April 1936, Ronald B. Simmons, barrister of 
Calgary and administrator of the Hamilton Estate, an- 
nounced he was taking over operation of Mine No. 1095. 
Joseph C. Chester, manager, who had been associated with 
the late W. L. Hamilton in the mining venture, announced 
he would not be personally responsible for any obliga- 
tions incurred after 27 April when Simmons put his own 
men in the mine. Chester claimed ownership of the cor- 
porate name, Royal Lethbridge Collieries, and said it was 
registered to him in the Courthouse at Lethbridge. 

Simmons found operation of the mine difficult al- 
though he employed George Roberts as manager. Coal 
land was leased from H. A. Dupen so that, on 30 
September 1936, Royal Collieries had 40.5 ha available for 
development. On 7 April 1937, Simmons announced that 
he had ceased to operate Mine No. 1095. Creditors, 
notably Becker Lumber Company Limited, did not want 
to close the mine and consented to the hiring of Joseph 
C. Chester, former manager, to look after the property and 
continue to operate the mine. George Roberts was kept 
on as pitboss. On 16 April Chester changed the name to 
The Chester Mine and reported that, ‘‘when the estate is 
settled I will get permanent possession of the property.” 
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Chester immediately made plans further to electrify 
and modernize the mine and much correspondence over 
the next several years dealt with this fact. On 5 May 1947 
permission was sought to mine coal from land leased from 
the CPR in Lsd 7 and 2, Sec 30, Twp 9, Rge 21. A new 
airshaft was driven from the bottom to the surface. By this 
time Chester was assisted in management of the operation 
by his son, William Cyrus Chester, and from 1947 by 
Daniel J. Crabb who acted as overman and later as man- 
ager. (They were listed in reports from 1947 to 1951, in- 
clusive, as Chester, Crabb & Chester.) 


A 31 July 1950 letter from D. J. Crabb, mine manager, 
to John Crawford, director of mines, Edmonton, signall- 
ed the beginning of the end of the Chester Mine. Crabb 
said that water conditions in the new workings were so 
bad that all development work had stopped. Men were 
assigned to withdrawing pillars, which gave the mine, at 
most, about three seasons’ work. But worse was to come. 


On 22 August 1950, district inspector of mines E. H. 
Morgan noted, ‘The operators are stopping all develop- 
ment work. Each working place is so wet that their 
oldtimers are seeking work in other Lethbridge mines and 
are quitting as fast as they can get work elsewhere.” 
Morgan went on to say, ‘I am sorry to see this, for the 
tabour relations at this mine cannot be beat in any other 
mine in this Province.” 


The company had a reputation of mining as close as 
possible to old workings. As a result, a Chester Mine miner 
accidentally holed through into the water-filled workings 
of the former Galt No. 6 and the heretofore wet mine sud- 
denly became a flooded mine. 


Before this happened, however, Cy Chester arranged 
with engineer Don Livingstone of Lethbridge Collieries 
to draw up a plan showing relative positions of the north 
end of the abandoned Galt No. 6 workings and the Chester 
Mine. At the time they were about 76 m apart. Livingstone 
warned Chester that the old No. 6 workings were flooded 
and that it would be dangerous to approach them too 
closely. Chester continued to drive entries toward the old 
Galt No. 6 workings, hoping to draw off the water and 
take advantage of the several hundred meters of developed 
entries and obtain the several hundreds of tonnes of coal 
left when No. 6 was abandoned. Eventually a coal cutter 
made a small hole into the No. 6 workings and, although 
water rushed into the Chester Mine under a pressure of 
about 50 psi [3.52 kg/cm’, the flooding was gradual. If 
the coal cutter had not pierced the wall and an explosive 
charge had been fired to dislodge the undercut coal, a 
major catastrophe with heavy loss of life would have 
resulted. (When plans for both mines were examined 
sometime later the advance position of the Chester work- 
ings and the abandoned No. 6 workings were found to 
be less than six metres apart. 


On 8 January 1951, the mine inspector's report read, 
“The water has now filled the mine and is raised to a point 
about 20 to 25 feet (6.1 to 7.6 m] up their haulage slope.” 
Pumping (dewatering in coal mining jargon) began on 10 
January. By this time the water was 7.3 m above the point 
where the men had holed through into old No. 6 work- 
ings. Miners had been laid off, at least temporarily. The 
outlook by 15 January was bleak. The water raised ver- 


tically another seven cm against constant pumping of over 
4717 m} {one million gallons] per day. Pumping was 
stopped to see what would happen; the water level rose 
3,4 m in the next five days. 

On 8 February 1951 the decision was made to aban- 
don the mine. Ministerial consent to the application to 
abandon was received on 13 February and forwarded to 
The Chester Mine management on 8 March. By 5 July all 
openings to the mine had been filled in, the slope caved 
and entrances completely covered by bulldozer. 

When it was a producing mine the trade name of 
Chester Mine coal was ‘Royal Coal.” 

A brief history of the mine can be found on pages 6-7 
of ‘‘Sunnyside Area: A History of the Royal View, 
Hyssop/Eight-Mile Lake and Crystal Lake Districts.” It was 
written by William C. Chester of Calgary, one-time jun- 
ior partner in the Chester mine. (See Sunnyside Area 
Historical Society, 1988.) 


Mine No. 1109 


Located in SE-1/4, Sec 31, Twp 9, Rge 21, the mine, 
called The Hamilton Mine and The Royal View Coal Mine, 
produced a total of 140 358 tonnes of coal. The seam was 
at a depth of from 15 to 45 m and consisted of a rock roof, 
25 cm rock, 36 cm coal, 36 cm slate, #6 cm coal, 5 cm 
clay, 81 cm coal, and 20 cm bone over a rock floor. 
Owner-operators were: 

Nov 1923-24 
Sept 1924-25 
Jan 1925 
Feb 1925 
Apr 1925-29 
Oct 1929-40 


George Hamilton 

Koskewich & Pashkiwski 

Steve Pashkiwski & Sadlis 
Lund, Hagblad, Nelson & Sadlis 
Lund, Nelson & Hagblad 

James Bateman & Son 


Alfred Ruffell & Partners Nov 1930-31 
Nelson & Degaust May 1931-34 
Lund, Nelson & Degaust 1934-35 
Degaust & Nelson 1935-36 
Royal View Mine 1940-37 
Lund, Nelson, Hagblad & Degaust 1937-38 
Hagblad, Nelson & Lund 1948-42 


Abandoned: 12 November 1942 


The mine was started by George Hamilton on 5 
November 1923. Overman of this drift mine was George 
Bourne. The mine was closed in February 1924 and re- 
mained closed until sold to Bill Koskewich and Steve 
Pashkiwski on 9 September. This partnership was 
dissolved on 31 December, Pashkiwski continuing to run 
the mine with John Sadlis. By 23 February 1925 it had 
been taken over by Fred Lund, Cais Eli Nelson and 
Theodore Hagblad, corrected in a 2 March letter to the 
mines inspector to list Lund, Nelson, Hagblad and Sadlis, 
the latter with a half-interest until 23 July 1925. The part- 
nership changed again in October to Lund, Nelson & 
Hagblad. Because of seasonal demand, the mine tended 
to shut down from May to October each year. James 
Bateman & Son took over on 1 October 1929. On 18 
November 1930, Albert Ruffell formed a pool to operate 
the mine. It consisted of Ruffell, Joseph V. O’Connell, Wm. 
Robinson, J. Drobet, M. G. Larry, T. Vere, E. Vere, L. 
Pedrini, B. Zambon, and George Gerlitz. All except Gerlitz, 
who came from Calgary, were residents of Royal View. 
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On 9 May 1931 the pool ceased operations and the mine 
was taken over by Dan Degaust and Cais Nelson on lease 
from the owners, Lund, Nelson & Hagblad. 

A new shaft was sunk in 1932 and a new tipple was 
constructed. By 5 June 1933, pillars were drawn from the 
old workings although work had not begun at the new 
shaft bottom. An airshaft was sunk on completion of the 
upple. 

In 1936 a bad fire destroyed the boiler house and 
power plant and did much other damage. Management 
decided it was a good opportunity to electrify the mine, 
rather than to build a new power plant of their own. Per- 
mission was sought from the Mines Branch and eventually 
granted. 

On 17 October 19-42, a large amount of water broke 
through the roof of one of the rooms and flooded part 
of the mine. The river level where the water entered was 
about 15 m above the mine workings. Timber dams 
backed by rock fill were built in the tunnels to contain 
the water and prevent flooding of the entire underground 
workings. By 41 October, mines inspector W. E. G. Hall 
noted that, ‘‘From the tone of [Fred] Lund’s talk, | would 
not be surprised if they abandon the mine, as they are 
quite discouraged."’ On + November Lund wrote the in- 
spector of mines by registered letter to say that Mine No. 
1109 was closed. Formal abandonment followed on 12 
November. In April 1944 the tipple and headframe were 
dismantled and sold to the J. J. Hamilton Coal Company 
for use at Mine No. 1581. Air and main shafts were filled in. 

Ominously, in light of later developments, district 
mines inspector Hall on 12 November 19+3 reported, ‘'I 
have verbally warned Mr. J. C. Chester of Mine 1095 that 
he may expect an increase of water in his mine when the 
Royal View Mine is allowed to fill.” 

The mine was discussed in a more personal way in 
“Sunnyside Area: History of the Royal View, Hyssop/Eight- 
Mile Lake and Crystal Lake Districts’? on pages 3-6 by Anne 
R. (Nelson) Joevenazzo. She made the interesting comment 
that, when owned by Lund, Nelson and Hagblad, all Scan- 
dinavians, the mine was popularly known as ‘‘The Swedes’ 
Mine.”’ (See Sunnyside Area Historical Society, 1988.) 


Mine No. 1110 


Located in Lsd 2 and 4, Sec 1, Twp 9, Rge 22, the 
mine, called The McNabb-Sharman Mine, produced a total 
of only 927 tonnes of coal. The seam was located at a 
depth of from 21 to 61 m and consisted of a shale roof, 
51 cm coal, 20 cm bone, and 76 cm coal. Owner-operators 
were: 


George Hamilton Nov 1923-24 
Closed: 1 August 192+ 

McNabb & Sharman 

Donald McNabb Coal Co. 


Abandoned: 31 December 1927 


Apr 1925-26 
Oct 1926-27 


This mine was north of the CP Rail High Level Bridge 
on the east side of the river in the present-day Lethbridge 
Nature Reserve. It occupied the north 280 m of Lsd 2 and 
3, Sec 1. In 1923 the overman was Henry Farrar. The mine 
closed on | August 1924 but was reopened in April 1925 
by McNabb and Sharman. These operators abandoned the 
mine on 31 December 1927. 





ander Galt Muscum 


Loading out coal from a room, ca. 1951. 


Mine No. 1150 


Located in Lsd 5, Sec 11, Twp 8, Rge 22, the mine, 
called Bourne & Scott’s Mine or The West Lethbridge 
Mine, produced a total of only 45 tonnes of coal. Depth 
to the seam varied from 0 to 90 m, the seam consisting 
ofa shale roof, 25 cm bone, 74 cm coal, and 25 cm bone 
with a shale floor. Owner-operators were: 


May 1924 
Oct 1924 


George Bourne 
Bourne & Scott 
Abandoned: 23 October 1924 


In the summer of 1924 an entry was driven in a short 
distance from the river bank. The seam encountered was 
0.9 m thick but contained only 0.7 m of coal, the rest being 
impurities. 


Mine No. 1219 


Located in Lsd 12, Sec 11, Twp 9, Rge 21, the mine, 
various]v called The Bateman Mine, The Lethbridge Gem 
Mine, The Co-operative Mine, The Social Credit Mine and 
The New Royal View Mine, yielded a total of 62 707 ton- 
nes of coal. The seam was encountered at a depth of from 
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75 to 90 mand consisted of a shale roof, 15 cm draw slate, 
and 1.27 m coal with a 2.5-5.0 cm parting in the middle. 
Owner-operators were: 


James Bateman Nov 1925-26 
Abandoned: 24 February 1926 

The Lethbridge Social Credit Co- 

Operative Miners’ Association Ltd. Nov 1936-37 


The Lethbridge Co-operative Miners’ 
Assoc. Ltd. 
Strickland & Tennant 
New Royal View Mine 
Abandoned: 19-46 


This mine was unusual in that the Lethbridge Social 
Credit Co-operative Miners’ Association Ltd. was an 
organization made up of unemployed miners. In the mid- 
depression years the group realized that it had al] the skills 
needed to develop a coal mine of its own. A Social Credit 
government was elected in Alberta in 1935 and its leader, 
William Aberhart, was very sympathetic to groups that 
tried to help themselves. As a result, the unemployed 
miners received some financial assistance [$10,000] from 
the government but, most important, the assurance that 


June 1937-42 
1942-44 
1944-46 
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Undercutting seam with a Sullivan Cutting Machine. Ca 195]. 


they could remain on relief until the mine began to re- 
turn a profit. Shares with a face value of ten dollars each 
were sold to investors but never returned a dividend. A 
1937 letter to shareholders explained that ‘‘Social Credit” 
was being dropped from the corporate name because of 
political opposition. 

Work on the mine was being pushed by 25 March 
1937. A dozen men were digging the main and air shafts 
and expected to reach coal at about 84 m. Officers of the 
Association were: Terry Ingoldsby, president; L. B. Gib- 
son, secretary-treasurer; and Wm. Park, who acted as pit 
boss. 

Thus it was that the old Bateman Mine, idle since 
1926, was redeveloped under the commonly used names, 
The Co-op Mine or The Social Credit Mine, occasionally 
The Federated Mine. 

An amusing incident occurred in September 1937 
when the unemployed miners were still developing their 
mine. Mines at Commerce and Diamond City had been 
abandoned some time before but useful timbers remained 
at both places. These timbers somehow ended up in the 
hands of the Lethbridge Miners’ Co-op, setting off a paper 
blizzard among the Department of Lands and Mines, the 
Department of Public Works (which owned the timbers), 
and the secretary of the Co-op. The miners had a big edge, 
namely, written permission from Hans Enoch Wight, MLA, 
to take the timbers, as well as an expression of sympathy 


from Hon. Nathan Eldon Tanner, the minister responsible 
for coal mines. 
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There was little or no unemployment in Canada 
during the Second World War and many miners enlisted 
in the armed forces. Thus the need for a make-work pro- 
ject such as the Social Credit Mine disappeared around 
1941-1942. 


Mine No. 1263 


Located in Secs 19, 20, 29 and 30, Twp 10, Rge 21, 
and Secs 24 and 25, Twp 10, Rge 22, this mine, called The 
Cadillac Mine, The Standard Mine, rarely The Silkstone 
Mine, and Galt Mine No. 10, produced a total of 3 490 049 
tonnes of coal. The seam was located at a depth of from 
62 to 120 mand consisted of a shale roof, 61 cm mussel 
shell, 76 cm coal, 15 cm bone, 76 cm coal, 20 cm bone 
and 25 cm coal over a shale floor. Owner-operators were: 


Aug 1927-28 
Aug 1928-35 
Apr 1935-65 


C. S. Donaldson Coal Company 

Cadillac Coal Co. Ltd. 

Lethbridge Collieries Ltd. 
Abandoned: + February 1965 


Christopher 8. Donaldson, who had tried to develop 
several mines in the Lethbridge field, finally hit the jackpot 
with this one. In 1927 he purchased from the Peter 
Freeman Estate two freehold sections [518 ha] of coal 
rights 29 km north of Lethbridge. Piyami Coulee (Piyami 
in Blackfoot means long), sometimes called 12-mile 
Coulee, cut through the lease and in a number of places 
exposed a coal seam, which measured a most unusual 2.7 
m in thickness in places with excellent roof and floor struc- 
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The Lethbridge Collieries 
———— Limited ———— 


AND 


Their Employees 


April 22nd, 1936, to March 31st, 1938 





ture. In 1925, shortly before Donaldson obtained his lease, 
the CPR had extended its Kipp-Diamond City railway line 
across Piyami Coulee to Turin. Also, Calgary Power ex- 
tended its transmission lines to Picture Butte and beyond. 
These transmission lines crossed Donaldson's coal lease 
and made electricity available for mining operations in 
place of the cumbersome compressed air equipment then 
used in local mines. 

Donaldson sank his first shaft, designed to be the main 
hoisting shaft, about 0.4 km north of the CPR’s Turin line. 
Then a second smaller shaft was started and was intended 
to function as the main intake air shaft and as an auxilliary 
main shaft. 

Meanwhile Donaldson interested the Sir Mortimer 
Davis interests of Montreal in putting money into both the 
new Standard Mine and the Federal or Grace Mine, then 
being managed as well by Donaldson. (President of the 
Sir Mortimer Davis Company was the American-born Lord 
Thomas George Shaughnessy, after whom the nearby 
community was named.) The Cadillac Coal Company was 
organized and $150,000 was made available to develop 
both properties, Donaldson being named general manager. 
Later the Federal Mine (Mine No. 0054) was leased to J. 
J. Hamilton so that Donaldson could devote all his atten- 
tion to the Standard Mine. 

(The name ‘Cadillac’ had surfaced in the Lethbridge 
coal field as early as 2 February 1910. A news report said 
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a Montreal-based company named ‘‘Cadillac”’ had purchas- 
ed 1904 ha of coal ands north of the Diamond Coal Com- 
pany property. A diamond drill crew was at work 
attempting to determine depth to coal and thickness and 
quality of the seam. Local principals were Manfred 
Freeman (probably a brother of Peter Freeman, above), 
Norris T. Macleod and G. C. McDonald. Activities were 
clothed in secrecy and there was no further mention of 
the company } 

When the main hoisting shaft’ was completed, 
Donaldson arranged to purchase from the Chinook Coal 
Company the tipple from the former Commerce Mine and 
to move it to the new mine. Also, he arranged to take as 
much additional usable equipment as remained on the site. 
Ona hunch he pumped out the partially water-filled shaft 
and found that, prior to abandonment, the mine owner 
had brought rails and machinery to the bottom of the shaft. 
It was all recovered and used in the Standard Mine. The 
company handling Chinook Coal Company affairs wanted 
to be paid in coal, which suited Donaldson as he was short 
of cash. But a second company with an interest in the 
Chinook mine sued the first company over terms of the 
agreement it had made with Donaldson. The lawsuit went 
on for years, Donaldson in the meantime waiting to be 
told who to pay. The upshot was that the issue was never 
resolved and Donaldson got most of his equipment for 
essentially nothing. 
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On 1 April 1935, an amalgamation or field merger of 
the CPR mine, the Cadillac Coal Company mines, and the 
Royalties Oil and Shares Company mine was consum- 
mated under the name of Lethbridge Collieries Ltd. Samuel 
G. Porter of the CPR’s Natural Resources division was 
named president, Robert Livingstone became general man- 
ager, and C. S. Donaldson became manager of the Stan- 
dard and Federal Mines and a director of Lethbridge 
Collieries. The Federal Mine was dealt off or leased as 
quickly as possible to the J. J. Hamilton Coal Company. 

The Standard Mine was renamed Galt Mine No. 10 
about 1956 when arrangements began to be made to close 
Galt No. 8. The reason was that the ‘‘Galt Coal” trade name 
was better known than the ‘‘Cadillac Coal’’ trade name. 
Thus the mine name was changed in order to transfer the 
trade name ‘‘Galt’’ over to the Standard Mine. 

In 1943, Adam Gillespie (Addie) Donaldson took over 
from his father as manager of the Standard Mine (Galt Mine 
No. 10). By 1962 two 10-ton trolley locomotives were in 
use on the main haulage as weil as two battery locomotives 
to be used as gathering locomotives for the trolley system. 

In February 1964, Lethbridge Collieries Limited 
undertook a $350,000 expansion program at the 
Shaughnessy mine. Centrepiece of the expansion program 
was a rotary hearth carbonizer, the only one in Canada 
and only the second one in the world. (The other was in 
Rock Springs, Wyoming.) The finished product, ‘*Char,"’ 
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a kind of semi-coke, was to be used in the Kimberly plant 
of Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada 
Limited [Cominco]. Much other equipment was ordered: 
two Pyranol transformers, one Jeffery cutting machine, 
one Anderson Boyes cutting machine, two Joy loading 
machines, and several Tokar shuttle cars. Management ex- 
perimented with roof bolting, which increased clearance 
and was thought to be safer than conventional timbering. 

It might be noted that Adam G. Donaldson was 
transferred to become manager at Galt No. 8 and John 
(Jack) Brady became manager of the Standard Mine. Brady 
was followed by Daniel J. (Dan) Crabb. It was under Brady 
that the mechanization of haulage took place and under 
Daniel Crabb, R. Donald Livingstone and James S. 
Webster, the latter chief electrician and master mechanic 
of Lethbridge Collieries, that coal loading mechanization 
and carbonization took place. 

But it was to no avail. The company had been 
involved in a long period of fruitless negotiation with the 
United Mine Workers union on wages and working con- 
ditions. What had happened was that Lethbridge Collieries 
Ltd. was a member of the Bituminous Coal Association, 
which included the Crowsnest Pass and Canmore mines. 
It did not include the Drumheller mines, which were 
Lethbridge’s chief competitors for the western domestic 
coal market. The union demanded a much larger pay raise 
from the bituminous coal operators than from Drumheller 
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Spiral cleaner for epg coal, showing the convevor on which the 
final cleaning was done (above) Part of the rotary carbonizer 
assembly, used in making a semicoke called Char (below) 
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operators. Lethbridge Collieries uied to persuade the 
union to negotiate separately and to settle for an amount 
more in line with what it expected from the Drumheller 
operators. This the union refused to do as its negotiators 
felt it would weaken their position relative to the other 
bituminous coal operators, who employed the vast 
majority of miners. 

It soon became obvious from the declining market 
that the days of Galt No. 10 were numbered. Donald Liv- 
ingstone offered to grant the men a raise, offered earlicr 
but refused by the union, and to have the mine continue 
until spring when job opportunities would be more readily 
available. Union headquarters refused even this proposal. 
Finally, on 15 January 1965, the 105-man work force 
walked off the job in the first legal strike since 1948--many 
of the men never to work again. 

After consultation with Fred V. Stone, vice-president 
in charge of the CPRs Department of Natural Resources, 
it became clearly evident that there was no alternative but 
to cease mining at No. 10. The required notice was given 
the union and, on + February 1965, the Mines Branch gave 
permission to close the mine. 

After closure of No. 10, coal from Taber was shipped 
in for over a year to supply its customers and to keep the 
rotary carbonizer going. By that time Cominco had com- 
pleted tests in its iron plant at Kimberly and decided to 
discontinue use of char. The 8.5-m diameter, brick-lined 
Rotary carbonizer was dismantled, shipped to southern 
Saskatchewan and re-assembled there. 

And thus ended 38 years of continuous operation by 
one of the most productive, and certainly the most in- 
novative, mines in the Lethbridge field. 


Mine No. 1339 


Located in Lsd 12, Sec 16, Twp 10, Rge 21 near Dia- 
mond City, this mine, called The Reece Mine, produced 
only 21 tonnes of coal. The seam was located at a depth 
of 23 mand the coal was supposedly from 1.47 to 2.06 
m thick. Owner-operator was: 


William Reece & Son [Levi Reece] 1930-42 


Abandoned: 21 November 1932 

William Reece's name was associated with four coal 
mines but none of them were winners. This was the 
poorest of the lot. By 18 November 1930, Reece had 
driven a 46-m prospect entry without permission of any 
kind. However, after a bureaucratic scolding Reece and 
his son were allowed to continue. By 19 December the 
mine was producing about one tonne of coal per day. 
Reece was practically destitute by 30 November 1931 but 
the mine was closed by Joseph B. deHart for a variety of 
infractions. Reece was permitted to get a little coal for his 
own use by stripping the outcrop, which he did for a time 
from 5 December 1941. 


It is difficult not to sympathize with William Reece. 
He was obviously poor and desperate, particularly dur- 
ing the Depression. Mine inspectors were charged with 
enforcement of safety regulations, which put them on a 
collision course with small, under-financed operators such 
as Reece. Thus he got letters, or was referred to in letters, 
such as these: From J. B. deHart, “‘You have had repeated 
warnings in regard to working underground without a cer- 
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Above: The first bucket of coal from Galt No 8 mine, brought to the surface on 22 December 1934 at 315 pom. From L-R: Jobn Pavan, 


Bill Cowan, David Livingstone, and general manager Robert Livingstone. Below, The rotary carbonizer used in the manufacture 
of Char, a bigh-carbon semicoke 
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tified person in charge, and I have to advise you that if 
you do further work underground I shall be forced to take 
proceedings against you:"’ From J. B. deHart, ‘‘This man 
has given continual trouble. ‘‘ From the chief inspector 
of mines, ‘“‘Reece is a nuisance, he should be dealt with 
in some way.” From the chief inspector of mines, “(We 
will) take steps to deal with you.” 

The mine was declared to be abandoned on 21 
November 1932. The land was part of a 10 April 1933 Coal 
Sale No. 324, held in the name of the Charles Hyssop 
Estate. Silvio Pederzolli inquired about the former Reece 
Mine but nothing seemed to come of his inquiry. 


Mine No. 1414 


Located in Lds 16, Sec 33, and Lds 13 of Sec 34, Twp 
10, Rge 21, this mine, called The Picture Butte Mine, The 
Northern Mine or The Dave Young Mine, produced a total 
of 12 742 tonnes of coal. The seam was found at a depth 
of 76 m and consisted of a shale roof and floor with 1.0 
m of coal. Owner-operators were: 


Picture Butte Coal Co. 1933-34 
Closed: December 1933 
D. B. Young & Scott May 1934 
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Anderson Boyes Universal coal cutter making the first cut from an entry, 


Nov 1934-37 


Northern Coal Co. Ltd. 
Abandoned: 22 May 1937 


This mine was located within the corporate limits of 
the Town of Picture Butte. Principals behind the Picture 
Butte Coal Company were F. Druart and John Kudrock; 
August Meyers, Overman, was placed in charge of the mine 
but seemed to be replaced by A. W. Ashman in November. 
On 22 December creditors were given to understand that 
the mine was closed due to non-payment of wages and 
all equipment was liable for seizure to satisfy these claims. 


David B. Young and Wm. Scott leased the coal rights 
on 19 May 1934. By November they identified themselves 
as the Northern Coal Company. The company incor- 
porated as the Northern Coal Company, Limited, on 6july 
1935, with the following officers: D. B. Young, mine man- 
ager and president; William Scott, engineer and vice- 
president; E. A. Wilson, secretary-treasurer; Robert Bar- 
rowman, director; and G. Rowe, director. Head office was 
in Lethbridge, the mine was in Picture Butte. Young 
severed his connection with the Northern Coal Company, 
Limited, on 23 February 1937 and was replaced as man- 
ager by Wm. Scott. 
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Clackston loading machine at Lethbridge Collieries Limited, ca. 1951 


This was about the time that the 76-m deep main shaft 
of the mine began to give much trouble. it had been driven 
through quicksand and running mud. By March 1937 the 
shaft started to squeeze and got out of line and out of 
shape. Mine inspectors said a hundred mine cars of mud 
had escaped from around the timbered shaft from August 
1936 to March 1937, probably leaving a tremendous cavity 
somewhere adjacent to the shaft. Management apparently 
was at a loss as to what to do. 

By 22 May the mine was abandoned and probably 
flooded as it had been making thousands of litres of water 
per day. In April 1938 the British Canadian Trust Company 
of Lethbridge sold off mine equipment to pay wages owed 
and other creditors of the Northern Coal Company. 

Canadian Sugar Factories Limited, Picture Butte, about 
1940 acquired the land where Mine No. 1414 had been 
located. The shaft had never been filled in and T. George 
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Wood, manager, felt this was very dangerous to children. 
After considerable resistance, the Mines Branch had it filled 
in by John Kudrock for $50 in April 1940. There was some 
additional caving in July 1945 but this time the Mines 
Branch told the sugar factory that filling it in was their 
responsibility. 


Mine No. 1423 


Located in Lsd 6, Sec 1, Twp Y, Rge 22, this mine, 
called The Riverview Mine and occasionally The Degaust 
Mine, produced a total of 7824 tonnes of coal. The lease 
was in the name of J. F. Hamilton and included 26.7 ha 
lying east of the Oldman River in the southwest quarter 
of section one. The coal was at a depth of from 10 to 60 
m, the seam containing a shale roof, 18 cm draw slate, 56 
cm coal, 40 cm parting, 66 cm coal, and 31 cm bone over 


‘“*The Color Of Coal’’ 


When 31-year old Calgary playwright Clem 
Martini wrote “The Color of Coal” he was answer- 
ing a call. “The Crowsnest Pass has played a vital 
role in Alberta's history. As a playwright, I felt it was 
my duty to bring at least one of its stories to the 
stage,’’ said Martini. 

He chose to retell the story of the 10 December 
1910 mine disaster at the West Canadian Colliery in 
Bellevue that took 31 lives. 

“‘A mine is a fantastically theatrical setting and 
the story of the plight of the miners who were trap- 
ped in the cave-in just cried out to be told.”’ Martini 
interviewed miners who had been trapped in other 
mine disasters. ‘‘Anyone who has been trapped in 
a mine is haunted by the experience, but men who 
just worked in mines claimed that even 30 years after 
they retired they still had nightmares about the dan- 
ger they courted daily.” 

Martini’s play tells the story of four miners trap- 
ped in the Bellevue mine. The other four actors por- 
tray the mine. ‘‘These four special actors do 
everything. They create the sounds of the mine and 
portray the cave-in. I felt this was the best way to 
capture the spirit of a mine, which miners insist is 
a living entity.” 

“The Color of Coal” opened in the Martha 
Cohen Theatre on Sunday, 22 January 1988, as the 
third entry in Alberta Theatre Projects’ novaplayRites 
"88 festival. It starred Michael Dobbin, Dwight Koss, 
Daryl! Shuttleworth, C. Holte Davidson, Valerie Ann 
Pearson, Allison Smith, David Gordon and Nick 
Vrataric. Reviews were generally favorable. 

The Calgary Sun 22 January 1988 





a shale floor. It went through several hands in its short 
life, owner-operators being: 


Blasco, Bateman & Brearley July 1933 
Bateman, Blasco & Brearley July 1933-34 
Blasco, Brearley & Bateman Jan 1934-35 
Brearley & Glen Hamilton May 1935-36 
Hamilton & Varga 1936-37 
Glen F. Hamilton 1937 
Degaust, Rawley & Garrett 1937-39 
Degaust, Rawley & J. M. Fisher 1939 


Abandoned: 15 July 1939 


Frank Blasco, James Bateman and Garnett Brearley 
signed an agreement with Maud Hamilton on 1 July 1933, 
which called for them to develop and work on equal 
shares the Hamilton lease, then sub-leased by Frank Blasco. 
By 25 September, the mine was taking in water. Great dif- 
ficulty was experienced in getting permission to run elec- 
tric cables into the mine to power a pump. After several 
changes in owners and lessees, the mine was closed and 
entrances were sealed off on 29 May 1936. By September 
it was again in operation but closed again on 30 April 1937. 

It was reopened under lease on 12 May, a letter from 
J. Garrett stating that ‘‘D. Degaust, C. Rawley and J. Gar- 
rett have taken a lease of Coal Mine No. 1423.” By 
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November it was noted that old workings nearby were 
badly squeezed and lying full of water so the partners 
decided to withdraw the entry pillars and retreat towards 
the entrance. A new opening was driven north of the old 
workings in May 1938. 

A fire at the mine on 25 February 1938 destroyed the 
hoist and switch gear on the surface; repairs had been ef- 
fected by 30 November. Degaust decided to close the mine 
in June 1939 because he was unable to hire an overman 
and “‘because it is squeezing so badly.”’ 

The mine was in the present-day Lethbridge Nature 
Reserve at the third coulee finger north of the CP Rail High 
Level Bridge in Lsd 6, Sec 1. It was big enough to warrant 
a wooden tipple and an air shaft. Glen Hamilton, son of 
James F. Hamilton, batched in a shack in the riverbottom 
while operating this mine in 1937. (He, too, became a 
surveyor and practiced in Lethbridge throughout his 
career.) 

On 25 April 1965, three cave-ins were noted above 
the area covered by Mine No. 1423. Indications are that 
the Lethbridge Parks Department bore the cost of filling 
in the holes. In a final entry in the file, J. D. B. Brown, 
director of mines, indicated on 29 August 1966, ‘Re: In- 
dian Battle Park. We would like to know more regarding 
the reconstruction of a Miner’s Cairn and {simulated] mine 
entrance.”’ Both are near the 1987 Coalbanks Kiosk in the 
Lethbridge Nature Reserve. 


Mine No. 1464 


Located in Lsd 2 (airshaft) and 3 (hoisting shaft), Sec 
2, Twp 9, Rge 22, this mine, called Galt Mine No. 8, pro- 
duced a total of 3 187 403 tonnes of coal. The seam was 
encountered at depths of from 62 to 142 mand consisted 
of 8 cm bone, 58 cm coal, one cm clay, 72 cm coal and 
8 cm bone. The workings included Secs 34 and 35, Twp 
8, Rge 22, and Secs 2, 3, 10, and 11, Twp 9, Rge 22. 


Arrival of Sir A. T. Galt 


Sir Alexander Galt, late Canadian Commissioner 
in England, returned to the city from the west this 
morning. Mr. Galt reports that the country around 
Fort McLeod, and indeed all along the track of the 
railway is in splendid condition, and the crops are 
looking first rate. While absent, Mr. Galt had the 
steamboat [the Baroness] tested, which the company 
he is interested in has had built for the navigation 
of the south branch of the Saskatchewan. The trial 
was a most satisfactory one, more so than an- 


ticipated, the machinery working smoothly. Mr. Galt 
returns to the east this evening. 


The Winnipeg Daily Times 8 August 1883 


{The building of river steamers and barges to get 
coal to market was a desperation move by Sir 
Alexander Galt. The truth was that he did not have, 
and did not have access to, the financial resources 
needed to build a railway. And even in 1885 he 
lacked the financial resources to build a standard 
gauge railway and had to settle for a narrow gauge 
line from Dunmore to Lethbridge instead.] 





Sir Alexander Galt Museum 


The “Gripper” attaching coal cars to endless rope under rope baulage by means of Smallman’s 


Owner-operators were: 


Canadian Pacific Railway 
Lethbridge Collieries Ltd. 
Abandoned: 12 February 1957 


The flood of 1908 caused a delay of a year or more 
in completion of the Lethbridge Viaduct, the structure we 
now know as the CP Rail High Level Bridge. This delay 
meant that development would not proceed on 3240 ha 
of proven coal lands at the west end of the proposed 
bridge. The Alberta Railway & Irrigation Company decided 
instead to develop its property north of the City of 
Lethbridge. Thus Galt Mine No. 6 began producing coal 
in 1909 and was shut down in 1935. And Galt Mine No. 
8 was not developed until 1934-1935, shutting down in 
4S turn in 1957. Sinking of shafts began in September 1934 
and the main hoisting shaft was sunk to coal by 26 
December 1934. In the ensuing months, equipment from 
Galt Mine No. 6 was moved by rail and set up at No. 8. 
_ On April 1935, work was progressing at Hardieville 
in the dismantling of Galt No. 6 mine (Mine No. 0003), 
which had operated there since 1909. One of the biggest 


1934-35 
1935-57 
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clips or grips. 


jobs was the removal of the No. 6 tipple to a new site at 
Galt No. 8 mine, across the river from Lethbridge. The 
tipple had been constructed in 1910 by the Link Belt 
organization of Chicago and was being dismantled under 
the supervision of George Rush. (Rush said he had never 
been ona job where his crews lost so much time from 
the wind.) Fifty men were involved in tearing down the 
huge steel structure, after which it was moved by rail to 
the new site. lt was redesigned and considerable additional 
equipment was embodied in it before it was put to use 
at Galt No. 8. (Part of it was still standing in 1989.) 

The 9 December 1935 explosion in the mine at 
Coalhurst, which was to be closed on 1 April 1936, 
speeded up development of Galt No. 8 as many of the 
Coalhurst miners moved over to the new mine to work. 
John Marshall Davidson, formerly manager of Mine No. 
0174 was appointed manager of Mine No. 1464, effective 
6 March 1936. 

Although other mines were working in the region, 
Galt Mine No. 8 was probably the mine most familiar to 
Lethbridgians in the mid-1930s and later. Its tipple and 
water tower stood out like exclamation points on the west- 


Sir Alexander Galt Museum 


ern horizon. The waste rock, bone, and impure coal, 
dumped over the edge of the bank into the coulce, 
reached nearly to No. 3 (now 3A) Highway, then the main 
entrance into Lethbridge from the west and north. The 
material ignited by spontaneous combustion and, in con- 
sequence, burned for many vears as fresh fuel constantly 
was added. These fires created the material we know as 
red shale, a constituent of cinder blocks and utilized on 
many city pathways and baseball diamonds. 

Another familiar sight was 4 dark-blue Miners’ Bus, 
which travelled its route through the city picking up No. 
8S miners for the next shift and dropping off those from 
the last. 


A pillar of coal was left under the CPR tracks, which 
crosses the area occupied by the underground workings. 
Also, a pillar of coal 60 m wide was left under the west 
end of the CP Rail High Level Bridge. 


By December 1937, the mine worked four days per 
week on 1100 tonnes per day output. Much attention was 
being given to electrification and modernization of the 
mine, initially by changing steam hoists to electrically- 
driven hoists. Publicity was sought but photo flash bulbs 





Cage with loaded car arriving in tipple. 


on press cameras had the potential to be dangerous and 
a gas detector reading was required before pictures were 
taken underground. Subsequently photographer George 
Hunter took several pictures of diesel locomotives, Ander- 
son Boys coal cutters and Clarkson loading machines in 
use in No. 8 mine. 

Poor roof conditions, particularly in the area south 
of the CPR tracks, were discussed as early as September 
1938 when a workman, Robert Bowman, was killed by 
a rockfall. Another rockfall killed John Filchak in 1940, 
Actually, the worst conditions were in the northeast sec- 
tion. There bentonite in the floor caused heaving and was 
the cause of the early closing of the mine in favor of Galt 
No. 10. The mine used much timber for roof support. 
Discussion of bad roof conditions, squeeze, and bottom 
heaving occurs again and again in the reports on this mine. 
In December 1946, for example, the mine had much dif- 
ficulty as a result of creep acting on the roadways. One 
result was to block cross cuts and cut off the flow of air 
to rooms. 

A mine inspector said the 1946 creep was the worst 
he had ever seen. And he noted in relation to roof condi- 
tions, “Management is fully aware of the dangers that 
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Shaft bottom at Galt Mine No 8. Lethbridge Colliertes Ltd., ca 1951, 


might arise from a sudden collapse of roof. You would 
be surprised if you saw the amount of timbers that are 
being used at the coal faces, and on roadways at this mine, 
twice as much as any other mine in the province.’’ On 
18 January 1947, an inspection memo noted, ‘The 
Squeeze condition at the Galt mine #!464 has not 
improved any.’ On 12 December 1949 the inspector 
noted, “‘Heaving of the floor is as bad as ever.”’ And on 
1 December 1951, “They have their troubles at this mine, 
with water and creep.” 

Much correspondence dealt with permission to install 
new equipment in the mine. On 21 May 1941, for exam- 
ple, installation of a crushing plant and two air cleaning 
tables was proposed. Davidson, mine manager, estimated 
that the refuse picked both in the mine and in the tipple 
would yield 27 250 tonnes of coal per year if crushed and 
cleaned. By 25 July 1942, the unit was operational and 
consisted of a crusher, a triple deck vibrating screen and 
two air cleaning tables. Cleaned coal was stoker-sized, for 
which there was a good market. Mince inspectors thought 
that No. 8 was the only domestic coal mine with air clean- 
ing tables. 

As the Second World War (1939-45) went on, delivery 
umes for equipment and parts grew longer (41 weeks for 
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a +0 HP motor, for example) and the parts increasingly 
hard to get. There was some slight relaxation of widely 
used |. S. standards by the Mines Branch and much in- 
novation on the part of local suppliers. 

The use of hard hats and protective steel-toed shoes 
was on the increase by July 1943 although such use was 
not mandatory and miners bought their own protective 
gear, albeit at cost. Gloves to protect against crushed 
fingers, goggles to protect eyes, and shin guards were used 
as needed. 

Another recurring theme was the wartime shortage 
of miners. On 8 October 1942 it was noted that ‘there 
was a shortage of miners and the mine is away behind in 
filling orders.”’ Output was about 1100 tonnes per day and 
the mine worked six days per week. The problem con- 
tinued even after the war, On 4 October 1948, John M 
Davidson, general manager of Lethbridge Collicrics 
Limited, wrote, “W'e are hopelessly down for the lack of 
men at Galt No. 8 and are absolutely swamped with 
orders.”’ He went on to point out that, “we have in the 
area Polish D.P.’s [Displaced Persons, as immigrants from 
war-torn Europe werc then called], some with mining cx- 
perience, who are working on beet contracts.” With Mines 
Branch approval, Davison set up a training scheme 


Robert Naysmith 


Robert Naysmith passed away in the Van 
Haarlem Hospital, Lethbridge, on 5 July 1924. Only 
a few months earlier, on 18 March, he had been the 
last to ascend from the now-closed Galt No. 3 Mine 
where he had worked since 1897. Work had begun 
on the mine in 1890, it had opened in 1892, and full- 
scale development got underway in 1897 when W, 
D. L. Hardie became manager. 

Naysmith was born in a little village in the 
Lothians on 3 July 1849. He went to work in the 
mines there at age 12. He emigrated from Scotland 
to the United States in 1888, worked briefly in Con- 
necticut, then came to Lethbridge on 17 March 1889. 
Two days later he obtained work in what was then 
Drift Mine No. 7 in the riverbottom. From there he 
went to Galt No. 1 mine shaft when it became opera- 
tional later in 1889. He went to Galt No. 3 mine shaft 
in the spring of 1897, where he was placed in charge 
of re-timbering. He worked in this capacity until his 
retirement and the closing of the mine in March 
1924. 





whereby ‘green men” worked under the closest of super- 
vision from holders of Miner’s Certificates and under direct 
supervision of a fireboss. The men were mostly Polish 
with a few German immigrants, all young, intelligent, in 
good physical condition and (important at the time) were 
strong anti-Communists. The intent was to train miners 
quickly and begin to replace the increasing number taking 
retirement. The training program started on the morning 
of 18 October 1948 and all indications were that it was 
successful. 

The installation of up-to-date equipment had never 
ceased. On 13 December 1949 permission was sought by 
general manager J. M. Davidson ‘‘to install two 100-HP 
North British Flameproof Diese! Locomotives in Galt No. 
8 for two purposes: man haul on each side of mine in ac- 
cordance with plans submitted; and feeding cars to the 
loading end of conveyors onto which is loading a Clarkson 
Red Bird Loader on butt entries on the east side.’ Approval 
was given on 16 January 1950 and the locomotives were 
operating in the mine by July. Constant checking showed 
not a trace of carbon monoxide in the mine from the diesel 
fumes. 

A report on 30 June 1950 noted, ‘Output per man 
is down, due to so many faults. At present there are 12 
entries crossing faults.”’ 

An interesting coal storage project was conducted at 
No. 8 not long before it closed. We are indebted to R. 
Donald Livingstone for details of the experiment. He 
wrote: 

‘An experiment to store lump coal without oxidation 
and the resultant degradation of the product was carried 
out at No. 8. An initial attempt to place the coal in a trench 
and cover it with straw to exclude the sun proved inef- 
fectual. 


“This was followed by a new procedure which 
proved to be very beneficial and was later used in the 
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Drumheller field. The procedure allowed the building of 
a sizeable stockpile during the slack summer period ready 
for the fall and winter rush. In addition to being able to 
supply the market at an appropriate time, it allowed 
miners’ services to be utilized during normally slack times 
and thus prevent the dreaded lay-offs. Up to 27 000 ton- 
Nes a year eventually were stored at Galt Mine No. 10. 


“The procedure was as follows: As the coal was 
received from the mine, it was run over the tipple and the 
2.5 cm size (slack) was separated from the oversize (tump). 
These sizes were then loaded at two separate chutes and 
transported by truck to the storage area. The coal could 
not be piled higher than about 2.7 m lest heating and spon- 
taneous combustion take place. A ramp was built up which 
the lump truck backed to discharge the load onto the pile. 
The ramp was moved forward as the pile grew to a 
predetermined length, when a new windrow was started. 
A second ramp allowed the slack coal to be discharged 
on top of the lump coal, thus forming a protective layer 
to prevent oxidation and degradation. In the fall the pile 
was loaded out by a front end loader, dumped on a belt 
conveyor and fed back into the tipple screening and 
cleaning plant. 


“The coal stored perfectly and thus the feast or famine 
type of market could be satisfied. So successful was the 
operation that E. A. Lovett, a director of Lethbridge Col- 
lieries Ltd. and an owner of a Drumheller mine, came to 
Lethbridge, viewed the arrangements and immediately 
returned to Drumheller where the system was put into 
practice, thus nullifying the competitive edge Lethbridge 
had enjoyed.”’ 


The first indication of closure and abandonment was 
in a letter of 28 December 1956 to the director of mines 
from R. Donald Livingstone, general manager, when he 
requested, “forward to us a copy of the form required 
under Section 109 (1) of the Coal Mines Regulation Act 
1955 for the abandonment of a mine.’’ Completed forms 
were sent to Edmonton on 16 January 1957 and showed 
the intention to abandon the entire underground workings 
of No. 8 mine. Reason for abandonment was given as ‘‘De- 
crease in coal production enables the requirements [of the 
market] to be obtained from one mine [Mine No. 1263} 
thus increasing efficiency. Plans called for ‘‘Cessation of 
all mining, recovering of valuable equipment, blocking off 
shaft bottom and filling of hoisting and air shafts. Cessa- 


Shipment of Native Coal 


A Medicine Hat despatch of the 26th says the 
first shipment of coal from the Northwestern Mining 
and Transportation Company, Woodworth’'s mine, 
was made today, west to Calgary, being the first in- 
statment of a 907-tonne contract they have made for 


that place, and the first native coal ever shipped west 
by rail in the Northwest. The coal is all that could 
be desired, burning clearly, without bad odors from 
gases, and forming a white ash and no clinkers. In 
about ten days, Woodworth will be in a position to 
deliver 454 tonnes per day. 


The Winnipeg Daily Times 27 September 1883 





Sir Alexander Galt Museum 





As svon as coal mining began in the Lethbridge district, it was realized that the coal had poor keeping qualities if stored in the 
open air At first coal sheds (above) were constructed at Dunmore, on the main line of the CPR, because that was where coal was 
trans-sbipped from the narrow gauge cars of coal from Lethbridge into standard gauge cars and then to customers. The construction 
of coal sheds was tou expensive. A system quickly evolved whereby coal was mined when orders were received At Lethbridge. where 
demand was subject to the whims of thousands of domestic coal users, tt meant full-time work for miners for about five months, 
then two- or three-day work weeks or even lengthy lay-offs. In the early 1950s, experiments were conducted by Galt Mine No 8 on 
methods of storing coal to try and level out the yearly demand curve. A system whereby lump coal was stored in windrows, then 
covered with slack, worked well and was used to a limited extent at Lethbridge, more successfully in the Drumbeller coal field. 


tion of mining to take place as soon as seasonal market 
no longer warrants production from two mines, and in 
any event not later than March 31st. Removal of equip- 
ment and filling of shafts to follow immediately.”’ All work 
was completed by 10 May. 

One of the disadvantages encountered when No. 8 
was closed and production was concentrated at No. 10 
was the inferior nature of the coal cleaning plant at the 
latter, particularly when it came to the small sizes (egg and 
nut) of coal. Shortly after closure of No. 8 the air and spiral 
six-storey cleaning plant was dismantled and re-assembled 
at No. 10. Rather than contract out dismantling, moving 
and re-assembling the plant, it was done by inexperienced 
colliery workers. It was a complete success. The untrained 
men soon became accustomed to the unfamiliar work and 
heights and did a first class job under the direction of James 
Jim) Webster, electrician Lethbridge Collieries, and 
Howard Pierson, foreman. 

In summary, the first coal was brought to the surface 
at No. 8 on 26 December 1935. The mine closed on 12 
February 1957 when members of the last shift left the mine 
at about 3:00 p.m. Watching the wind-up operation were 
mine manager Adam G. Donaldson and company manager 
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R. Donald Livingstone. Five hundred empty mine cars 
were lined up in storage on the prairie. Mine machinery 
was to be dismantled preparatory to closing the shaft. 
Among the last to make the journey to the surface were 
Alex Veres, Louis Slotta, George Latvat, Joseph Rapach, 
Tony Norgusta and Mike Zizich, all members of the 
original 1935 crew. 


Mine No. 1576 


Located in Lsd 13, Sec 12, and Lsd 4, Sec 13, Twp 
9, Rge 22, this mine, called The Kerralta Mine, produced 
a total of 10 565 tonnes of coal. Owner-operators were: 
Feb 1941 
May 19-41 
July 1941-44 
Jan 1944 


James Gladstone Kerr 

Kerralta Coal & Brick Company 

Kerralta Coal Co. 

New Royal View Mine 
Abandoned: 9 March 1044 


The mine was developed by James Gladstone ‘‘Jim- 
mie” Kerr, former city jeweller. During the Second World 
War aid was extended by the federal government through 
its Emergency Coal Production Board [established by O- 
in-C P. C. 10074, 23 November 1942] to potential mine 


The Miners’ Library 


On 5 April 1887, Charles Alexander Magrath, 
Lands Commissioner with the North Western Coa! 
and Navigation Company, Limited, presented a 
number of books to A. J. Darch, Treasurer, who 
represented company employees. The books were 
intended to form the nucleus of a library. 

By April 1890, employees of the Alberta Railway 
and Coal Company, successor to the North Western 
Coal and Navigation Company, had decided to 
establish a library and reading room. Donald 
McNabb, Master Mechanic, was the driving force 
behind the concept. A committee was organized to 
raise money, to proceed with furnishing of 
company-donated quarters, to purchase papers and 
periodicals, and to make a selection of books for the 
new facility. A jaw-breaker of a name was chosen: 
The Alberta Railway and Coal Company’s 
Employees’ Reading Room and Library Society. 

The society was housed in a building on the east 
side of Glyn Street [7th Street South] opposite The 
Square [Galt Gardens Park]. By 23 September 1891, 
the society was established in No. 1 Boarding House 
on Macleod Road, a couple of hundred metres north- 
east of where the Canadian Pacific Railway round- 
house was later built. By 1905 the library contained 
1,500 books, many of them up-to-date textbooks on 
geology, mathematics, and mining for home study. 


KEYSTONE COLLIERIES 


SHIPPERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS DOMESTIC COAL 


taf (We 


THE ALBERTA RAILWAY 


SUCCESSOR TO 
The ALBERTA RAILWAY AND COAL Company, 
THe CANADIAN NOATH-WesT IRRIGATION COMPANY. 
THe ST. MaRY’sS Riven RAILWAY COMPANY. 
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Many miners in those days were anxious to im- 
prove their lot and knew that additional training was 
the way to do it. For years such people depended 
upon Miners’ Library textbooks. A reference known 
to us to have been in the library was: ‘“Dana, James 
Dwight. 1890. A System of Mineralogy: Descriptive 
Mineralogy Comprising the Most Recent Discoveries. 
John Wiley & Sons, New York.”’ Another was “The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica: A Dictionary of Arts, 
Sciences and General Literature. Ninth Edition. Funk 
& Wagnalls, New York. 1890.” 

In the 1920s, adult education courses were 
given in the Gymnasium of Westminster School by 
instructors such as Christopher Donaldson and 
Robert Livingstone. 

Traditions of the Miners’ Library Club hold that 
it was founded at a 1905 meeting in ‘‘the old CPR 
library” then located “‘in a clubhouse near the CPR 
roundhouse.”’ In fact, the Lethbridge Miners’ Library 
Club Inc. of 1988 was a lineal descendant of The 
Alberta Railway and Coal Company’s Employees’ 
Reading Room and Library Society of 1890. Its name 
changed as company fortunes changed, to Alberta 
Railway and Irrigation Company’s Employees’ 
Reading Room and Library Society in 1904 and to 
Galt Miners’ Library in 1908. Some of the 1890 
books have survived, still stamped ‘‘Alberta Railway 
& Coal Co’s Library,” and are on display in the pres- 
ent Miners’ Library Clubrooms on 13th Street North. 
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Diesel locomotive used in Galt Mine No. 8. Ventilation was such that diesel fumes did not pollute the air in the mine. 


operators to help them to improve their mines and in- 
crease the output of coal in order to cope with wartime 
shortages of fuel. The Coal Emergency Board, as it was 
known to local mine managers, was created to assist in 
the procuring of sufficient supplies of coal for wartime 
needs and to supervise coal prices so as to control the cost 
of living under the Minister of Finance. The Board’s prin- 
cipal activity was the securing of financial assistance to 
the coal industry. This took many forms: production sub- 
sidies, loans, grants, special depreciation and depletion 
allowances, wage equalization payments, and (in Alberta) 
the sponsorship of strip mines at Bow City, Taber and 
elsewhere. Kerr took advantage of the program to develop 
the Kerralta mine. 

The main seam was struck at a depth from the sur- 
face of 53 m, or 117 mon the slope. A section through 
the seam from top to bottom was: draw slate, 13 cm; bone, 
5.0 cm; coal, 51 cm; clay, 5.0 cm; coal, 7] cm; bone, 25 
cm; and coal, 15 cm. 

In July 1942, gas was found in several rooms and the 
mine inspector issued an order to stop work in them until 
ventilation was improved. 
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The mine was the scene of a gas explosion on 9 
August 1943 in which four men lost their lives. They were: . 
Samuel Crabb, William King, John Pente, and John Zubray. 
William Strickland was in charge of the rescue work until 
the arrival of mine inspectors. The mine was shut down 
after this event although water was pumped out daily in 
case a decision was made to reopen. About 816 tonnes 
of coal were removed in January-February 1944. 

An account of the Kerralta Mine disaster as seen 
through the eyes of Lethbridge Herald reporters follows: 

‘Four men were trapped in the James Kerr drift mine, 
about three km north of the traffic bridge over the Oldman 
River, Monday afternoon and a rescue team from No. 8 
Lethbridge Collieries has gone into the workings to 
endeavor to effect a rescue. 

‘‘Names of the mine workers caught in an explosion 
while an electrical cutter was being used in one of the 
rooms of the mine are given as follows: John Pente, 
William King, John Zubray and Samuel Crabb. 

“Development work has been in progress for some 
months. The mine is located on the west side of the river 
and a road leads off from the main highway to the lease. 


Sir Alexanders Galt Museum 
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Loaded coal cars at the bottom of the shaft of the Shaughnessy mine (Mine No. 1263) ready for botsting to the tipple. 


“The Kerr mine was developed by James Kerr, former 
city jeweler. Recently Dominion aid has been extended 
in order to increase the output of the mine to cope with 
the war shortage of fuel.” 


The Lethbridge Herald 9 August 1943 


“Five-man rescue squads worked in shifts throughout 
the afternoon, all through the night and into the next after- 
noon in an effort to locate the trapped men. By three 
o'clock, exactly 24 hours after the explosion, a rescue 
squad from Shaughnessy was able to see into the room 
where the four men had been working. All were dead and 
seemingly had died instantaneously. The bodies all car- 
ried burns pointing to an explosion of gas as the cause of 
the tragedy. Sam Crabb, overman, was found at the 
working face; William (Bill) King, mine electrician, was 
found some 2.1 m away from the electric coal-cutting ma- 
chine; and John Pente and John Zubray, pit workers, were 
close together some distance away from the others.”’ 


The Lethbridge Herald 11 August 1943 


All electrical fixtures and circuitry were examined but 
were not found to be defective. However, a coal cutter 
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was being repaired in Room No. 8, where the explosion 
occurred. A mine inspector’s report ended with the com- 
ment, ‘‘As matches and cigarettes were found on two of 
the bodies smoking may have been the cause [of the ex- 
plosion}. I am inclined to this view as were the other in- 
spectors on the job.’ The chief inspector of mines 
disagreed with this conclusion and commented, “‘It seems 
quite clear [to me] that the accident was caused by 
carelessness.’’ A coronor’s jury concluded the deaths were 
“caused by an explosion of unknown cause.” 


The event received extensive coverage in mine in- 
spectors’ reports, RCMP reports, and in the local press. 
Steve Rota, fireboss or examiner, later was fined $50 on 
each of two charges and his third class certificate was 
cancelled. 


Ata council meeting on 11 April 1944, the city man- 
ager suggested that the City of Lethbridge purchase the 
Kerralta Mine. He suggested that Kerr be offered $9,000 
for clear title and a transfer of lease. The idea does not 
seem to have gone beyond the discussion stage. [Much 
earlier Council had considered the purchase of the Federal 
Mine (Mine No. 0054).} 


The mine explosion apparently broke James G. Kerr, 
leaving him deeply in debt. On 19 May 1944, a sheriff's 
sale was held and all the equipment seized earlier by the 
Workman's Compensation Board was sold to Mike Stanko 
for $4,350. Also, the mine had been dewatered and all 
machinery and rails had been removed. Mr. Hagblad pro- 
posed to take over the mine and rename it the New Royal 
View Mine (apparently an early use of the name later used 
for Mine No. 1219). On 9 March 1945, a note in the file 
indicated that ‘“‘the New Royal View Mine has been noted 
as closed for the past year.’’ By 10 May 1957, Kerr had 
arranged to fill in the two openings of the Kerralta Mine. 
A check on 12 August 1963 showed that all openings were 
sealed up. 


Mine No. 1577 


Located in Lsd 2, Sec 17, Twp 10, Rge 21 near Dia- 
mond City, the mine, called Hamilton’s Mine, was a pros- 
pect with no recorded production of coal. The seam was 
under 35 m of overburden and consisted of 8 cm draw 
slate, 66 cm coal, 28 cm bone, 51 cm coal, 15 cm bone, 
and 51 cm coal. Owner-operator was: 


J. J. Hamilton Coal Co. 
Abandoned: 4 October 1941 


A permit was issued to the J. J. Hamilton Coal Com- 
pany on 10 May 1941. On 18 July, district inspector of 
mines W. E. G. Hall visited the site and reported that ‘‘the 
coal has been found to be soft and not of merchantable 
character, and the roof condition was not good.”’ Hall 
went on to say that the mine had proved to be a great 
disappointment to Mr. Hamilton and ‘'I would not be sur- 
prised if he would abandon it.” On 26 September, 
Hamilton did abandon Mine No. 1577 due to the un- 
suitable quality of the coal for market purposes. The aban- 
donment was approved on 4 October 1941. 


May 194] 


Mine No. 1581 


Located in Lsd’s 5, 6, 11 and 12, Sec 24, Twp 9, Rge 
22 on the west side of the river about 3.2 km north of 
the No. 3 highway traffic bridge, this mine, called The 
Federal Mine, produced a total of 286 972 tonnes of coal. 
The coal was located at a depth of from 74 to 131 m, the 
seam consisting of 25 cm coal, 31 cm slate, 46 cm coal, 
5 cm clay, 76 cm coal, and 23 cm bone. Owner-operator 
was: 


J. J. Hamilton Coa! Co. 
Abandoned: 3 March 1956. 


The J. J. Hamilton Coal Company was able to develop 
this mine with the aid of funds provided by the Emergency 
Coal Production Board, an agency set up to increase war- 
time production of coal. 


1941-56 


The mine, located on the J. R. Davis farm, opened on 
7 February 19+2, having been under development since 
September 1941. The plans submitted by Hamilton to the 
Mines Branch for working Mine No. 1577 were used in 
Mine No. 1581 when the former was abandoned and the 
latter reopened the same year. It was the second deepest 
mine in the Lethbridge field (Coalhurst was deeper), the 
coal being 131 m below the prairie surface. The seam was 
1.4 m thick of hard, good quality coal with a solid roof. 
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Access was gained by a slope, the coal being taken to the 
prairie level tipple by means of an incline. (This meant that 
the coal had to be handled twice.) The mine closed on 
17 March 1956. 

Hamilton's new mine was on a site abandoned in 1925 
by the Central Coal Company of Lethbridge, P. M. Scrog- 
gins, president, and known then as The Scroggins Mine 
(Mine No. 1092). Local folklore has it that Scroggins’s part- 
ner absconded with all the cash from coal sales and forced 
closure of the mine. Equipment, buildings and even the 
mine shaft were badly vandalized and scavenged in the 
period from 1926 to 1941 in spite of efforts by Roger Davis 
and local police to stop it. Hamilton’s first job was to clear 
the old shaft of about 49 m of water, rails, lumber and de- 
bris. In 1942 a second shaft was sunk about 90 m NE of 
the first and led to more efficient production. The coal 
was remarkably free of impurities and sold well. 

There was much correspondence over electrification 
of the mine between Hamilton and the Mines Branch. It 
took considerable time and many letters to get permission 
to instal! cables, motors, coal-cutting machines, electric 
lights and all the other paraphernalia of modern coal 
mining. Concerns of mine inspectors arose because not 
all electric cables were water-proofed and shielded, hence 
the possibility of sparks and arcing was always present. 

In the mid-1950s, Hamilton tried some experiments 
in storing coal above ground. Earlier Galt Mine No. 8 had 
put 180 tonnes of lump coal in a long windrow, covered 
it over with slack coal, and compared it to coal stored 
above-ground, in the sun and open air. Excellent results 
had been obtained by use of the first method. Also in 1955, 
the district inspector reported, ‘‘A natural gas line was 
completed to Cardston, Magrath and Stirling from 
Lethbridge. This has cut into the mine’s business. Last year 
they were operating two days per week more than they 
are at present.”’ 

There is a lengthy discussion of the history of this 
mine in Walker (1984), pages 163-167. It was written by 
Charles Watmough, a former miner. Watmough discussed 
‘Those Memorable Mine Ponies’’ on pages 167-169 of the 
same reference. 

The mine name, ‘The Federal Mine,’’ was used on 
several occasions in the Lethbridge field. The first occa- 
sion was in 1899-1902 when James Ashcroft and Wm. D. 
Whitney purchased the Sheran Mine (Mine No. 0054) and 
called it The Federal Mine. Ashcroft named it The Pioneer 
Mine when he bought out Whitney in 1902. The name, 
“The Federal Mine,’’ became current again with the 
organization of Federal Coals Ltd on 16 July 1917. The 
J. J. Hamilton Coal Company, Ltd., took the name with 
it when it developed the property described herein (Mine 
No. 1581). The mine designations, Federal No. 1, Federal 
No. 2 and Federal No. 3, were assigned briefly to mines 
Nos. 0054, 0104, and 0713. Customer loyalty and accep- 
tance of the product were behind most such retentions 
of a mine name. Other examples were names involving 
“Diamond,” ‘‘Royal,”’ and above all, ‘‘Galt.”’ 

Hamilton applied for permission to abandon Mine No. 
1581 on 28 February 1956, the reason being ‘‘Lack of suf- 
ficient coal markets.’’ A permit of approval was issued on 
3 March 1956. By 22 March all shafts had been filled, the 
head frames were both down and all machinery, rails and 
timber had been removed. 


Sit Alexander Galt Museum 
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Probably the commonest sight in the Lethbridge coal district was the numerous tipples, which marked all of the commercial mines. 
The name ‘tipple’ was first given to an apparatus used for tipping loaded coal cars, then came to mean the place where such tipping 
was done. Loaded coal cars were elevated into the tipple and the coal was weighed, cleaned, screened and sized, then conveyed 
to wagons, trucks, or rail cars for shipment to customers. Tipples ranged tn size and complexity from the wooden structure al the 
Bridarolli mine (above) to elaborate structures such as that at Galt Mine No. 8 (below), which characterized the large mines such 
as those at Coalburst, Lethbridge and Shaughnessy. The purpose of the roof and sidewalls was mainly to protect the workmen but, 
in the early days of coal mining, even this was done away with and employees were expected to work in the open. The smaller mines 
of the Lethbridge district tended to produce only two kinds of coal. The large mines offered several kinds for sale. 
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This photograph, taken in January 1965 at Galt Mine No. 10 (Mine No. 1263) at Shaughnessy, gives the viewer an impression of 
the size and complexity of the surface physical plant that was necessary to complement the vast underground workings beneatb. 
All of this bad to be demolished and useable parts sold elsewhere when the mine closed in 1965. The carbonizer, discussed elsewhere, 
was taken down and shipped to southeastern Saskaichewan for use in the lignite fields there. 
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Lump coal picking belts. There was one on cach side of the refuse belt under the platform in the center 


Mine No. 1602 


Located in Lsd’s 3 and 4, Sec 7, Twp 7, Rge 21, this 
mine, variously called The Sunalta Mine and The Vulcan 
Mine, produced a total of only 282 tonnes of coal. There 
were two seams, as follows: Top seam, shale roof, 20 cm 
bone, +8 cm coal, 5 cm clay, 23 cm coal and a shale floor; 
bottom seam, shale roof, 99 cm coal and shale floor. 
Owner-operators were: 


Glen F. Tollestrup Sept 19-43 

Sunalta Coal Oct 1943 
Closed: 22 February 19+-4 

McArthur & Allen Construction Co. Jan 19:46 


Closed: January 1946 
Vulcan Mining & Construction Co. 
Abandoned: Spring 19-+48 


Sept 1946-48 


This was a small strip mine, an unusual type of coal 
mine in the Lethbridge district although common to the 
cast at Taber and northeast at Bow City. The registered 


trade name of the product was ‘Vulcan Coal.” Stripping 
of overburden commenced in October 19-43. 

Principals of Sunalta Coal were J. R. (Bert) Nilsson and 
Glen F. Tollestrup of Raymond who operated as Nilsson 
& Tollestrup: General Construction and Strip Mining. The 
operation was closed down on 22 February 1944 and did 
not reopen. On 23 September 1946, a request to permit 
strip mining of the property was received from John A 
McArthur and Commodore Meredith Allen of Vulcan and 
Ralph J. Leonard of Lethbridge. The permit was issued on 
19 October. 

A mine inspector’s report of 12 April 1947 said in part, 
“McArthur & Allen Construction moved their equipment 
[from the strip mine] early in the year. They mined very 
little coal and the pit is full of water from the melting snow. 
They must have spent a lot of money with little returns.”’ 
However, on 22 September, Ralph Leonard applied to 
reopen the mine under the name of Vulcan Mining & Con- 
struction Company, Vulcan, Alberta, Homer F. Tudor, 
Lethbridge, to be manager. 


Sir Alexander Galt Muscum 
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Petro-Canada Ltd. coal mine augur drilling a pilot shaft to coal. The pitot shaft was drilled and was then followed by a larger augur 
of about 2.0-m diameter, which drilled the mam shaft. 
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Fording Coai officials Malcolm Ross and 
Glen Rushton outline mine plans to a 
Shaughnessy audience, 25 June 1980. 
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Dennis Ference, Fording site engineer, near the entrance to the proposed Fording Coal audit in Piyami Coulee, 16 August 1980. 


Tudor announced closure of the mine on 30 
December 19+7, because, “‘owing to icing conditions, the 
river rose and flooded the workings."’ A permit to reopen 
was received on 23 January 1948, soon followed by an 
announcement of closure due to the spring thaw. On 9 
August 1949, since no work had been done during the 
previous 12 months, the mine was deemed to be aban- 
doned and lessees were so notified. 


Mine No. 1685 


Located in Lsd 2, Sec 18 within the Blood Reserve, 
Twp 7, Rge 21, this mine, called The Bly Mine, The M. 
& M. Mine or The McClain and Minor Strip Mine, produced 
a total of 3791 tonnes of coal. (Unofficially it was known 
as The Magrath Strip Mine or the St. Mary’s Strip Mine.) 
The two seams, under only 4.5 to 7.3 m of overburden, 
consisted of: top seam, 15 cm bone, 66 cm coal, 10 cm 
bone, and 10 cm coal over a shale floor; and bottom seam, 
91 cm of coal separated from the top seam by 1.8 m shale. 
Owner-operators were: 


Laurence C. McClain & Le Ray Meldrum 1948-49 


McClain, Dale C. Bly & Conrad 1949-50 
L. C. McClain & R. Meldrum 1950-53 
McLain & Minor Strip Mine 1953-56 
M. & M. Coal Mine 1956 


Abandoned: 6 August 1956 


Following a referendum on the Blood Reserve in 
1948, coal mining rights were leased by the Dominion 
government to McClain and Meldrum of Magrath. A per- 
mit was issued by the Mines Branch on 7 October 1948. 
In this locality coal suitable for stripping was found in the 
flood plain of the St. Mary River where the seam was one 
metre thick under 4.6 to 6.1 m of cover. As the M. & M. 
strip mining operation proceeded down the dip of the 
seam to below river level, river water seeped in and made 
mining difficult. The operation was abandoned in 1956. 
All coal produced was marketed in the Magrath area off 
the Reserve. The Bloods received royalties of 55 cents per 
tonne. 

The full names of those involved in the operation 
were given in a letter of 13 September 1949 and were: 
Laurence Clement McClain, Dale Clifford Bly, and Lewis 
H. Conrad. All were from Magrath, Alberta. Later Thomas 
O. Minor was listed. 

On 6 August 1956, Dale Bly, who had purchased the 
mine from McClain on 17 January 1956, asked for permis- 
sion to abandon the mine although it was not until 8 July 
1957 that formal approval was given. Sides were sloped 
and the pit partially filled in. 

Strip mining was unusual in the Lethbridge area as the 
cover tended to range from 80 to 180 m in depth. There 
were only about six such mines: part of Mine No. 0984, 
part of Mine No. 1020, Mine No. 1602, Mine No. 1685 and 
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Young miners cleaning up al the coal face Note the parting. which ts characteristic of the Galt seam and tends to divide the generally 
Lom seam into two almost equal layers: The roof and floor appears to be shale. 


Mine No. 8 (Mine No. I-+64), which he had managed. It 
was he who set up the companies listed above. 


Mine Nos. 1762 and 17624. The latter was a coal auger 
operation, the only such operation in Alberta, but classed 
as a Strip mine by the Mines Branch. There are still two 
promising strip mining prospects along the St. Mary River 
on the Blood Reserve. 

Registered trade name of the product was ° 
Coal.” 


‘M.&M 


Mine No. 1762 


Located in Lsd 7, Sec 21, Twp 10, Rge 21, this mine, 
called The Diamond Mine, produced a total of 7037 ton- 
nes of coal, The tipple of this mine was constructed of 
machinery from the abandoned Galt No. 10 and was 
erected by a former No. 10 crew under Howard Pierson 
Of Shaughnessy. The seam, at a depth of 3-4 m, consisted 
ofa shale roof, 15 cm bone, 61 cm coal, 10 cm bone, and 
91 cm coal with a shale floor. Owner-operators were: 


C. 5. D. Coal Co. Ltd. 

Silkstone Resources Ltd. 

Bridge Mining Corp. Ltd. 
Abandoned: 3 February 1970 


1965-067 
1967-68 
1968-09 


The initials, above, stand for Christopher Storrar 
Donaldson. Adam Gillespic (Addie) Donaldson continued 
to involve himself in coal mining after the closure of Galt 


“Silkstone” was a familiar name to the Donaldson 
family. It had surfaced briefly in 1927 when it was con- 
sidered by C. 8. Donaldson as a name for what became 
The Standard Mine (Mine No. 1263). It was the name of 
a successful small coal company in Scotland that had im- 
pressed a young Chris Donaldson, who vowed someday 
to use it as a name for his own company. It was finally 
used in a company name by his son. 

Three separate mining operations were represented, 
The first permit was issued on 7 September 1965 for a 
stripping method of mining. Heavy equipment was used 
to clear away a few metres of overburden which covered 
the coal seam in Piyami Coulee, 12 miles north of 
Lethbridge. By 15 December the strip mine was idle. Side 
walls were too steep and the road in and out of the pit 
was such that coal could not be removed. On 19 August 
1900, Donaldson indicated that the strip mine “was not 
a successful operation” and requested permission to aban- 
don it. In the same letter he asked for permission to open 
an underground mine in Lsd 6 and included a plan of the 
proposed method of operation. An underground mining 
permit was issued on 20 September 19066 under Mine No. 
TTOLA. 


Bad luck plagued the operation and on 31 January 
1968 the mine inspector noted “‘All places under squeeze, 
pulling out all equipment, will have to abandon present 
work.’’ The squeeze was due to widening out the entries 
and driving rooms prior to driving a sufficient distance 
into the body of coal. A decision was made to abandon 
the mine. 

On 23 September 1968, Donaldson was issued a per- 
mit to conduct a stripping operation [i.e., the coal augur- 
type operation described below] on Lsd 7 on the north 
side of Piyami Coulee, opposite the entrance to the aban- 
doned underground mine (Mine No. 1762A). The mine 
was closed on 31 March 1969 due to limited markets. Ap- 
plication to abandon the mine was made on 3 February 
1970 and by 30 June all requirements had been met. 

Earlier (9 September 1968] A. G. Donaldson had set 
up Bridge Mining Corporation Limited, had made an agree- 
ment with C. S. D. Coal Company Limited to utilize its 
tipple, and had purchased a second-hand coal auger, 36-in 
(0.9 m] diameter in 12-ft [3.66 m] sections, which could 
drill a 39-in [1.0 m] hole to a depth or length of 192 feet 
(58.5 m] and was equipped with an elevator for stock- 
piling coal. The machine was somehow equipped to 
follow the coal seam, which tended to undulate in the 
Lethbridge field. The company had drilled 18 horizontal 
holes into the seam varying in length from 20 to 60 m. 
The long holes produced from 54 to 64 tonnes of coal and 
could be drilled in 70 to 80 minutes. It was the first coal 
auger type of operation tn Alberta. Unfortunately the augur 
mining technique failed because the product was largely 
small coal for which there was a very limited market at 
a low price. 

The trade names, ‘‘Diamond Coal” and “Bridge 
Coal,’’ were registered for the product from these mines. 


Mine No. 1787/Experimental 


Located in Lsd 16, Sec 30, Twp 9, Rge 22, this mine, 
called The Kipp Mine or The Kipp Experimenta! Mine, pro- 
duced 1043 tonnes of coal for testing in Pacific Rim coun- 
tries. Owner-operator was: 


Petro-Canada Ltd. 
Abandoned: 1982 


Petro-Canada Ltd. announced plans for a major coal 
mine when it entered the Lethbridge field in 1980. Fall- 
ing oil prices quickly altered these plans and, in December 
1981, the Crown corporation stated that its plans for a ma- 
jor mine were on hold. Precambrian Shield Resources Ltd. 
in 1982 announced that it intended to spend $1.5 million 
to test the feasibility of mining the Galt seam southwest 
of Picture Butte on the north side of Piyami Coulee. It ex- 
pected to do its testing at the experimental mine opened 
by Petro-Canada in 1980 at Kipp. 

An expensive circular concrete hoisting shaft and a 
smaller (augured) air shaft were sunk to the coal seam. An 
elaborate pit bottom station was established at the coal 
level. Some wide experimental entries were driven close 
to the shaft, usually considered to be poor mining prac- 
tice. Almost immediately difficulty was experienced with 
the roof due to the excessive widths. Total cost was 
rumored to be in the order of $5.0 million. 

When coal was reached R. Donald Livingstone was 
called in to confirm that it was indeed the famous Galt 


1980-81 
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seam. The identification turned out to be correct but the 
early glowing reports as to the thickness of the seam had 
to be discounted as about 40 cm of black bone coal and 
shale had been included. 


The corporate structure of the companies involved 
was complicated. Precambrian became a player in the 
Lethbridge coal field in 1981 when it took over Union Gas 
Ltd’s coal assets in a deal that saw Union assume control 
of Precambrian. Calgary-based Precambrian had 20 per- 
cent of the Kipp holdings and 55 percent of a block of 
reserves near Picture Butte, which was intended to 
become the centre of the company’s attention. Its part- 
ner in both cases was PetroCan, which acquired the Pic- 
ture Butte parcel in 1981, when it took over PetroFina 
Canada Ltd., and the Kipp property in 1979, when it took 
over Pacific Petroleums Ltd. 


All these proposals soon went by the boards and there 
is doubt locally that they will ever be resurrected. 


Mine No. 1789/Experimental 
Located in Lsd 6, Sec 21, Twp 10, Rge 21, this mine, 
called the Piyami Adit, produced only 358 tonnes of coal 
for testing. Owner-operator was: 


Fording Coal Ltd. 
Abandoned: 1982 


1981 


The name of Fording is rooted in the history of west- 
ern Canada. When exploring the Rockies in 1884, Dr. 
George Dawson and his party had constantly to cross and 
recross a pleasant, winding river. They named it Fording 
River. 


Fording Coal Ltd. is owned 60 percent by Canadian 
Pacific Investments Limited (a subsidiary of Canadian 
Pacific Limited) and 40 percent by Cominco Ltd. of Van- 
couver. The Shaughnessy undertaking was a proposed 
joint venture to be 80 percent owned by Fording and 20 
percent by Idemitsu Kosan Ltd. of Tokyo. If markets could 
be assured, Fording planned on a mine with an annual 
capacity of 908 800 tonnes of thermal coal. The mine was 
expected to employ 312 persons. 


Fording was known as Can Pac Minerals Ltd. when 
it did most of the drilling exploration for this project. 

Proven recoverable bituminous coal reserves in the 
Shaughnessy field were 76 million tonnes. The designated 
mine area contained 18.65 million tonnes of clean 
recoverable coal at 65 percent mining recovery, 81 per- 
cent plant recovery. The average seam height was 1.9 m 
and the depth to coal was from 60 to 120 m. 


Markets in Pacific Rim countries and in Europe failed 
to materialize and Fording dropped its plans for the 
Lethbridge region. 

Nevertheless, the company has retained a presence 
in the Lethbridge field. Its interest in Alberta is to acquire 
massive reserves of thermal or steam coal for electric 
power generation and cement manufacturing. A potential 
use is the ‘‘steam-raising process’’ to recover and enhance 
the heavy oil of northern Alberta. Alberta coal has been 
tested for the production of synthetic natural gas, with 
promising results. Another exciting prospect is liquifac- 
tion, pointing to the day when oil from coal may take its 
place alongside oil produced by drilling. 


Unnumbered and Unregistered Mines 


Frank B. Smith of Calgary, inspector of coal mines 
with the North-West Territorial administration’s Depart- 
ment of Public Works, visited Lethbridge in 1902 and iden- 
tified J. Ashcroft, Lethbridge: Jos. [sic ] Russell, Pot Hole, 
near Lethbridge; and Jos. Hanke (sic , see below}. St. 
Mary's River, near Lethbridge. as three small mines that 
had operated in the area for several years, Smith obviously 
referred to mines owned or operated by James Ashcroft, 
George Frank Russell and George Washington Houk. 
Smith wrote to these and other small operators: “1 beg 
to draw your attention to the provisions of the Coal Mines 
Regulations Ordinance with reference to certain reports 
and returns to be made by owners/operators of coal mines 
in the Territories.” 

These and a few other examples of unnumbered 
mines, two of them quite early operations, are: 


Sheeran’s [sic] Upper Diggings (1874) 

This designation was given by Dr. G. M. Dawson to 
Nicholas Sheran’s first coal mining Operation, undertaken 
from about June to October 187-4. Sheran actually quar- 
ried coal from a 46-cm seam and sold the few tonnes he 
produced to the Fort Whoop-Up traders. The “mine” was 
located in the south half of Sec 10, Twp 8, Rge 22. 


Patrick (Paddy) Hassan Workings (1880s) 


Hassan burned limestone to make cement at his 
homestead at the mouth of Pothole Creek in the early 
I88Us. Coal was obtained for this purpose and for 
domestic use. The mine likely was located in Sec 18, Twp 
7, Rge 21. 

(There is confusion in the record as to the name of 
this individual. He is shown as ‘Eugene (Paddy) Hasson” 
in 1890s news reports. But the only such person listed in 
the 1881 and 1891 Dominion censuses for the region is 
“Patrick Hassan.”’ We believe the latter to be correct.] 


Russell’s Mine (1887) 


George Frank Russell started to mine coal for himself 
and his neighbors soon after settling on his homestead in 
IS8?. He produced around 544 tonnes per year in the ear- 
ly 1900s, some of which he sold for $2.50 per tonne. See 
Mine No. 55. 


The George Houk Mine (1880s) 


In 1866, George Washington Houk, a prospector from 
Fort Benton, Montana, rode across the future site of 
Lethbridge. All he saw was a vast expanse of grassland. 
A one-time sheriff of Choteau County, Montana, and in- 
volved in the Whoop-Up country whiskey trade, he stayed 
in southern Alberta after the coming of the North-West 
Mounted Police. He ran cattle along the St. Mary River and, 
presumably in the 1880s, opened a small drift mine for 
his own and local use. Geo. Houk was mistakenly listed 
as ‘Jos. Hanke’’ when the mine came to the attention of 
4 North-West Territory coal inspector in 1902. [Unfor- 
tunately, the name ‘‘Jos. Hanke,” has entered the record 
and likely will cause confusion for many years to come. ] 
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When Alberta became a province the mine was registered 
as Mine No. 56, later known as The Baker Mine. Houk was 
a Wholesale liquor dealer in Lethbridge. For vears he spon- 
sored a baseball team known as ‘‘Houk’s Savages,” which 
won more than its share of provincial tournaments. In later 
life he was known to Lethbridgians as “‘Daddy’’ Houk. He 
is buried in Mountain View Cemetery. 


Blood Reserve and The Black Horse Mine (1890s) 


In 1890, John McKenzie, an experienced coal miner 
from Lethbridge, was employed by the Indian Department 
to Open up a mine on the Reserve. Shortly afterwards 
Heavy Gun, a Blood Indian, began mining coal there. 
Heavy Gun signed an agreement with the Blood Band in 
1892 giving him the right to mine coal along the St. Mary 
River. In 1894, Black Horse (in Blackfoot, Sikimiotas/) 
started mining coal in the same locality and continued with 
his sons until the 1920s when a tragic episode, described 
briefly below, brought the operation to a halt. Annual pro- 
duction from these mines ranged from 100 to 600 tonnes. 

Thus, Blood Indian entrepreneurs operated mines on 
the St. Mary River as early as the 1890s. The mines were 
located in Sec 7, Twp 7, Rge 21, and in Secs 2 and 12, 
Twp 7, Rge 22 (Lok, 1965). In all, nine sites are shown 
but it is not known how many were worked. 

On 16 February 189-4, the Macleod Gazette reported 
that “the Blood Indians are hauling coal into town from 
their mine on the St. Mary's River and selling it for $6.50 
per ton.” Coal from Reserve mines was sold locally, 
usually at a slightiv lower price than coal sold by white 
miners, or customers were allowed to help themselves, 
again paying a lower price for the coal they extracted. The 
Indian mines did not have to be registered with provin- 
cial authorities, nor were they inspected by mines inspec- 
tors. As a result the Black Horse Mine, operated by 24-year 
old Joe Black Horse or Two Stab in the 1920s, was reputed 
to be dangerous. Joe Black Horse in 1923 was involved 
in the Raymond murder of a young girl, an incident that 
was rooted in bigotry and racial prejudice--and the sale 
of two tonnes of coal! 

There were two victims of the Black Horse Mine 
tragedy: a 16-year old Raymond girl, Winnie Tollestrup, 
who was strangled, and «a young Blood Indian en- 
treprencur, Joe Black Horse, who died a week or two later 
of self-inflicted wounds. Black Horse was goaded into an 
impulsive action that he came to bitterly regret. The per- 
son who caused it all was a Raymond businessman who 
got off scot free. The incident ended conventional coal 
mining by native entrepreneurs on the Blood Reserve al- 
though some mining by whites later was permitted. (Sec 
Mine No. 1085.) And Reserve residents continued to 
quarry coal from exposed seams for their own use until 
the 1950s, 


The Sam Wadsworth Mine (1890s) 


Samuel Wadsworth operated a small drift mine near 
the George Russel! Mine around the mid-1890s and later. 
Wadsworth was a mysterious figure known to us mainly 
because he was convicted of selling liquor to Indians in 
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This 1883 photograph by Dr G. M. Dawson of the Geological Survey shows the ferry started by Nicholas Sheran in 1874, the cabin 


and coal shed built by bim, and the mine entry opened by him in 1881 


1900, and because he was mentioned in connection with 
the Russell Mine in 1902 and 1907. 


The Moonlight Coal Company (1914) 


The Moonlight Coal Company, so-named as a joke, 
Was an unregistered concern that mined coal during the 
winter of 1913-1914 from the west bank of the Belly River, 
taking it from the CPR coal lease without permission or 
permit. On 24 January 1914 two “officers” of the com- 
pany, F. Brown and Harmer Weirmeir, were convicted on 
a charge of stealing coal. Brown got 40 days, Weirmeir, 
a suspended sentence. The most serious aspect of the af- 
fair was that the Moonlight Coal Company had been 
blasting near the approaches to the CP Rail High Level 


Bridge. There was concern that concrete abutments and. 


piers might be weakened. 

(Weirmeir found himself in trouble again on 18 August 
1914 when the theft of 41 kegs of powder from the 
Chinook Collieries [Mine No. 0247] magazine led citizens 
to think that an attempt might be made to blow up the 
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CP Rail High Level Bridge. Twenty-three kegs of the 
cached powder were located in a shack in the riverbot- 
tom, the shack was staked out by the Home Guard and 
the RNWMP. In the evening Weirmeir, called Herman in 
these reports, was seen wading neck-deep across the river 
with a hammer and other tools. He was arrested on the 
spot. His claim was that he intended to steal boards off 
the vacant shack. Eventually his story was accepted 
because charges were withdrawn at a court appearance 
on 23 September.) 


Mike and Victor Vaselenak Mine (1930s) 


There are indications that, in the 1930s, Mike and 
Victor Vaselenak operated a mine in Sec 11, Twp 8, Rge 
22, across the Oldman River from The Rollingson Mine 
(Mine No. 0738). According to informants, the men picked 
up quantities of coal from the riverbed at times of low 
water, an indication of the hard times faced by coal miners 
during the decade. 





The first significant attempt to bonor our coal pioneers took place in July 1928. A committee of the Lethbridge Historical Society 
labored for a year under secretary C. J. Broderick, Colonization Department, Lethbridge Northern Irrigation District, to persuade 
the National Sites and Monuments Board of Canada to recognize the significance of coal mining in Alberta and, specifically, the 
contribution of Nicholas Sheran, even then credited with being the first commercial coal miner in the province. The speaker's platform 
was constructed of solid coal by miners from Galt Mine No. 6 (above). The ceremony was beld in Galt Gardens Park under rainy 
skies on 18 July 1928 (below). 





Sic Alexander Galt Museum 
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Sie Alexander Galt Museum 


Sir Alexander Galt Museum 








The marker, constructed of fieldstones from the vicinity, was unveiled by Mrs. Kate Sheran, the widow of James Sbheran, a cousin 
of Nicholas Sheran. In spite of the weatber a large crowd turned out. The marker (above) deteriorated over time and, in the 1970s, 
was demolished by Parks Canada and replaced by a granite slab. There was an imposing guest list, ted by Judge F N. Howay of 
Westminster, B. C., chairman of the National Sites and Monuments Board. Judge J. A. Jackson of Lethbridge was the master of ceremonies. 
The crowd was addressed by Hon. Perren Baker and Hon. Charles Stewart. These men are shown below, from L-R: Hon. Perren 
Baker, judge F N. Howay, Judge j. A. Jackson, and Hon. Charles Stewart. 
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Sir Alexander Galt Museum 





In September 1963, under the guidance of the late George Watson, the Lethbridge Historical Society and the Lethbridge Miners’ Library 
Inc. joined forces to place a permanent marker in the riverbotiom to commemorate the start of the coal industry and to bonor our 
coal pioneers. Three bundred spectators attended, some of whom are shown above. The Miners’ Cairn, unvetled by Nick Zubach 
and William Gibson, is shown below. 
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Qldtime miners in front of the Miners’ Cairn on 2 September 1903. From L-R, above Mike Homulos, Matt Homulos, Jobn A, Foster. 
and George Rollingson. Rollingson alone spent over 40 years in Lethbridge coal mines, the others equally as long. Oldtimers looking 
over the plaque are, from L-R, below: Charles Rosain and brothers Mike and Matt Homiutos. Charles Rosain was the last living man 
to have worked in Drift Mine No. 1. which closed in 1893 
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Cachton R Stewart Photo 


Carlton R. Stewart Photo 
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The remains of the coal mining industry. Seen here (above and belou') are part of the cement foundations of Galt Mine No. 6 buildings, 
which was located near modern Hardieville. Small piles of reddish shale bere and there throughout the region mark the places where 
coal mines once operated. This material was used by the late J. Allan Jarvie in the manufacture of cinder bricks. Jarvie used the 
former slack and waste dump from Galt Mine No. 3 but obtained options on the large dump at the former Imperial Mine at Coalburst, 
as well as on other properties. 
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The most visible signs of the once-important coal mines of the Lethbridge district are the remains of the tipple and the water tower 
(sbown here in silhouette), many former buildings, and abandoned coal cars and other equipment at the former site of Galt Mine 
No. 8. Consideration is being given to developing tbe tourist potential of the location. 
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The Lethbridge Coal Field (Plains Region) is shown in outline, above. Drawn by draftsmen of the Energy Resources Conservation 
Board, Calgary, the borders are effective from 1 April 1988. Currently, estimated coal reserves in this area are 487 million tonnes. 
The Pothole isolated Deposit, which lies south of the city, is not included on the map. An outline of the City of Lethbridge bas been 
added by means of an overlay, which was prepared by David Baines. : " 
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Coal Banks VS 
Coalbanks 


Two Lethbridge place names that are going to 
give endless trouble are ‘‘The Coal Banks’’ and 
‘‘Coalbanks.’’ The names refer to two locations as 
different as apples and oranges but are being used 
interchangeably. 

A Blackfoot name for this locality was Sik-oob- 
kotoks or Black/Rocks (coal), translated by prospec- 


tors and traders in the 1860s as The Coal Banks. The 
1.2-km long, 1.5-m thick exposed seam of coal from 
which the name was derived was located on the west 
side of the river at what is now Lethbridge. The 
European translation was used to identify a locality 
which included the ford or crossing over the Belly 
River; Nicholas Sheran’s cabin, coal storage shed and 
October 1874 coal mine; and the coal seam. 
Coalbanks was the name given to a hamlet that 
sprang up in the valley near the entrances to drift 
mines opened by William Stafford and a group of 
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Ventilation door, used to direct fresb air where it was needed. The early miners used a heavy Canvas to deflect air currents. 


Nova Scotia miners on 13 October 1882. The hamlet 
was on the east side of the river at what is now 
Lethbridge. 

Thus ‘“‘The Coal Banks” and ‘‘Coalbanks’’ were 
two quite different places and the names com- 
memorate two quite different events. 

The name of a recently-completed bicycle- 
pedestrian trail system commemorates the first of 
these. It should be referred to as The Coal Banks 
Trail, not Coal Banks Trail or, as has become 
customary in the Lethbridge Herald, the Coalbanks 
Trail. 

The coal-mining commemorative kiosk in the 
Lethbridge Nature Reserve is called the Coal Banks 
Kiosk and is referred to also as the Coal Banks Inter- 
pretive Site. It should be called the Coalbanks Kiosk 
or be referred to as the Coalbanks Interpretive Site 
because it commemorates events that occurred on 
the east side of the Belly River, which we now call 
the Oldman. 

The Lethbridge Herald 6 August 1987 





Brief History of District Mine Inspectors 


To many it often seemed that the bad guy to those 
trying to wrest a living from beneath the prairie sod was 
the district mines inspector. He was perceived as an ar- 
rogant, nosy, picky, uncaring, unfeeling, bureaucratic 
busybody. Nothing could be further from the truth. Most 
of the inspectors to serve in Alberta held a degree in 
mining engineering and all had extensive experience in 
the mining field itself. Most mining inspectors had manag- 
ed large operations before choosing to become servants 
of the Crown and, indeed, a goodly number of them were 
enticed away from government service once again to man- 
age some of Alberta’s larger mines. Robert Livingstone, 
long-time general manager of the Galt mines, was one of 
these. 

To suggest that the inspectors were uncaring or 
unfeeling was absurd. Most had been mine managers and 
had been responsible for the safety of hundreds of 
wotkers. All had shown the ability to run a safe and honest 
operation while being able to forsee possible danger; it 
was for these very qualities that they had been hired. In- 
terestingly enough, there is nothing in provincial files to 
indicate that there were ever serious problems with 
owners or managers of larger mines. It was with operators 
of small, mainly seasonally-operated, mines that persistent 
confrontation occurred. Problems almost always involved 
safety factors or the failure of small operators to send in 
production figures or mine plans. 

The Coal Mines Act provided that each underground 
mine must have at least two entrances, a specific minimum 
airflow throughout the mine to dissipate escaping gases, 
no smoking materials underground, only approved ex- 
plosives for use underground, and an updated plan of mine 
workings either every three months or every 12 months 
for small mines whose owners received permission to 
survey less often. Although regulations were aimed mainly 
at the safety of those working in the mines, small 
operators, many of whom barely eked out a living, con- 
sidered them time-wasting and costly. The chief mines in- 
spector stated in his 1907 report: ‘‘The small mines give 
the most trouble by their non-compliance with the pro- 
visions of The Coal Mines Act. Mines are often opened at 
points remote from the railways and it is then just by 
chance we hear of their existence as it is seldom that the 
owners notify the department of their mining operation.”’ 
The automobile brought an end to the concealment of 
mining operations but the non-compliance problem per- 
sisted until the last of the small mines closed down in the 
1960s, 

Small mine owners were notorious for not only 
disobeying regulations but for constantly finding ways to 
evade them. One Lethbridge area mine owner paid his 
workers and based government royalties on the fact that 
three mine cars carried a total of one ton [0.9 tonne] of 
coal. An inspector pointed out to the owner that one 
2,000-pound mine car carried one ton of coal when full. 

The inspectors also were responsible for checking 
violations, regardless of how the information came to 
them. There are many anonymous letters in mine inspec- 
tors’ files which claimed that certain mines were over- 
working their men or that safety conditions were not being 
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met. The inspectors checked all these allegations although 
most proved to be false. When the writer of an anonymous 
letter could be identified, it usually turned out to be some- 
one with a grievance against the owner of the mine. Two 
favorite ways of signing such letters were ‘‘a friend of the 
mines,”’ or “‘one interested in safety.’ 


Overall, the inspectors did an exemplary job under 
difficult conditions. The position itself was sometimes 
dangerous. Inspectors were notified of all accidents and 
often lent a hand in time of trouble. On two occasions 
inspectors were killed on the job when overcome by car- 
bon monoxide gas while trying to control a mine fire. One 
of them, Moses Johnson, had served in the Lethbridge 
district for five years before being transferred to the 
Crowsnest Pass district, where he died in a fire in the In- 
ternational Coal & Coke Company mine at Coleman. 

When the Provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan 
were formed the North-West Territories inspector of coal 
mines, Frank B. Smith, simply carried on. He noted in his 
19 January 1906 annual report that, ‘‘The first eight 
months of the past year refers to the North-West Ter- 
ritories and the latter four months to the Provinces of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan.” Copies of the report were sent 
to John Stocks, deputy minister of public works in 
Edmonton, Alberta, and to F. J. Robinson, deputy minis- 
ter of public works, Regina, Saskatchewan. 


Norman Fraser, probably appointed in 1906, was the 
first provincial inspector with John T. Stirling as his south- 
ern district inspector. In 1908, Stirling was promoted to 
the top job while Robert Livingstone assumed respon- 
sibility for the southern part of the province. (He was 
based in Lethbridge.) Livingstone, in turn, became chief 
inspector in April 1909 with A. R. Wilson being appointed 
to the Lethbridge district. 


The Alberta Railway and Irrigation Company rehired 
Livingstone as its general manager in March 1910. 
Subsequently Wilson was transferred and John W. Powell 
replaced him as district inspector at Lethbridge. Samuel 
A. Jones was appointed district inspector in 1911 and 
served until 1915 when he was replaced by Duncan 
McDonald, who was also in charge of the Mine Rescue pro- 
gram. Moses Johnson accepted the position in 1916. He 
was replaced by Nathaniel Howells in 1921 and Howells 
was replaced in turn by Joseph B. deHart in 1923. Joseph 
deHart served in the district for 14 years. He was 
succeeded by W. E. G. Hall, who served from 1937 to 
1946. Hall was succeeded by E. H. Morgan, who held the 
position until 1952. John Duncan B. Brown assumed the 
post of district inspector in 1952 and remained for eight 
years when he was appointed to the position of assistant 
chief inspector. Brown was replaced on a temporary basis 
by Philip Melson who had served for many years in the 
Crowsnest Pass district and who continued to live there. 
The last person to hold the post of district inspector for 
the Lethbridge area was Idwal N. Potter. Potter assumed 
the position in 1961 and continued in it until the end of 
1971 when Mines Branch responsibilities were turned over 
to the Coal Department of the Energy Resources Conser- 
vation Board. 


Sar Alexander Galt Museum 





The photograph (above) is largely self-explanatory. The first trained Mine Rescue team was located in Blairmore although this group, 
located at Galt Mine No 6, undoubtedly was the first to combine training in First Ata with Mine Rescue work. These men tended 
to be the cream of the crop. Galt Hospital (below), now the Sir Alexander Galt Museum, was the place where injured miners were 
taken after being hurt and rescued. Both the professional and nursing staffs at the Galt Hospital became experts in the treatment 
of concussion, broken limbs, crushed ribs, crushed pelvis, and other such injuries. The reason the professionals were so good was 
that they got so much practice. 


Sir Alexander Galt Museum 
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Mine Rescue Stations 


On 19 June 1914, Lethbridge mine rescue stations were 
asked for assistance in connection with the Hillcrest 
disaster. Mine rescue crews from Hardieville and Coalhurst 
with full equipment travelled by special train to Hillcrest, 
arriving there at 4:00 p.m. The mine rescue crews did ex- 
cellent work in the recovery of the bodies of victims and 
in extinguishing underground fires. They remained at the 
scene of the accident for three to six days. 

The Hillcrest disaster was a tragic proving ground for 
the relatively new mine rescue stations and their well train- 
ed crews. A fall of rock, it was later thought, struck a spark 
and set off gas and dust explosions that crippled the ven- 
tilating fans and burned away half or more of the oxygen 
in the mine. A total of 189 men died, leaving 130 widows 
with 400 children. It remains the worst coal mine disaster 
ever in Canada. 

An earlier mine disaster caused the government of 
Alberta to organize the region's first mine rescue station 
at Blairmore in 1911. The disaster was an explosion in the 
West Canadian Collieries mine at Bellevue on 10 December 
1910. Thirty-one men lost their lives. Mine rescue equip- 
ment was brought from Hosmer, B. C., but was in a poor 
state of repair. Wm. A. Buchanan, MLA, publisher of the 
Lethbridge Daily Herald , stated in the Legislature on 15 
December that, if organized and equipped mine rescue 
stations had been staffed and available, no one in the 
Bellevue mine would have lost his life. 

As a result of this shocking revelation the Alberta 
Legislature in 1911 took steps to install and equip a mine 
rescue station in the Crow's Nest Pass. Half the cost of its 
operation and equipment was borne by the mine owners 
and half by the provincial government. The station was 
entirely under the control of the government as it was felt 
that, by this arrangement, a higher standard of efficiency 
would be maintained. A superintendent was appointed to 
head the station and to direct a training program. All mines 
in the district were connected with the mine rescue station 
by telephone. 

Similar developments had taken place earlier in British 
Columbia mines as that province passed the first effective 
safety legislation while Alberta dragged its feet in the 
matter. 

The Blairmore Mine Rescue Station served as a model 
for stations organized in 1912 and 1913 at Lethbridge and 
Coalhurst. Its equipment consisted of 11 apparatus of the 
Proto type, six apparatus of the Salvator type, two oxygen 
compression pumps, two Draeger pulmotors, one oxygen 
reviving apparatus, One animal tester, 12 electric hand 
lamps, one rectifier for charging lamps, and one meter for 
testing reducing valves. There were 30 storage tanks for 
oxygen, each with a capacity of 2.8 m*. There was a large 
stock of spare parts on hand as well as 1591 kg of caustic 
soda (sodium hydroxide). 

According to Douglas Wyatt and Wilson Donaldson, 
former members of Mine Rescue teams, and Donald 
Livingstone, former general manager of Lethbridge Col- 
lieries Limited, caustic soda was used in the Proto-type 
breathing apparatus to purify the air. Sodium hydroxide 
can absorb large quantities of carbon dioxide and carbon 
monoxide, forming sodium carbonate and related com- 


pounds. Donaldson pointed out that the caustic soda was 
carried in a kind of chest pouch, which had to be emp- 
tied and cleaned after every use. Constant practices with 
full equipment meant that very large amounts were used. 
(Donaldson noted in passing that the Mine Rescue team 
captain communicated with his men by means of a set of 
signals from a hand-carried horn.) 

Candidates for mine rescue training had to be between 
22 and 45 years old. Authorities looked for someone who 
was temperate in his habits and of a naturally calm and 
deliberate disposition. He had to produce a medical cer- 
tificate to show he was physically fit to undergo training 
and was expected to produce a certificate to prove he had 
taken a course in First Aid work, fitting him to give 
assistance to any person injured in or about a mine. Three 
months after a man was accepted and had completed his 
course, he was asked to present himself for another day 
of training. Then, if found satisfactory, he was granted a 
certificate. 

Candidates for training were chosen from the various 
mines. They were divided into teams of five for training 
purposes, which took place in a lecture hall as well as in 
local mines. A comprehensive schedule of training was 
drawn up designed to make the men thoroughly conver- 
sant with their equipment and then to wear or use it in 
situations involving very strenuous physical activities. At 
Blairmore training began on 12 March 1912 and, by 
December, 60 men had taken the course. 

A station known as Lethbridge Mine Rescue Station 
No. 1 was built and equipped starting on 10 September 
1912 and opened early in December. It was located at Galt 
No. 6 mine, operated by the Department of Natural 
Resources of the Canadian Pacific Railway company. It was 
equipped with ten protos and five salvators of the Fleur- 
Davis type, a Draeger Pulmotor, a horse-drawn ambulance 
and other accessories. (The city ambulance was called for 
transfers to Galt Hospital; charges in 1912 were: to city 
limits, $2.00; to No. 3 mine, $2.00; to No. 6 mine, $3.00; 
and to Royal Collieries, $5.00.) William B. Powell was ap- 
pointed superintendent. The first team of five men started 
training on 12 December. At this time provincial authorities 
were negotiating with the CPR to obtain a railway car to 
be moved from mine to mine for training purposes and 
to be readily available in case of emergency. The car, 
obtained in February 1913, was fitted up with the most 
modern apparatus and accessories and was provided with 
living quarters for the superintendent. 

Within a month of establishment of Lethbridge Mine 
Rescue Station No. 1, two miners were overcome by gas. 
The rescue crew and Draeger Pulmotor were called into 
action. A local doctor reported that although one man 
might have recovered without the apparatus, it 
undoubtedly saved the other man’s life. 

Another station, known as Lethbridge Mine Rescue 
Station No. 2, was organized in 1913, this one situated near 
the Lethbridge Collieries of the Canadian Coal and Coke 
Company, Limited, at modern Coalhurst. Both Lethbridge 
stations were under the supervision of Duncan McDonald, 
Wm. B. Powell by this time being in charge of the CPR's 
mine rescue railway car. Equipment at both stations was 


much the same as that selected earlier for the Blairmore 
Station, and training was equally comprehensive and 
strenuous. 

By December 1913, 60 men had undergone training 
at No. 1 Station, Lethbridge, 10 men had been trained at 
No. 2 station, and 56 had completed a course given on the 
Mine Rescue Car No. 1. Of those that had taken the mine 
rescue course, 51 had presented themselves for the final 
examination and had been granted certificates for effic- 
iency. First Aid continued to be emphasized, with Duncan 
McDonald giving regular lectures on the subject. 

In 1914 Mine Rescue Station No. 3, was equipped and 
installed at Taber. It, too, was under the supervision of 
Duncan McDonald. As well, a sub-station of the Hardieville 
mine rescue station No. | was equipped and installed at 
the Chinook Colliery mine at Commerce. Three hundred 
and thirty persons, 150 of them from Lethbridge, 
Coalhurst, Hardieville and Taber, received training in Mine 
Rescue Work during the year. 

By 1915, the equipment list at Lethbridge Mine Rescue 
Station No. 1 included: five apparatus of the Proto type, 
three apparatus of the Salvator type, one compressor 
pump, one Draeger Pulmotor, one inhalation apparatus, 
one animal tester, one meter for reading reducing valves, 
ten oxygen storage cylinders (2.8 m* capacity), five smoke 
helmets, one first aid cabinet, one Valeda stretcher, 561 kg 
lump caustic soda, and 1013 kg stick caustic soda. During 
the year the three Lethbridge district stations trained 190 
men in mine rescue work and 180 men in first aid work. 
And also in 1915, the Canadian Mining Institute installed 
branch libraries at Lethbridge Mine Rescue Station No. 1 
and in the by-this-time two CPR Mine Rescue Cars. 

On 1 July 1916, competitions in First Aid and Mine 
Rescue Work were held in Coleman under the auspices of 
the Rocky Mountain Branch of the Canadian Mining In- 
stitute. Over 5,000 people attended. Lethbridge stations 
took 2nd and 3rd in the mine rescue competition, which 
became an annual event. The first competition was quite 
successful and stimulated interest in this important work. 
The second competition was to be held in Lethbridge on 
1 July 1917 but, because of the unsettled nature of labor 
at the time, was postponed until 1918. 


I’m Mad!! 


Dear Sir: 

We are returning herewith your December 
duplicate Coal statement as you have not completed 
the original the same as your duplicate and in either 
case they are both wrong, you apparently not 
reading the headings of the various tables. 

On the original you show 7 in the ‘‘Slack”’ col- 
umn of Table ‘‘C’’, but show no price, this being 
done on both statements. However, you show this 
7 on Line 2 of Table *‘A’’. If the 7 tons were sold 
the price must be shown. If less that $1.00 per ton 
it MUST BE SHOWN IN TABLE ‘‘B” AND NOT IN 
TABLE *'C"' then extended to Table ‘‘A”’ Line 2, 
though the PRICE must be shown in Table “C”’ Line 
9. 





Mine Rescue Cars were equipped to sleep twelve men 
and were kept in constant readiness to proceed 
immediately to the scene of a catastrophe. Two teams of 
five men each were maintained at each major mine so that 
they could be called on if necessary. While training, men 
were paid 50 cents per hour, each man being required to 
undergo eight trainings of three hours each and then one 
training per month to maintain a constant state of readiness. 
Alexander MacAskill, a Great War veteran, became 
superintendent of Lethbridge district Mine Rescue Stations 
in 1916, succeeding Duncan McDonald. 

MacAskill moved to Drumheller in 1917 and was 
succeeded as superintendent at Lethbridge by Thomas 
Longworth. 

By 1919 there were three mine rescue cars and six 
mine rescue stations in use throughout the coal fields of 
the province. Duncan McDonald had become General 
Superintendent of Mine Rescue Stations and Cars. 

On 1 July 1919 the program, by now highly successful, 
was taken over by The Workmen's Compensation Board. 
However, the transfer could not have been entirely satisfac- 
tory. A recommendation of the 1935 Barlow Commission 
Report (Barlow, 1936) was “the transfer of rescue work 
from the Workmen's Compensation Board to the Mines 
Branch and the provision of permanent rescue stations.” 

Many of the early members of the Fire Department 
and Police Force in Lethbridge were ex-miners who had 
taken the Mine Rescue and St. John’s Ambulance First Aid 
courses. Such men were accustomed to crises and were 
able to take charge and to restore order in emergency 
situations. 

Most of the work of the Mine Rescue teams was 
routine, even if essential. A true measure of their worth 
could be seen during disasters such as the Coalhurst mine 
(Mine No. 0174) explosion of December 1935, when 16 
men fost their lives, and the Kerralta mine (Mine No. 1576) 
explosion of August 1943, in which four men died. News 
accounts of the times carried many stories of the courage 
manifested by the Mine Rescue crews as they entered the 
smoke-filled, wrecked mine shafts in their desperate search 
for survivors or, more often, for the bodies of their fellow 
workers. 


However you show 7 on Line 8 on the duplicate 
BUT NOT ON the original. If you sold 7 tons of slack 
as well as put 7 tons to waste, your output would 
be 97 tons instead of 90 tons. Therefore correct your 
figures. If you sold the slack, put same again in Table 
“C” and extend to Line 2 of Table ‘‘A”’ and if you 
put same to waste as well, alter your TOTAL OUT- 
PUT figures. 

Kindly return this statement immediately. 
Yours truly, 

ASST. CHIEF INSPECTOR OF MINES. 

January 14, 1941 
George Rollingson, Esq., 
432, LETHBRIDGE, Alta. 


Appendix 1 


Mine Deaths in Lethbridge District and Notes 


Baceda, French 1920.07.28 
Battista, Balla 1913.02.10 
Beaufis, Paul 1896.01.15 
Beresford, Fred 1909.12.12 
Bowman, Robert 1938.09.23 
Brennan, Mike 1892.11.30 
Cain, William 1924.03.24 
Carota, Augustino 1910.02.16 
Clifton, George T. 1922.03.03 
Coe, Edward 1926.02.05 [found dead in fan house] 
Cook, John 1935.12.09 
Cooper, Jack A. 1945.02.20 
Cordbon, Thomas 1915.07.31 
Crabb, Samuel Alexander Buckland 19+43.08.09 
[aka S A Burnside C] 
Crook, Albert 1920.01.30 
Doenes, Steve 1920.12.15 [died 19 December] 
Duggan, Harry 1935.12.09 
Dymniski, John 1918.0+4.27 
Ermacora, Angelo 1935.12.09 
Filchak, John 1940.11.19 
Flumignani, Giovanni 1921.02.13 
Fraser, John G. 1888.04.05 
Funduk, Nicholas 1950.02.13 
Gonczy, Chester S. 1931.10.26 
Gossul, Leo 1935.12.09 
Gres], Anthony 1935.12.09 
Gresl, Fritz 1935.12.09 [called Fred in mine reports] 
Gresl, Louis 1935.12.09 
Gumbiz, John 1912.01.13 
Hackman, Thomas 1922.11.03 
Halaburda, Thomas 1918.11.01 
Harper, Martin 1927.12.02 
Harrison, William 1916.02.18 
Henderson, John 1914.01.05 
Hlopina, Aremon 1913.12.24 [aka Arthur Lopina] 
Hogg, Charles 1939. 06.20 
Hondik, Steve 1948.08.05 
Howralish, Henry 1927.12.17 
Jemiolo, Konstanty 1949.05.03 
(heart attack on coming off shift] 
Kadilak, Mike 1935.12.09 
Kanashiro, Bokusei 1937.08.03 
Kesler, Lora F. 1932.01.25 
King, William George 1943.08.09 
Kitunski, Henry 1916.08.11 [aka Katinski] 
Koncs, James 1951.03.26 [died of heart attack] 
Leishman, Robert 1933.09.05 
[died in mine of natural causes] 
Luco, Audrej 1962.08.28 
Lukacs, Bill 1935.12.09 
MacDonald, Allan R. 1918.10.27 
Macleod, Daniel 1918.11.02 
MacMillan, Andrew 1913.10.11 
Malguim, Feluiks 1914.09.03 
[aka Phellix Malquis, Phelix Mulguras] 
Mallett, Ernest 1916.04.03 


Martin, Thomas 1921.04.02 
Matte, Mike 1936.08.12 
McCrosy, J. 1920.08.25 [died 28 August] 
McLeod, George 1924.01.07 

[may have been murdered] 
McLeod, William 1909.10.02 
Metcalfe, John (Walker, 198+. p138}) 
Morris, Mike A. 1928.06.12 
Munkwitz, Henry W. 1921.11.14 
Nikol, William 1918.05.21 
Olajos, Joseph 1955.03.07 

{died in mine of natural causes] 
Oliver, Joseph 1932.03.28 
Olshaski, Alex 1920.11.19 
Olshaski, Michael 1922.09.15 
Osadeuk, Anton 1914.01.13 
Pachser, Andrew 1910.10.07 
Patrick, Constyn 1928.02.17 
Pavan, Anthony 1929.02.15 
Pente, John 1943.08.09 [aka Pinte] 
Pentelichuk, Constantine 1925.07.03 
Pentelichuk, Peter 1916.05.05 
Pieschuk, Joseph 1951.10.15 

{died in mine of natural causes} 
Pimm, William 1899.01.12 
Podmore, Charles 1919.12.0+ 
Popovitch, Samuel 1913.05.21 
Popp, George 1929.06.28 
Prokop, Andrew 1935.12.09 [aka Andro Prokop] 
Radford, Edward 1913.04.21 
Ralston, James 1894.11.09 

[fell from cage of Galt #1 shaft] 
Richie, John Francis 1927.11.29 
Robertson, Wm. 1921.03.28 

[drowned in company boat) 
Rogerio, Steve 1925.10.18 
Rohovic, Nick 1955.05.02 

[died in mine of natural causes] 
Rost, Chris 1916.11.10 

{aka Chris Rest, John Rusk, Risk] 
Rota, Evaristo 1935.12.09 
Rush, Fred 1908.07.15 [asphyxiated] 
Ruski, Paul 1922.01.06 
Sakatch, Michael 1962.01.17 
Sarog, John 1935.12.09 
Seniuk, Leon 1912.11.06 
Simeoni, Albino 1935.12.09 
Sippell, J. C. 1920.12.15 
Smerek, John 1920.05.12 [died 23 December] 
Smith, George Henry 1886.08.11 

{aka John Henry Smith] 
Sobuliak, John 1926.03.17 [aka Soubilak, Zobulick] 
Spark, Wasle 1901.11.21 
Suran, Arthur 1924.08.24 
Thomas, Griffith 1917.12.04 
Thompson, David 1916.02.11 
Thompson, George N. 1908.07.15 [asphyxiated] 


Thompson, John 1890.12.17 
Unnamed Indian boy 1892.02.01 

[fell from coal car; run over on incline] 
Ursulok, Nick 1919.11.14 
Vanning, Adam 1906.09.28 
Voytko, Istvan 1931.03.21 [aka Steve Voytko] 
White, Charles 1935.06.30 


Mine Accident Notes 


Many miners in the Lethbridge coal mines were of 
foreign birth. Their names tended to look and sound 
strange to WASP eyes and ears. The result was that names 
of individuals of, for example, eastern European origin 
were often misspelled in newspaper accounts and in mine 
inspector reports. Further, many were called ‘“‘Nick,” 
“John,” “Pete,” ‘“Steve’’ and the like simply because their 
proper Christian names sounded vaguely like these. 

Another way that names were changed was told to 
us by R. Donald Livingstone. The ‘“‘Lamp”’ book, in which 
the identifying brass discs carried by the miners into the 
mine were recorded, had columns that sometimes did not 
accommodate long names. Occasionally when the 
recording lamp man wrote in the name he came to the 
end of the column and had a few sy!lables left over. These 
were simply discarded. The names as recorded found their 
way into the payroll department and checks were issued 
using the shortened name. This became the basis of a bank 
account and a changed surname resulted. 

We attempted wherever possible to obtain correct 
names, usually from coroners’ reports, but included other 
versions of the name following the notation ‘‘aka"’ [also 
known as}. 

We have interpreted ‘‘fatal accidents’ rather broadly 
to include those persons who died in a mine or on mine 
property. Some of the deaths we listed involved natural 
causes Of one sort or another, others were accidents but 
did not involve mine employees. 

Edward Coe farmed about a mile away from the 
Coalhurst mine, where he had once worked. Coe walked 
home from town late in the evening of 1926.02.05. He 
had been drinking heavily for some time and was thought 
to have been intoxicated when he headed for his farm. 
He apparently stopped at the mine site and entered a 
building that housed a fan assembly. The building was 
poorly ventilated and tended to become very hot, possibly 
up to 140F (G0C) or more according to evidence given at 
the inquest. Coe lay down in the hottest part of the room 
and, according to an autopsy report by Dr. W. S. Galbraith, 
literally “cooked” to death. 

All deaths dated 1935.12.09 refer to the 16 victims 
of the Coalhurst mine explosion. The three Gresls were 
brothers, A fourth brother, Charles Gres, discovered at 
least one of the bodies. (See Walker, 1984.) 

Those deaths dated 1943.08.09 referred to the four 
victims of the Kerralta mine explosion. 

Chester Gonczy, aged 19, was working alone while 
operating a drum and cable device when his clothing 
caught on the cable. He was pulled onto the drum and 
killed. 

James Koncs, an employee of Galt No. 8 mine, died 
a few minutes after getting off the Miners’ Bus near his 
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Williams, Eben 1935.12.09 
Workman, James 1935.12.09 
Zancarino, Peter 1906.09.28 
Zanotel, Angelo 19++.06.15 
Zmurchyk, Nykyfor Kyfa 1935.12.09 
(aka Zmurchuk, Zonurchuk] 
Zubery, John 1943.08.09 [aka Zubray, Zubry] 


home in North Lethbridge. Rumors spread that he had 
worked all day in a badly ventilated room and that his part- 
ner had been ordered to the hospital as he was very sick. 
A post-mortem examination and investigation proved that 
Koncs died from a heart condition and that the partner 
had an attack of the ‘flu. (A later report, not available at 
the inquest, showed a 20 percent saturation of carbon 
monoxide in Koncs’ blood. Koncs’ partner, in a sample 
taken on the same day, showed no carbon monoxide in 
his blood.) 

The death of Allan R. MacDonald was sheer chance. 
He had been hired by Peter Jones to operate Mine No. 
0750. He went to the mine on Sunday to look over work 
in progress. He was not on duty. A drum, travelling at high 
speed, disintegrated and a piece of pipe hit MacDonald 
on the left temple, killing him instantly. He was 42 feet 
{12.8 m] away, standing in the doorway of a bunkhouse 
at the time of the accident. Chris §. Donaldson was taken 
on as mine manager in his place. 

George McLeod may have been murdered by a co- 
worker. He had come to work surly and quarrelsome and 
was later found lying dead in a mine passage. There were 
three distinct injuries to his head but no readily discerni- 
ble way that they could have been caused accidentally. 
The supposition seemed to be that someone had hit him 
with a pick although this was never formally stated. 

William McLeod was employed as a carpenter with 
Roya! Collieries. He fell off a lumber wagon and was run 
over by arear wheel. There was a suggestion that the cause 
was giddiness, a mild heart attack or the like. 

The Olshaskis were cousins. 

Joseph Pieschuk was operator of the Red-Bird 
mechanical loader at Galt No. 8 mine and died in the mine. 
A pathologist found death was due to a massive heart 
attack. 

The same spelling was adopted for the Pentelichuks 
although it was frequently spelled differently. Pete 
Pentelichuk [Pentelecuik] was found in the mine lying 
dead beside a coal car. No cause of death was established. 

William Robertson worked in a west side mine but 
lived on the east side of the river. The company provided 
a rowboat to transport such employees back-and-forth. On 
one trip the boat was swamped by a sudden gust of wind, 
which created a high wave. Robertson was thrown into 
the water and drowned. 

George N. Thompson and Fred Rush were employed 
by John Gunn & Sons of Winnipeg, who built the con- 
crete structures for the CP Rail High Level Bridge. Both 
were asphyxiated while trying to rescue nine-year old 
George Anderson from a gas-filled excavation, dug to in- 
vestigate old Galt mine workings, between Piers Nos. 21N 
and 22N. 


Istvan (Steve) Voytko was an unemployed miner and 
was killed in a landslide when illegally grubbing for coal 
on the west bank of the river a few hundred metres south 
of the CP Rail High Level Bridge. Lora F. (Lew) Kesler, a 
prominent young southern Alberta boxer, died a year later 
under similar circumstances, this time in an abandoned 
mine near Diamond City. John Francis Richie, aged 70 to 
80, lived in a shack in the riverbottom near the CP Rail 
High Level Bridge. His body was found beside a “coal 
hole’ near the bridge, shovel and sack by his side. He had 
been missing since 5 November (his body was found on 
29 November) and may have died of exposure. 

Angelo Zanotel was found dead at the coal face in 
Mine No. 55. There were indications that the death was 
from natural causes. Several others are listed whose deaths 
apparently resulted from natural causes. Robert Leishman 


Appendix 2 


Mine Names 


Adam’s Mine #0223 

Ardley Hardite Mine #0104 
Ashcroft Mine #0054 

Baker Mine #0056 

Barnes Colliery #0092 

Barnes Mine #0092 

Bateman Mine #1219 

Big 3 Mine #0983 

Big Three Mine #0983 

Black Horse Mine (unlisted) 
Blackjack Mine #0276 

Bly Mine #1685 

Botcher Mine #0750 

Bourne & Scott’s Mine #1150 
Bradshaw's Mine #0176 
Bridge End Mine #1045 

Butte Mine #0983 

Cadillac Mine #1263 
Cadillac/Donaldson Mine #0054 
Cascade Mine #0713 

Chester Mine #1095 

Chinook No. 1 Mine #0247 
City Mine #0192 

Co-op Mine #1219 
Co-operative Mine #1219 
Coalhurst Mine #0174 
Commerce Mine #0247 
Crawford Mine #0761 

Dave Young Mine #1414 
Degaust Mine #1423 

Diamond City Mine #0372 
Diamond Mine #0104 
Diamond Mine #1762 
Diamond Sunrise Mine #0276 
Donaldson & Tennant Mine #0054 
Donaldson Mine #0054 
Donaldson No. 1 Mine #0605 
Donaldson No. 2 Mine #0605 
Drake Mine #0411 
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was one of them and was found dead in Galt No. 6 mine. 
Leishman was 68 years old at the time of his death and 
had worked in the Galt mines since 1903. 

Moses Johnson, district mine inspector and very well 
known in the Lethbridge coal fields, is not listed herein. 
However, he died aged +9 on 31 October 1934 in the In- 
ternational Coal & Coke Company mine at Coleman as a 
result of carbon monoxide poisoning from a mine fire. An- 
other well-known Lethbridge miner, Jack Hamilton, 
described as ‘‘an Al pick-miner,’’ died in a mine accident 
a short time after moving to Carmangay. 

From 1906 to 1969, inclusive, 1,205 Alberta miners 
died of accidents considered reportable under The Coal 
Mines Regulation Act. One hundred and two miners (of 
the 11-4 listed) died of such reportable accidents in the 
Lethbridge field from 1886 to 1962, inclusive. 


Drift Mine No. 10 #0192 
Erickson Mine #0074 
Ericsen Mine #0074 

Evans Mine #0893 

Farmhill Mine #0984 
Farrar’s Mine #1066 
Federal Mine #0054 
Federal Mine #1581 

Federal Mine No. 1 #0054 
Federal Mine No. 2 #0713 
Federal Mine No. 3 40104 
Federated Mine #1219 
Firelight Mine #0750 

Frank Bachelor Mine #1045 
Galt Colliery #0003 
Galt Drift Mine No. 
Galt Drift Mine No. 
Galt Drift Mine No. 3 #0003 
Galt Drift Mine No. + #0003 
Galt Drift Mine No. 5 #0003 
Galt Drift Mine No. 6 #0003 
Galt Drift Mine No. 7 #0003 
Galt Drift Mine No. 8 #0003 
Galt Drift Mine No. 9 #0003 
Galt Mine No. 1 #0003 

Galt Mine No. 2 #0003 

Galt Mine No. 3 #0003 

Galt Mine No. + #0003 

Galt Mine No. 5 #0003 

Galt Mine No. 6 #0003 

Galt Mine No. 7 #0003 

Galt Mine No. 8 #1464 

Galt Mine No. 9 #0174 

Galt Mine No. 10 #1263 
Galt Mines #0003 

George Houk Mine (unlisted) 
Grace Coal Mine #005+4 
Hamilton Mine #0054 
Hamilton Mine #1109 


L #0003 
2 #0003 


Hamilton Mine No. 1 #0761 
Hamilton Mine No. 2 #0821] 
Hamilton Riverside Mine #0821 
Hamilton's Mine #1577 
Hannah's Mine #0759 
Harrison’s Mine #0638 

Heavy Gun Mine (unlisted) 
Heighes Mine #0254 

Henderson & Shaw Mine #0676 
Holton’s Mine #0055 

Horse Shoe Mine #0225 

Iron Springs Mine #0254 

J. R. Miller Mine #0733 

Jones Mine #0750 

Juneetta Mine #1020 

Kerralta Mine #1576 

Keystone Mine #0836 

Kipp Experimental Mine #1787 
Kipp Mine #1787 

Lethbridge Central Mine #1092 
Lethbridge City Mine #0192 
Lethbridge Coal Mine #0003 
Lethbridge Coal Mine #0676 
Lethbridge Collieries #0054 
Lethbridge Colliery #0003 
Lethbridge Colliery #0174 
Lethbridge Diamond Mine #0104 
Lethbridge Gem Mine #1219 
Lethbridge Imperial Mine #0174 
Lethbridge Premier Mine #0993 
Lethbridge Standard Mine #0992 


Link Mine ‘‘[on Piyami Coulee, unlisted] 


Lonely Valley Mine #0984 
Loxton’s Mine #0055 

M. & M. Mine #1685 

Magrath Mine #0162 

Magrath Mine #0984 

Magrath Strip Mine #1685 
Maguire’s Mine #0343 

Malloy Mine #0395 

McClain & Minor Strip Mine #1685 
McNabb Mine #0821 
McNabb-Sharman Mine #1110 
McWilliams’ Mine #0217 

Mike & Victor Vaselenak Mine (unlisted) 
Miller Mine #0984 

Moonlight Coal Mine (unlisted) 
Murray & Woodruff Mine #0276 
New Barnes Coal Mine #0203 
New Diamond Mine #0674 

New Royal View Mine #1219 
Nick Sheran Mine #0054 
Nordblad Mine #1045 

North American Mine #0174 
Northern Mine #1414 

Old Federal Mine #0054 

Old Fort Mine #0161 

Old Houk Mine #0056 

Oliver Coal Mine #1086 
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Oliver Mine #1086 

Paddy Hassan Workings (unlisted) 
Picture Butte Mine #0395 

Picture Butte Mine #1414 
Pioneer Mine #0054 

Pioneer Mine #0713 

Pioneer Mine #0993 

Piyami Adit #1789 

Pothole Mine #0055 

Reece Mine #1339 

River Junction Mine #1045 
Riverside Mine #0871 

Riverview Mine #0092 

Riverview Mine #1423 

Rollingson Mine #0738 
Rollingson Mine #0827 
Rollingson Mine #0889 

Royal Lethbridge Mine #1095 
Royal Mine #1095 

Royal View Coal Mine #1109 
Royal View Mine #0092 

Royal View Mine #1109 

Ruffell’s Mine #0446 

Russell Mine #0055 

Russell's Mine #0055 

Santa Maria Mine #0738 
Scroggins’ Mine #1092 

Sheeran’s Upper Diggings (unlisted) 
Shell Mine #0889 

Shell Mine #0981 

Sheran Mine #0054 

Silkstone Mine #1263 

Slockett Mine #0276 

Social Credit Mine #1219 
Southern Alberta Mine No. 1 #0761 
Southern Alberta Mine No. 2 #0821 
St. Mary’s River Mine #0176 

St. Mary’s River Strip Mine #1685 
Standard Lethbridge Mine #0195 
Standard Mine #1263 

Steves’ Mine #1086 

Sunalta Mine #1602 

Suran Mine #0988 

Swedes’ Mine #1095 

Taylor Mine #0676 

Twin River Coulee Mine #0738 
Twin River Coulee Mine #0997 
Urwin’s Mine #0788 

Valley Mine #0750 

Van Brocklin & Wonski Mine #0942 
Vulcan Mine #1602 

Wall Coal Mine #1020 

Wall Mine #0409 

Warren Mine #0983 

Welsh Mine #0889 

West Lethbridge Mine #1150 
Whoop-Up Mine #0889 
Wukusich Coal Mine #0738 
Wukusich Mine #0738 
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Entrepreneurs, Partnerships & Companies 


Adams & Sons, #223 

Adams Coal Mine Co Ltd, #223 
Albert Dupen & Son, #203 

Albert Firth & Co, #733 

Alberta Railway & Coal Co, #3 
Alberta Railway & Irrigation Co, #3 
Alfred Ruffell & Partners, #1109 
Arthur J. Pitt & Partners, #750 
Ashcroft & Whitney, #54 

Ashcroft, James, #54 

Atkinson, J. T., #889 

B. T. Wall & Partners, #1020 
Bachelor, MacIntyre & Dykstra, #1045 
Baker, Roscoe J., #56 

Baker, Thomas H., #56 

Baker, Thomas R., #56 

Bateman & Gent, #988 

Bateman & Son, #988 

Bateman, Blasco & Brearley, #1423 
Bateman, Degaust & Blasco, #871 
Bateman, Degaust & Cherwinski, #871 
Bateman, James, #988, #1219 
Bathurst Mining Co Ltd, #372 
Bembridge & Jackson, #1045 
Bembridge & Meredith, #10+5 
Bembridge & Oswald, #1045 
Bembridge, Arthur, #56, #984, #1045 
Bembridge, Jackson & Kurtzvey, #1045 
Benadetti, Joe, 4674 

Black Diamond Coal Co, #104 

Blair, John, #983 

Blasco, Bateman & Brearley, #1423 
Blasco, Brearley & Bateman, #1423 
Bonetti & Cattoni, #55 

Bonetti & Partners, #55 

Bonetti, Cattoni & Cattoni, #1086 
Bonetti, Passoli & Pederzolli, #55 
Botcher, Rudolph B., #750 

Bourne & Scott, #1150 

Bourne, George, #993, #1150 
Bradshaw Mining Co, #176 

Brearley & Blasco, #1423 

Brearley & Chester, #1095 

Brearley & Hamilton, #1423 

Brearley, George, #1423 

Bridge Mining Corporation Ltd, #1762 
Briscoe, Frank, #55 

Bullock & Philips, #104 


Bulwell Coal & Iron Mining Co Ltd, #104 


C. S. D. Coal Co Ltd, #1762 

C. §. Donaldson Coal Co, #54, #992 
Cadillac Coal Co Ltd, #54, #1464 
Canadian Coal & Coke Co Ltd, #174 
Canadian Pacific Railway Co, #3, #1464 
Cascade Coal Co, #713 

Cattoni & Bonetti, #1086 

Cattoni & Filestino, #1086 


Cattoni & Perini, #1086 

Cattoni & Rota, #1086 

Cattoni & Van Hautte, #1086 

Cattoni, Bonetti & Cattoni, #1086 
Cattoni, Cattoni & Chemotti, #1086 
Cattoni, Chemoctti & Van Hautte, 1086 
Cattoni, Chemotti & Viola, #1086 
Cattoni, Filestino & Van Hautte, #1086 
Cattoni, Perini & Viola, #1086 

Cattoni, Silvio, #1086 

Cattoni, Viola & Rota, #1086 

Central Coal Co of Lethbridge Ltd, #1092 
Challenger, E. J., #750 

Chemotti, Cattoni, Viola & Van Hautte, #1086 
Chester, Crabb & Chester, #1095 
Chester, J. C., #1095 

Chinook Coal Co Ltd, #647 

City of Lethbridge, #192 

Clark & Partners, #1020 

Coal Producers Ltd, #174 

Consolidated Diamond Collieries Ltd, #104 
Cox & Paris, #1020 

CPR Department of Natural Resources, #3 
Crawford & Partners, #701 

Crawford, James & Spencer, #701 
Crawford, Robert, #761 

Degaust & Nelson, #1109 

Degaust, Rawley & Fisher, #1423 
Degaust, Rawiey & Garrett, #1423 
Denboer & Lerohl, #750 

Denboer, Henry, #395 

Denboer, Patterson & Smith, #750 
Diamond Coal Co Ltd, #104 

Diamond Sunrise Coal Co, #276 

Donald & William McNabb, #104 
Donaldson & Tennant, #54 

Donaldson, Adam G., #1762 

Donaldson, Christopher S., #605, #750, #1263 
Dumphy, A. A., #1095 

Dupen, Albert E., #203 

Dupen, Harold A., #203 

Dupen, Krossa & Wilkie, #203 

Dupen, Krossa, Susnar, Miskulan & Koshman, #2024 
Dykstra & Bachelor, #1045 

E. H. F. Warren & Partners, #983 

E. J. Challenger & Miller, #984 

E. J. Challenger & Sons, #984 

E. J. Challenger and Sons & Gibson, #984 
Edward Oliver & Sons, #56 

Erickson, Gerhard, #674 

Evans, Hugh, #893 

Farm Security Co, #223 

Farrar, Henry, #1066 

Federal Coals Ltd, #54, #104, #713 
Fording Coal Ltd, #1789 

Forsyth & Allan, #1086 

Forsyth & Partners, #1086 


Forsyth, Arnold & Varga, #1086 
Forsyth, Fairbanks & Varga, #1086 
Forsythe, Fairbanks, Varga & File, #1086 
Galvin & Glass, #225 

George Loxton & Co, #55 

George Rollingson & Son, #889 
Gibson & Son, #1020 

Gibson and Son & Roggero, #1020 
Gibson, Gibson & Mickoli, #1020 
Gibson, Joseph, #1020 

Gillespie, Francis, #162 

Gonczy & Partners, #750 

Grace, Arthur M., #5-+ 

Gust & Morris Nordblad, #1045 
Hagblad, Nelson & Lund, #1109 
Hamilton & Stobbs, #713 

Hamilton & Varga, #1423 
Hamilton, George, #1109, #1110 
Hamilton, Glen F., #1423 
Hamilton, James F., #871 

Hamilton, John K., #92, #713, #761, #821, #1046 
Hamilton, Wm. L., #1095 

Hannah, J. O., #104, #759 

Hannah, Mrs G. G., #674, #759 
Harker & Welsh, #984 

Harker, Nagy & Nagy, #984 

Harold Dupen & Partners, #203 
Harrison, Stephen, #54, #638, #836 
Harvie & Gray, #750 

Hauschild, Ferdinand, #889 
Heighes Bros., #254 

Heighes, George, #254 

Henderson & Shaw, #674 

Henry Nelson, Noble & Son, #750 
Holton & Kemp, #55 

Holton & Mickoli, #55 

Holton & Minor, #55 

Holton, Joseph, #55 

Holton, Minor, Varga & File, #55 
Holton, Munroe & Kemp, #55 
Houk, George, #56 

Hughson, H. B., #98-+ 

Hutton Coal Co, #1092 

Idemitsu Kosan Co Ltd, #1789 

J. J. Hamilton Co, #54, #1577, #1581 
J. J. Hamilton Coal Co Ltd, #54, #1577, #1581 
James Bateman & Son, #988 

James Perry & Son, #161 

Jaynes, William, #162 

Jones, Peter, #750 

Joseph Gibson & Son, #1020 
Joseph Gibson and Son & Roggero, #1020 
Kerr, James G., #1576 

Kerralta Coal & Brick Co, #1576 
Kerralta Coal Co, #1576 

Kerrison & Bill, 1020 

Kerrison & Clark, #1020 

Kerrison & Larson, #1020 

Kerrison & Son, #1020 

Kerrison, Thomas W., #1020 
Keystone Collieries Ltd, #836 
Kocsis & Varga, #1086 

Kocsis, Varga. Nemeth & Kovacs, #1086 
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Kocsis, Varga, Nemeth, Kovacs & Berke, #1086 

Koskewick & Pashkiwski, #1109 

Lazzarotto & Negrello, #750 

LeBlanc & Partners, #10+ 

Lethbridge Central Coal Co, #1092 

Lethbridge Co-operative Miners’ Association Ltd, 
#1219 

Lethbridge Coal Co Ltd, #674 

Lethbridge Collieries Ltd, #5+, #174, #1263, #1464 

Lethbridge Collieries, #174 

Lethbridge Land & Coal Co, #674 

Lethbridge Social Credit Co-operative Miners’ 
Association Ltd, #1219 

Loxton & Miller, #984 

Loxton & Partners, #55 

Loxton, George, #55, #1086 

Loxton, Minor, Varga & File, #55 

Loxton, Razzolini & Filestino, #56 

Loxton, Varga & Chemotti, #55 

Loxton, Varga, Minor & File, #55 

Luck & Wheatcroft, #750 

Lund, Hagblad, Nelson & Sadlis, #1109 

Lund, Nelson & Degaust, #1109 

Lund, Nelson & Hagblad, #1109 

Lund, Nelson, Hagblad & Degaust, #1109 

MacDonald & Fisher, #254 

MacDonald, Allan A., #750 

MacDonald, Daniel R., #750 

Magrath Coal Co, #162 

Maguire, A. J., #343 

Malloy, Andrew, #395 

Malloy, Michael, #395 

McArthur & Allen Construction Co, #1602 

McClain & Meldrum, #1685 

McClain & Minor, #1685 

McClain, Bly & Conrad, #1685 

McClain, L. C., #1685 

McFarland, Joseph, #54 

McFarland, Marcella Sheran, #54 

McIlwaine, Robert, #889, #1045 

McKean, John W. & Raisbeck 

McNabb & Sharman, #1110 

McNabb, Donald, #993 

McWilliams & Partners, #217 

McWilliams, Alex, #217 

Miller & Miller, #984 

Miller & Partners, #984 

Miller, J. A., #984 

Miller, W. F., #984 

Minor & Varga, #1086 

Minor, File & Varga, #55 

Murray & Woodruff, #276 

Neil, Denboer & Patterson, #983 

Nelson & Degaust, #1109 

New Barnes Coal Mine Co, #203 

Nilsson & Tollestrup General Construction & Strip 
Mining, #1602 

Noble, John, #55, #750 

North American Collieries Ltd, #174 

North Western Coal & Navigation Co Ltd, #3 

Northern Coal Co Ltd, #1414 

Novotny & Kerrison, #750 

Novotny & Marasek, #750 


Novotny, Henry J., #750 

Oliver & Johnson, #1020 

Oliver, Benjamin, #55, #56, #409, #983, #1066 

Oliver, Edward, #56 

Oliver, Warren & Fleming, #983 

Oliver, Warren & Howard, #983 

Oponovitch, Joe, #750 

Oregon Ranching & Sheep Co Ltd, #1092 

Ostrensky & Sons, #750 

Padley, Rev. Charles, #104 

Paris, Emile, #1020 

Pashkiwski & Sadlis, #1109 

Pashkiwski, Steve, #1109 

Passoli & Pederzolli, #55 

Passoli, Pederzolli & Bridarolli, #1020 

Passoli, Pederzolli & Rota, #55 

Patterson, Allan C., #674, #759 

Patteson & Maguire, #343 

Peacock & Stobbs, #713 

Pearson, George Wesley, #750 

Pederzolli, Passoli & Bridarolli, #1020 

Perini, Joe, #1020 

Perry & Son, #161 

Petro-Canada Ltd, #1787 

Picture Butte Coal Co, #1414 

Pioneer Coal Co, #993 

Pitt & Partners, #750 

Pyrah & Babcock, #981 

Pyrah, Samuel, #411 

Razzolini & Bonetti, #56 

Razzolini & Bridaroli, #56 

Razzolini & Filestino, #56, #1020 

Razzolini & Simpson, #1020 

Razzolini, Albert, #56, 41020 

Razzolini, Bonetti & Pederzolli, #56 

Razzolini, Filestino & Loxton, #56 

Razzolini, Pederzolli & Bridarolli, #56 

Reece & Son, #1339 

Reece, William, #161, #162, #1066 

Reed, Robert, #55 

Riverview Coal Co, #92 

Riverview Collieries, #92 

Robert Crawford & Partners, #761 

Rogers Coal Co, #174 

Rollingson, Geo. & Smith, #738 

Rollingson, George & John, #55 

Rollingson, George & Son, #889 

Rollingson, George, #738, 977 

Rollingson, John, #55, #56, #409, #827, #871, #981, 
#1020 

Rothenhausler, Eugene, #276 

Royal Collieries Ltd, #92 

Royal Lethbridge Collieries Ltd, #1095 

Royalties Oil & Share Corporation Ltd, #174 

Ruffell & Partners, #1095 

Ruffell, Alfred, #446 

Russell, George Frank, #55 

Sage & Gold, #889 

Santoni, Cattoni & Bonetti, 4827, #1066 
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Scott, Pederzolli & Passoli, #1020 
Sheran, Ellen, #54 

Sheran, James, #54 

Sheran, Michael, #54 

Sheran, Nicholas, #54 

Silkstone Resources Ltd, #1762 
Simpson & Mickoli, #55 

Simpson & Tom Jones, #55, #981 
Simpson, George, #55 

Slockett & Murray, #276 

Slockett, George, #276 

Smith & Wodzniak, #993 

Smith, Joseph Burnet, #738, #750 
Southern Alberta Coal Co Ltd, #761, #821, #836 
Southern Alberta Collieries, #761 
Standard Lethbridge Collieries Ltd, #195 
Strickland & Tennant, #1219 
Sunalta Coal Co, #1602 

Sunbeam Mining Co, #372 

Suran, John, #983, #1075 

Thomas R. Baker & Son, #56 
Thomas, John, #225 

Tollestrup, Glen F., #1602 

Toth, Hugh, #750 

Toth, Nick, #750 

Townsley, Ashworth, #176 

Trust & Guarantee Co Ltd, #104 
Union Collieries Ltd, #104 

Urwin, William, 456, #788 

Van Brocklin & Wonski, #942 

Van Hautte & Partners, #1086 

Van Hautte, Archie, #1086 

Van Hautte, Chemotti & Cattoni Bros., #1086 
Van Hautte, Chemotti & Simpson, #1086 
Varga, Steve, #55 

Vulcan Mining & Construction Co, #1602 
Wadsworth, Samuel, #55 

Wall & Partners, #1020 

Wall, Byron T., #1020 

Wall, John H., #409, #1020 

Wall, Wall & Finch, #1020 

Warren & Adair, #983 

Warren & Kerrison, #983 

Warren & Partners, #983 

Warren, E. H. F., #750, #983 
Warren, Kerrison & Mossom, #983 
Welsh & Bennett, #981 

Welsh & Forsyth, #889 

Welsh & Harker, #981 

Welsh & Reed, #889 

Welsh, Benjamin, #409, #889, #981 
Whitelaw, Thomas, #836 

Whitney, Wm. D., #738 

Wocknitz, A. Edward, #889 
Wocknitz, Sage & Gold, #750 
Wolstoncroft, Robert, #750 
Wukusich, J. A. S., #738 

Young & Scott, #1414 


Sis Alexander Galt Muscuro 


Coal Brand Names 


Under the provisions of The Coal Sales Act, 
1925, the operator of every coal mine in Alberta was 
required “‘to register a trade name for coal mined 
therefrom, and all coal must be both sold and ship- 
ped under that name; and no coal produced in 
Alberta shall be advertised or sold except under its 
registered name.” Difficulty arose because the 
legislation was not binding outside the province. 
There was evidence during a 1935 inquiry that 
Alberta coal was being sold in neighboring provinces 
under conditions that did not comply with the 
Alberta Coal Sales Act. Also, there was provision 
under Dominion legislation in respect to trade 
names. Again, Alberta operators had availed 
themselves of registration in Ottawa and sold coal 
under Dominion trade names or titles. These pro- 
ducers tended to sell poor quality coal to the detri- 
ment of the entire Alberta coal industry. 

Many brand names for coal were registered in 
the Lethbridge field after 1905. Some of those names 
were Ashless Coal (#1414), Baker Coal (#0056), Big 
Three Coal (#0983), Bridge Coal (#1762), Cadillac 
Coal (#1263), Chester Coal (#1095), Chinook Coal 
(#0247), Diamond Coal (#1762), Elite Coal (#0981), 
Federal Coal (#0054, #1581), Firelight Coal (#0750), 
Galt Coal (#0003, #0174, #1263, #1464), Lethbridge 
Gem Coal (#1219), Hamilton Coal (#0871), Imperial 
Coal (#0174), Juneetta Coal (#1020), Lethbridge City 
Coal (#0192), Lethbridge Coal (#1263, #1464), 
Lethbridge Diamond Coal (#0104), Lethbridge Im- 
perial Coal (#0174), Lethbridge Pioneer Coal (#0713), 
Lethbridge Premier Coal (#0993), Lethbridge 
Supreme Coal (#1414), Lethco Coal (#0676), M&M 
Coal (#1685), Malloy Coal (#0395), McNabb-Sharman 
Coal (#1110), New Barnes Coal (#0395), Nordblad 
Coal (#1045), Oliver Coal (#0983), Royal Coal 
(#1095), Royal View Coal (#1109), Russell Coal 





(#0055), Santa-Maria Coal (#0738), Shell Coal 
(#0889), Southern Alberta Lethbridge Coal (#0761), 
Standard Coal (#1263), Steve’s Mine Coal (#1086), 
Vulcan Coal (#1602) and Whoopup Coal (#0054, 
#0738). 

In 1875, the coal being produced by Nicholas 
Sheran at the Coal Banks was referred to in Fort Ben- 
ton as ‘“Whoop-Up Coal.” ’’St. Mary’s Coal’’ was 
advertised for sale in 1920, presumably produced 
by one of the Pothole Coulee-St. Mary River mines. 

On 20 August 1954, as part of a marketing 
strategy by Lethbridge Collieries Limited, the brand 
names ‘‘Cadillac Coal,’’ ‘‘Galt Coal,”’ and ‘Imperial 
Coal” were re-registered with the Mines Branch for 
coal from Mines #1263 and #1464. 

Every reputable company in the field made 
every effort to maintain a high level of quality and, 
over the years, many came to command great 
customer loyalty. Many companies designed a logo. 
Imperial Coal was ‘“‘Best In The West,” for exam- 
ple. The person who thought of the Galt company 
logo was inspired--and had experienced a few prairie 
winters in a house warmed by a coal stove or heater. 

The logo was ‘‘Galt Coal: Burns All Night.”’ This 
meant a lot to the person who awoke on a bitterly 
cold winter morning to find a cm or so of ice in the 
water pail. If the fire was out, ashes had to be cleaned 
out of the grate, paper and kindling had to be ob- 
tained and carefully laid in place, the kindling ig- 
nited, and small pieces of coal placed on top of the 
fire. The draft was opened and larger and larger 
pieces of coal were laid on the fire until finally, 15 
or 20 minutes after getting up, a roaring fire began 
to take the chill off the room. 

But if there were still embers in the stove or 
heater from the evening before, it was simply a mat- 
ter of stirring them up, shaking down the ash, and 
putting a few scoops of coal in the grate. A good fire 
would be going in a matter of minutes. 
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An old “Galt Coal Burns All Night” sign bas been placed in front of a mine car. Note the piece of large rope in the car. Rope bad 
to be repaired and rope splicers were brought in as needed. These men were looked upon as bighly skilled craftsmen and, not infrequently, 
were called upon to work all night in order to bave baulage and boisting ropes ready for the morning shift. 
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Appendix 4 


A Short Glossary of Mining and Geological Terms 


Adit. A nearly horizontal passage from the surface by 
which a mine is entered and through which water is 
removed. It has just sufficient slope to ensure drainage. 

Air-shaft. A shaft used expressly for ventilation. 

Airway. Any passage through which air is carried into a 
mine. 

Barrier pillar. A solid block of coal left unworked 
between two mines as a protection against an influx 
of water, between workings and a road allowance, or 
between workings and a nearby river. 

Blackdamp. A mixture of air and carbon dioxide or air 
with an excess content of nitrogen. 

Brattice. A canvas cloth used to deflect air currents, 
usually used near the working face and is of a 
temporary nature. 

Bone. Slatey or carbonaceous shale found in coal seams. 

Cage. An enclosed platform on which men and mine cars 
are transported in a vertical shaft. Similar to an elevator. 

Cager or Cage Tender. The person who puts the cars 
on the cage at the top or bottom of the shaft. 

Car. The wheeled vehicle used to transport coal from the 
workings to the surface. 

Carbide. A compound of carbon and calcium which, with 
the addition of water, produces acetylene gas, used 
in miners’ lamps. 

Cave or Cave-in. A collapsing of the roof of a mine. 

Charge. Amount of explosive used in one blast or shot. 

Check-weighman. A man appointed and paid by the 
miners to check the weighing of coal at the surface. 

Chock or Cog. A square pillar for supporting the roof; 
constructed of timbers laid up crossways in alternate 
layers, the centre being filled with waste material. 

Chock. A tapered piece of wood placed in the kerf to keep 
it open until ready for blasting. 

Cleat. Vertical cleavage in coal seams. 

Coal cutter. A machine used to undercut or shear a coal 
seam; one who operates such a machine. 

Coal deposit. A defined area over which consistent coal 
deposits exist and reserve calculations can be 
obtained. 

Coal dust. Very finely powdered coal. 

Coal field. A large area of consistent coal deposition for 
which reserve calculations can be obtained; usually 
comprised of two or more deposits. 

Coal seam. A continuous layer of coal extending over 
some distance. 

Coal zone. A vertical extent of intermittent coal seams and 
intermingled shale or clay. The zone extends from the 
top of the uppermost seam to the bottom of the 
lowermost one. 

Colliery. The whole mine plant, including the mine and 
all its adjuncts. 

Creep. The upheaval of the floor, due to a tender or 
unstable floor, or the sagging of the roof of the mine 
due to the weight of the unsupported rock. 

Crosscut. A tunnel driven through or across the rock 
strata from one seam to another, a small passageway 
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driven at right angles to the main entry to connect to 
a parallel entry or counter entry. 

Dead work. Work that is not directly productive, such 
as cleaning up rockfalls or retimbering airways. 
Dip. The angle that a structural surface, e.g., bedding plane 

or fault plane, makes with the horizontal, measured 
perpendicular to the strike of the structure. 
Downcast. The opening through which the fresh air is 
drawn, or forced, into the mine; the intake. 
Drift. A tunnel driven from the outcrop into the seam; 
a tunnel driven in rock from one seam to another. 


Driver. A worker who drives horses from a gathering 
point to the mechanical haulage; anyone who drives 
horses underground. 

Entry. A main haulage road, gangway or airway; an 
underground passage used for haulage or ventilation. 

Face. The place where the coal is actually being worked, 
either in a room or in longwall. 

Fault. A fracture in the earth that breaks the contihuity 
of the coal seam and/or strata. Frequently results in 
displacement of said strata or seam. 

Fireboss. A section foreman responsible for blasting and 
supervising an underground crew of up to 16 men. 
Also inspects the mine for gas. 

Firedamp. A mixture of air and methane gas. 

Friable roof. Very unstable materials in the roof of the 
workings; easily crumbled rock materials in the roof. 


Gathering point. Place in the mine where trips of cars 
are made up for their journey to the shaft bottom. 

Gob. That part of the mine occupied by broken material 
that previously overlay the coal seam. 

Headframe. A structure of wood or steel erected over a 
shaft to support the pulley wheels by which the cages 
are raised or lowered; also called Headgear. 

Heaving. The gradual lifting of the floor of aseam where 
coal has been removed. 

Helper. A miner's assistant, or one who works under a 
trained workman. 

Hewer. A collier who cuts coal by hand pick. 

Hoist. A machine used to hoist coal underground or to 
haul the cages in shafts; originally driven by steam but 
later by electricity or compressed air. 

Inbye. In a direction toward the workings, or away from 
the shaft bottom. Also Outbye, the opposite. 


Incline. A rising entry tunnel or haulage road. In the 
Lethbridge field, a sloping railway up which rakes of 
coal cats were hauled by endless cable. 

Isolated deposit. A small area of isolated coal deposition, 
for example, the Pothole Coulee area. 

Kerf. The undercut made to assist the breaking of coal. 

Kneepads. Leather or rubber protection worn over the 
knees when working in thin seams. 

Lagging. Timber planks or slabs used for immediate 
support at the face; used as crosspieces on longwall 
timbering. (See Strap.) 

Leg. A wooden prop supporting one end of a cross-timber. 


Loader. Miner who shovels coal into cars for transport out 
of mine. 

Measure. A series of rock strata having some common 
feature; a general term for the sedimentary rock within 
a coal field. See Coal zone. 

Miner. A worker in a mine with a valid certificate of 
competency as a miner. 

Naked light. A candle or any form of light that is not a 
safety lamp. 

Nut coal. Small coal that will pass through screens with 
openings that vary from one-half to two inches (1.5 
to 5.0 cm). 

Overcast. A support for a passage extending above 
another passage. 

Overman. One who is in charge of the mine when men 
are in it. 

Parting. A thin stratum of clay or stone in a seam of coal. 
Also called a Band. 

Pea coal. Small pieces of coal about I/2-in to 3/4-in (0.5 
to 0.7 cm) in size. 

Pillar. A section of the seam !eft between rooms (stalls) 
while the coal in the rooms is being extracted. Pillars 
can be 30 to 50 feet (9 to 15 m) in width. Size of pillars 
is determined by the stability of the surrounding rock. 

Pillar removal or Robbing. The removal of pillars after 
the rooms have been worked out; usually begins at 
the furthest extent of mining and proceeds back to 
the entrance. This begins the natural phenomenon of 
mine subsidence. 

Pit. Term for a colliery; the coal mine in general. 

Pitboss, Holder of a second-class mining certificate and 
in charge of the underground workings of a particular 
mine; second to the manager in authority and deals 
with the day-to-day problems in the mine; an under- 
manager. 

Pithead. The complex of buildings comprising the 
headframe and tipple of the mine; the coal-handling 
facilities at the surface of the mine. 

Return air. Air that has passed through the workings. 

Rib. The sides of a pillar or roadway. 

Room. A stall, breast, or working place, where coal is 
mined. 

Room and Pillar. A system of working by which solid 
blocks of coal are left on either side of the entries and 
the rooms where the coal is extracted to act as 
supports. When the rooms are worked out, the pillars 
are mined. Sometimes called Pillar and Stall. 

Safety lamp or Davey lamp. A lamp in which the flame 
is protected by fine wire mesh so that a mixture of 
firedamp can be detected by its burning inside the 
lamp; generally used to detect the presence of 
dangerous gas in the mine by the miner observing the 
color and character of the flame. The wire gauze 
prevents the heat from the flame from passing to the 
outside air, thus preventing ignition of firedamp. 

Screenings. The fine coal that passes through the screens 
when it is being sorted into various sizes. 

Screens, Device or system of separating coal into different 
sizes, or grades, for marketing. 


Seam. The deposit of coal in the strata. 

Seepage. Groundwater, or runoff, entering the mine 
workings and accumulating in the lower levels. 
Shaft. A vertical or nearly vertical hole in which the men 
and material are hoisted and through which air is 

drawn into the mine. 

Shiftboss or Mine captain. Miner in charge of a 
particular shift, for example, the afternoon shift; under 
the pitboss in the hierarchy of mine supervision. 

Shooting. Blasting in a mine. 

Shot lighter. A man appointed by the manager to fire the 
shots in a section of the mine. 

Slack. Fine coal; the fine coal resulting from handling and 
degredation of soft coal. 

Slope. A roadway driven to the dip of the seam as opposed 
to an incline. 

Sprag. A short wooden prop set at an angle to support 
the coal during the operation of holing; a short piece 
of hardwood pointed at the ends to act as a brake 
when placed in the spokes of a car. 

Stall. A working compartment in a coal mine usually used 
in seams six feet (1.88 m) or more in thickness, 
sometimes called a room. (Stalls were about 14 feet 
(+.2 m) wide.) 

Strap. Pieces of wood, usually six feet lengths of 2x6-in 
(1.8-m by 3xl5-cm) timber, used as cross-pieces in 
timbering over the props on a longwall face; also used 
between the stringers and entries or levels; also called 
Lagging. 

Strike. The direction or trend that a structural surface, e.g., 
bedding plane or fault plane, takes as it intersects the 
horizontal. 

Stowing. The debris of mining thrown into the waste area 
behind the face to help support the roof. 

Tear Fault. A very steep fault associated with a low angle 
overthrust fault. It strikes perpendicular to the strike 
of the overthrust. 

Throw. The vertical distance between two ends of a seam 
displaced by faulting. Referred to as Downthrow, 
Upthrow. 

Timberman. One whose job is exclusively setting 
timbers, usually of a repair nature in haulage roads and 
airways. 

Tipple. The dump trestle and tracks at the mouth ofa shaft 
or slope, where the output of a mine is dumped, 
screened and loaded; also applied to the whole 
structure of the headframe containing the tipple. 

Trip. A number of coupled coal cars taken at one time. 

Trip Rider or Rope Rider. A worker who rides on a trip 
to attend to rope attachmnents and signals. 

Upcast. The shaft through which the return air ascends. 

Washer or Washery. Plant where the coal is washed and 
graded; heavy waste material is separated while light 
waste is floated off. 

Whitedamp. Air ina mine containing carbon monoxide, 
a product of incomplete combustion, extremely 
poisonous. 

Workings. General term used to describe the areas where 
coal is being mined. 
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This well-worn Overman's Provisional Certificate was a valued document as it enabled its bolder to take charge of a mine. 
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i. e., #55 and #1414, are numbers of mines, which are listed nu 
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Carpenter, Judge A A, 7s 
Carroll, Hon, Frances Wm , 
Cartier, George: Etienne, 16 
Cascade Coal Co, #714 
Cascade Mine #713 
Cattoni & Bonetti, #1086 
Cattonr & Filestino, #1086. 
Cattoni & Perini, #1086 
Catton: & Rota, “1086 
Cattoni & Van Haute, #1086. 

Cattom, Boneta & Cattoni, #1086 
Catton, Catcont & Chemott, 71086 
Gadoni, Chemotti & Van Hautte, 1086 
Catton, Chemottr & Viola, #1086 

Catton, Filestino & Van Hautte, #1086 
Cattoni, Perini & Viola, #1086 

Cations, silvia, #1086 

Cautoni, Viola & Rota, #1086 

Central Coal Co of Lethbridge Ltd, #1002 
Ceruficate, Overman's, 144 

Challenger, EP, #750 

Char, semicoke, 9t-94 

Chemotti, Catton, Viola & Van Haute, #1086 
Chemoiti, Guiseppe, $& 

Cherwinski, Rudolph #871 

Chester Mine #1095 

Chester, Crabb & Chester, #1095 

Chester, 1. C., #1095 

Chevron Miners Ltd., 34 

Chinook Coal Co Ltd, #047 

Chinook Mine No 1 #247 

City Mine #192 

City of Lethbridge Mine, #192 

Clark & Partners, #1020 

Clark, Albert #1020 

Clark, Deloy W., #1020 

Clark, S H., #1020 

Classification of coal, 9-10 

Clauson, Frank #1020 

Clifton, George T., 129 

Closures, Galt mines, 29 

Clothing, protective, 99 

Co-op Mine #1219 

Co-operative Mine #1219 

Coal yugue, 1b 

Coal Banks, The, 8, 15-17 

Coal car at Gipple, 98 

Coal City, village, 45 

Coal cutting machine, 85 

Coal district. elitism, 57 

Coat district, racism, $6 

Coal field, mine props, 66 
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. Examples of these are: #55 or #1414 and 7 or 139. The first numbers, 
merically in the text. Index entries using these numbers tend to be 
perated a particular mine. The second set of numbers, i. e., 7 and 


Coal ticld, miners’ tools, 89 
Coal field, slump, 67 

Coal tease. Sara Warren, 78 
Coal mine augur, Wa 

Coal mines. tensions, O8 

Coal mining, technulogs, 50 
Coal Producers Ltd, #174 

Coal waste fire, OX 

Coal, air cleaning. 99 

Coal, Alberta studies, 7 

Coal, brand names, 140 

Cost, crushing plant, 99 

Coal, definition, 56 

Coal, descnption of field, 34 
Coal, Domesac permit, 82 

Coal, Dominion Lands, 46 
Coal, first record, 17 

Coal. first shipment, 100 

Coal, illegal mining, Gt 

Coal, loading out from room, 88 
Coal, lump coal picking. 109 
Coral, methane gas, $4 

Coal, mine ponies, 50 

Coal, research, $7 

Coal. sales to Ontario, 29-30 
Coal, storage. 100, 101 

Coal, subventions, 83 

Coalbanks kiosk, 96 

Coalbanks, 124 

Coalbanks, map, 18-19 

Coaldale, house, 20 

Coaldale, scenes, 20-21 
Coalhurst Mine #174 

Coalhurst, explosion, $2-53 
Coalhurst, town fire, $2 

Coe, Edward, 129 

Comince, Yt 

Commerce Mine #247 
Commerce, village, 59 

Connors, }, 53 

Consolidated Diamond Collieries Ltd, #104 
Cook, C ©, 67 

Cook, J., 61 

Cook, John, $2, 129-141 

Cooley, AW, 62 

Coon, Benjamin Tyler, 28-29 
Cooper, Jack, 129 

Cordbon, Thomas, 129 
Cottingham, WOH, 46 

Coulee, Brewery Hill road, 79 
Cowan, Bill, 94 

Cox & Paris, #1020 

Cox, George Thomas #1020 
Cox, Robert #1020, #761, #821 
CPR Department of Natural Resources, #4 
Crabb, Daniel #1263 

Crabb, Daniel J., 91 

Crabb, Samuel, 104, 129-141 
Crawford & Partners, #761 
Crawford Mine #701 

Crawford, lames & Spencer, #701 
Crawford, Robert, #761 
Crewceous coal deposits, 60 
Crook, Albert, 129 

Cullen, George, 59 

Cutting machine, Anderson Boyes, 91, 04 
Cutting machine, Jeffery, 91 
Cutting machine, Sullivan, 89 
Dave Young Mine #t4l4 
Davidson, John Marshall, 28. 33, 53, 74 
Davies, John, 45 

Davis, Alfred, 56 

Davis, ]) Roger, 106 

Davis, Sir Mortimer, 90 
Dawson, Dr G M., 4, 15-17, 75 
Dawson, Robert John, 41 
Dawson, Sir John Wm . 75 
Degaust & Nelson, #1109 
Degaust Mine #1424 

Degaust, Daniel #871, #1109 
Degaust, Rawley & Fisher, #1424 
Degaust, Rawley & Garrett, #1424 
deHart, Joseph B. 51, $3, 62 
Denboer & Lerohl. #750 
Denboer, Henry, #495, 62 
Denboer, Patterson & Smith, #750 
Depression, The Great, 28 
Dismond City Mine #372 
Diamond Coal Co Lid, #1 
Diamond Mine #104 

Diamond Mine #1762 

Diamond mine, yard engine, 19 


Diamond Sunrise Coal Co, #276 
Diamond sunrise Mine #276 
Dieckhott, place name, 38 
Dinning, R J, 7a 

Displaced Persons, 09 

Dodd, Abraham, 64 

Doenes, Meve, 129 

Donald & Witham McNabb, #104 
Donaldson & Tennant Mine #54 
Donaldson & Tennant, #54 
Donaldson Mine #54 
Donaldson No Tt Mine #005 
Donaldson No 2 Mane #005 
Donaldson, Adam G.. #1702 
Donaldson, Adam G , 54, 1 
Donaldson, C. 8, 15, 26, 28, 64, 145 
Donaldson, Christopher $., #605, #750, #1204 
Donaldson, Tommy, 53 
Donaidson, Wilson, 127 

Drake Mine #411 

Drake, George W, 63 

Drift Mine No. 10 #192 

Drift. Nos Toand 2, 14 
Drinnan, R.G. 74 

Drobet, J, #7 

Druart, F.. 0-+ 

Duggan, Harry, 52, 129 141 
Dump, mine wasics, 77 
Dumphy, A. A., #1095 

Duncan, Su Andrew, 74 

Dupen, Grace Barnes, 48 
Dupen, Albert E. family, 48 
Dupen, Albert E. #204 

Dupen, Harold A., #203 
Dupen, Krossa & Wilkie, #203 
Dupen, Krossa, Susnar, Miskulan & Koshman, #204 
Duthie, John, 35 

Dykstra & Bachelor, #1045 
Dykstra, W. D. #1045 

Dymnuski, John, 129 

E.H. F Warren & Partners, #984 
E. J. Challenger & Muller, #084 
E. J. Challenger & Sons, #984 
E. J, Challenger and Sons & Gibson, #944 
Edward Oliver & Sons, #56 
Ellis, J. A. “4 

Erickson Mine #074 

Erickson, Gerhard, #674 
Ericsen Mine #074 

Ermacora, Angelo, 52, 129-141 
Ethnic mix, 51 

Evans Mine #804 

Evans, HM E., 74 

Evans, Hugh, #894 

Farm Security Co. #223 
Farmhill Mine #984 

Farrar's Mine #1060 

Farrar, Henry, 41066 

Federal Coals Lid, #54, #104, #714 
Federal Mine #158] 

Federal Mine #5. 

Federal Mine No. 1 #54 

Federal Mine No. 2 #714 
Federal Mine No. 3 #104 
Federated Mine #1219 

Ference, Dennis, 112 

Fergie, Charles, 52 

Field merger, 91 

Filchak, John, 129 

File, Charles #55, #1080 
Filestino, Felix #50, #1020, #1086 
Finch, Jack #1020 

Firelight Mine #1219 

Firhurst, Henry, 35 

Firth, Albert #723 

Fisher, J. M. #1423 

Fisher, Thomas #254 

Fleming, John #983 

Flood, 190K, 97 

Flooding, Chester mine, 86-87 
Flooding, Dave Young mine, 95 
Flooding, Royal View mine, 87 
Flumigani, Giovanni, 129 
Footbridge, cable, 71 

Fording Coal 30-41 

Fording Coal Ltd, #1780 
Formos, F, 52 

Forsyth & Allan, #1086 

Forsyth & Partners, #1086 
Forsyth, Arnold & Varga. 71086 
Forsyth, Fairbanks & Varga, #1086 
Forsyth, John #889 

Forsythe, Fairbanks. Varga & File, #1080 
Frank Bachelor Mine #1045 
Fraser. John G , 129 

Freeman, Manfred, 90 

Freeman, Peter Estite, 80 
Funduk, Nicholas, 129 
Galbraith, R. J., 69 

Galt Colliery #4 

Galt companies, 20 

Galt Drift Mine No. | #3 


Galt Drift Mine No. 10 #3 

Galt Deitt Mine No 2 #3 

Galt Drift Mine No 3 #3 

Galt Drift Mine No. 4 #4 

Galt Drtt Mine No $ #4 

Galt Drift Mine No. 6 #4 

Galt Drift Mine No 7 #4 

Galt Drift Mine No. & #3 

Galt Drift Mine No. 9 #3 

Galt logo, 135 

Galt Mines #4 

Galt mines, description, 42 44 
Galt mines, organization, 42 
Galt mines, shafts, 19 

Galt, Elhote Torrance, 12. 16-17 
Galt, Sit A. T, 12, 16-17, 22, 96 
Galvin & Glass, 7225 

Gaol, Provincuil, $8 

Garrett, John #1425 

Gas. methane, 54 

Gus, testing, 81 

Gent, Alfred George #048 
Geological Survey, 16-17 
Geology, 9 

George Houk Mine, 115 
George Loxton & Co, #55 
George Rollingson & Son, #8HY 
Gerlitz, Gerald, #7 

Gibb, John Lye 7162 

Gibson & Son, 41020 

Gibson and Son & Roggero, #1020 
Gibson, Carlyle #1020 

Gibson, Gibson & Mickoli, #1020 
Gibson, Haydn, #1020 

Gibson, Joseph, #1020 

Gibson, L B., 89 

Gibson, WoC #9R4 

Gillespie, Franeis, #102 

Gold, Humer ###9o 

Gonezy & Partners, #750) 
Gonezy, Chester, #750 

Gonczy, Chester, 129 

Goncey, Louis Je, #750 

Gonczy, Louis, #750 

Gossul, Leo, 52, 129-131 

Grace Coal Mine #54 

Grace, A.M, 15 

Grace, Arthur M., #54 

Grassy Island, to t7 

Gray, Maran #750 
Greenshields, E. B., 52 

Gresl, Anthony, $2, 129-141 
Gresl, Charles, 54 

Gresl, Fritz, $2, 129-141 

Gresl, Lours, $2, 129-141 
Gripper, endless rope, 97 
Gumbiz, John, 129 

Gust & Morris Nordblad, #1045 
Hackman, Thomas, 129 
Hagblad, Nelson & Lund, #1109 
Hagbtad, Theodore #1109 
Halaburda, Thomas, 12% 

Hall, WOE. G, 100 

Hamilton & Stobbs, #714 
Hamilton & Varga, #b+24 
Hamilton Mine #1109 

Hamilton Mine #54 

Hamiltan Mine No | #761 
Hamilton Mine No 2 #821 
Hamilton Riverside Mine #&21 
Hamiltan'’s Ming #1577 
Hamilton, George, #1109, #1110 
Hamilton, Glen F. #1423 
Hamilton, James F, #871 
Hamilton, John K., #92, 2713, #761, #821, #1046 
Hamilton, Joseph J #54, #1577, #1581 
Hamilton, Wm L., #1005 
Hannah's Mine #759 

Hannah. ] ©. #104, #750 
Hannah, Mrs G G., #074, #7590 
Hardie, Wm. 2. L., 26, 45, 48, 49 
Hardieville, 45 

Hardy, Dr RM. 56 
Hargreaves, Cupt Geo., 53 
Harker & Welsh, #04 

Harker, Levi #162 

Harker, Nagy & Nagy, #084 
Harker, Ross #981 

Harold Dupen & Partners, #203 
Harper, Martin, 129 

Harrison, Eliza #98) 

Harrison, 8, 15 

Harrison, Stephen, #54, #638, #846 
Harrison, William, 129 

Harvie & Gray, #750 

Hassan, Eugene, 41 

Hassan, Patrick, 42 

Hauschild, Ferdinand, #889 
Healy, John J.. 15 

Heaving of floor, No. 8, 98 
Heavy Gun Mine, 1S 

Hector, Dr James, 16 
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Heighes ros , #254 

Heighes’ Mine #254 

Heighes, George, #254 
Henderson & Shaw Mine #67 
Henderson & Shaw, #04 
Henderson, John, 129 
Henderson, Wm. 8, 67 

Henry Nelson, Noble & Son, #750 
High Line, transport, 39 

Hill, Wm. 5, 60 

Hillcrest disaster, 127 

Hirse, Alexander, 53 

Hloptina, Aremon, 129 

Hogg, Charles, 129 

Hollies, Robert, 74 

Holton & Kemp, #55 

Holton & Mickoli, #55 

Holton & Minor, #55 

Holton’s Mine #55 

Holton, joseph, #55 

Holton, Minor, Varga & File, #55 
Holton, Munroe & Kemp, #55 
Hondik, Steve, 129 

Honors to miners, 117-120 
Hopkins, Fred, 35 
Hopkinsville, 35 

Horse Shoe Mine #225 

Horses, mine, 50 

Horseshoe Bend, 10-17 
Hospital, Galt, 56, 126 
Hospital, Lethbridge Regional, $7 
Houk, George W., 40 

Houk, George, #56 

Houk, Victorna, 40 

Howard, Roy 4984 

Howralish, Henry, 129 
Hughson, H. B, #084 

Hunter, Alexander, 54 

Hutton Coal Co, #1092 

Hyssop, Charles Estate, 94 
Idemitsu Kosan Co Ltd, #178Y 
Incline, Bridarolli mine, 65 
Incline, The. 19, 65 

Indian boy, death, 130 
Ingoldsby. Terry, 89 

Inspectors, mine history, 125 
Iron Springs Mine #254 

Ives, A. E., 79 

J.J. Hamilton Co, #54, #1577 #b5al 
J. J. Hamilton Coal Co Ltd, #54, #15977, #158) 
J. J. Hamitton Coal Co, to 

JOR. Miller Mine #753 

James Bateman & Son, 7988 
James Perry & Son, 4101 
James, Fred #761 

Jaynes, William, #162 

Jemiolo, Konsunty, 129 
Johnson, Moses, 67 

Johnson, Robert 41020 
Johnson, Wm. H., §2, 62 
Jones Mine #750 

Jones, Peter, #750 

Jones, Tom #55 

Joseph Gibson & Son, #1020 
Joseph Gibson and Son & Roggero, #1020 
Jouryluk, J, 52 

Juneetta Mine #1020 

Kadilak, Mike, 52, 129 
Kanishiro, Bokusei, 129 

Kerr, James G., #1576 

Kerralta Coal & Brick Co, #1576 
Kerralta Coal Co, #1576 
kKerraita Mine #1576 

Keccison & Bill, 1020 

Keerson & Clark, #1020 
Kerrison & Larson, #1020 
Kerrison & Son, #1020 
Kerrison, Thomas W., #1020 
Kesier, Lora F, Gl, 129-13t 
Keystone Collieries Lid, #846 
Keystone Mine #836 

Kimball, D. L., G2 

King, Wm , 104, 129-131 

Kipp Experimental Mine 41787 
Kipp Mine #1787 

Kitunski, Henry, 129 

Kocsis & Varga, #1086 

Kocsis, Varga, Nemeth & Kovacs, #1086 
Kocsis, Varga, Nemeth, Kovacs & Berke, #1086 
Kones, James, 129 

Koshman, Alex #203 
Koskewick & Pashkiwski, #1109 
Kovacs, P #1086 

Krossa, Otto #204 

Kucej, Andrew, 52 

Kudrock, John, 94, 95 

Kurze, C. #104 

Labor relations, 24-25, 27, 91-92 
Labor relations, Jockout, 44 
Larry, M. G., 87 

Latvat, George, 101 

Lazzarotto & Negrello, #750 


Lazzatouto, Pete #750 

LeBlanc & Partners, #104 

Leblanc, E.R #104 

Leishman, Robert, 129 

Leligge, George Leslie #750 
Lenzie Siding, 66 

Leonard, Ralph J., 109 

Lerohl, Ole A. #750 

Lethbridge Central Coal Co, #to92 
Lethbridge Central Mine, 1092 
Lethbridge City Mine #192 
Lethbridge Co-op Miners’ Assoc Ltd, #1219 
Lethbridge Coal Co Ltd, #674 
Lethbridge coal field, boundaries, 123 
Lethbridge Coal Mine #3 
Lethbridge Coal Mine #67 
Lethbridge Collieries #54 
Lethbridge Collieries Lid, #54, 4174, #1203, #14604 
Lethbridge Collieries Ltd, 15 
Lethbridge Collieries, #174 
Lethbridge Colliery #17+ 
Lethbridge Colltery #3 

Lethbridge Diamond Mine #114 
Lethbridge district, 13 

Lethbridge Electric Light Co , 55 
Lethbridge Gem Mine #1219 
Lethbridge Imperial Mine #174 
Lethbridge Land & Coal Co, #074 
Lethbridge Parks Department, 06 
Lethbridge Premier Mine #993 
Lethbridge Standard Mine #992 
Lethbridge Steam Laundry, 39 
Letterheads, coal companies, 102-103 
Link Mine #984 

Livingstone, David, 93 
Livingstone, John C.. 35 
Livingstone, R.O., 24, AL-4A, S56, 7, 74 1a 
Livingstone, Robert, 28, 30, 93 
Livingstones, biugraphy, 39-31 
Loading machine, Clarkson, 98 
Loading machine, Joy, 91 
Locomotives, diesel, 100, 104 
Logan, William Edmond, 17 
Lonely Valley Mine #984 

Lovett, E A., 28 

Loxton & Miller, #984 

Loxton & Partners, #55 

Loxton’s Mine #55 

Loxton, George, #55, #1086 
Loxton, Minor, Varga & File, #55 
Loxton, Razzolini & Filestino, #46 
Loxton, Varga & Chemot, #55 
Loxton, Varga, Minor & File, #55 
Luck & Wheateruft, #750 

Luck, George #750 

Lucu, Audrej, 129 

Lukacs, Bill, 52, 129-131 

Lund, Hagblad, Nelson & Sadilis, #1109 
Lund, Nelson & Degaust, #1109 
Lund, Nelson & Hagblad, #1109 
Lund, Nelson, Hagblad & Degaust, #1109 
Lunney, Judge H W, 53 

M & M Mine #1685 

MacDonald & Fisher, #254 
MacDonald, Allan A., #750 
MacDonald, Allan R., 129 
MacDonald, Danie! R | #750 
Macdonald, Hon. M. A., 74 
Macdonald, John A., 16 
Mackenzie King, Wm. Lyon, 25-26, 35 
MacKenzie, Rev W P, 46 
Macleod, Daniel, 129 

Macleod, John, 54 

Macleod, Joseph, 54 

Macleod, Norns T, 90 

Macoun, Prof. John, 16 

Magrath Mine #162 

Magrath Coal Co, #162 

Magrath Mine #084 

Magrath Strip Mine #1685 
Magrath, C. A., 27 

Maguire's Mine #444 

Maguire, A. J., #344 

Maiguim, Feluiks, 129 

Mailet, Ernest, 129 

Malloy Mine #495 

Malloy, Andrew, #395 

Malloy, Michael, #395 

Malloy, Patrick, 62 

Man trip, to face, 44 

Marasek, Benny #750 

Marsh, John, 66, 70 

Martin, Thomas, 129 

Martini, Clem, 96 

MasAskill, Alexander, 128 
Matlock, Mike, 52 

Matte, Mike, 129 

Maxwell, Frank, 62 

McArthur & Allen Construction Co, #1602 
McArthur, John A., 109 

McClain & Meldrum, #1685 
McClain & Minor, #1085 


McClain, Bly & Conrad, #1085 
McChin, L, C., #1685 
McConnell, Robert G , 16 
McCrosy, J, 129 

McDonald, Duncan, 127-t28 
McDonald, G. C., 90 
McFarland, Jos , 38 

McFarland, Joseph, #54 
McFarland, Marcella Sheran, #54 
McFarland, Marcella, 12, 15 
Mclllwaine, Robert, #889, #1045 
Melfivena, Hugh, 67 

Mcintyre, WOH #1045 

McKean, John W & Rasbeck #92 
McKean, John W., 46 

McLain & Minor Strip Mine #1685 
McLaine, D © L., 58 

McLeod, George, 129 

McLeod, William, 129 
McMullan, Andrew, 129 

McNabb & Sharman, #1110 
McNabb Mine #821 

McNabb, Donald, #004 
McNabb-Sharman Mine 41110 
McNeil, WOR, 74 

McWilhams & Partners, #217 
MW udlums Mine 4217 
McWilliams, Alex, #217 
Medicine Hat, 16-17 

Meldrum, Le Ray #1685 
Memorial, Sheran marker, #2, 117-118 
Mercer, Ammon #162 

Meredith, W. #1045 

Merger of companies, 1911, 52 
Merger, 1945 field, 24 

Merkley, Alva M #162 

Metcalfe, Joha, 129 

Meyers, August, D4 

Mickoli, Nick #55, #1020 

Mike & Victor Vaselenak Mine, 116 
Millar, Andrew A, 28 

Miller & Miller, #984 

Miller & Partners, #084 

Miller Mine #984 

Miller, }. A. #984 

Miller, WF, #084 

Mine class, instruction, 143 
Mine companies, 143-145 

Mine deaths, 129-141 

Mine names, 141-132 

Mine numbering, 10-1] 

Mone fescuc equipment, 127-428 
Mine rescue stauons, 127-128 
Mine rescue team, 126 

Miners bus, 77 

Miners Band, Lethbridge, 54 
Miners’ Cairn, 119-120 

Miners’ Library, history, 102 
Miners, baseball, 34 

Mines, early operations, 115-116 
Mining, procedure, 19-23 

Munor & Varga, #1086 

Minor, File & Varga, #595 

Minor, Thomas © #55, #1086 
Miskumius, P, 61 

Miskulan, Mike #203 

Moonlight Coal Mine, 116 
Morris, Mike A., 129 

Munkwitz, Henry W, 129 
Munroe, J. #55 

Murray & Woodruff Mine #276 
Murray, John A. #27 

Museum, Sir Alexander Galt, 56 
Nagy, Julius #984 

Naps, Kouis #984 

Naismith, Peter L., 35 

Naismith, Robert, 100 
Nationalities in mines, $1 
Natucal gas, 26 

Nature Reserve, 96 

Nature Reserve, mine, 87 
Negrello, Mike #75i) 

Negrello, Mike, 53 

Neil, Denboer & Patterson, #983 
Neil, Ro #0845 

Nelson & Degaust, #1109 

New Barnes Coal Mine #204 
New Barnes Coal Mine Co, #7204 
New Diamond Mine #6074 

New Royal View Mine #1219 
Nick Sheran Mine #54 

Nikol, William, 129 

Nilsson & Tollestrup Strip Mining, #1602 
Noble, John, #55, #750 
Nordblad Mine #1045 
Nordblad, Gust #1045 
Nordblad, Morris #1045 
Norgusta, Tony, 101 

North American Collieries Led, #174 
North American Mine #174 
North Western Coal & Navigation Co Ltd, #3 
North-West Mounted Police, 15 
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Northern Coal Co Ltd, #tate 
Northern Mine #l4l4 
Novotny & Kerrison, #750 
Novotny & Murasck, #750 
Novotny, Henry J, #750 
Number Three, silage. 35 
O'Cannel., Joseph V7 

Oil discoveries, 29 
Oilechow, John, 52 

Olajos, Joseph, 129 

Old Federal Mine #54 

Old Fort Mine #1ot 

Old Houk Mine #56 

Ohver & Johnson, #1020 
Oliver Coal Mine #1086 
Oliver Mine #1086 

Oliver, Benjamin, #95, #56, #409, #983, #1066 
Oliver, Edward, #50 

Oliver, Joseph, 129 

Oliver, Warren & Fleming, #984 
Oliver, Warren & Howard, #9834 
Olshaski, Alex, 129 

Olshaski, Michael, 129 
Onofrychuk, George, 34 
Oponositch, Joe, #750 
Oram, Evan, 53 

Oregon Ranching & Sheep Co Ltd, #1092 
Osadeuk, Anton, 129 
Ostrensky & Suns, #750 
Oswald Bros #1045 

Pachser, Andrew, 129 

Paddy Hassan Workings, 1S 
Padley, Rev. Charles, #10-4 
Palliser Expedition, 16 

Parts, Emile, #1020 

Park, Wm., 8¥ 

Parker, A. #7ol 

Parry, Mrs Elizabeth, 7) 
Pashkiwshi & Sudths, #1109 
Pashkiwski, Steve, #1109 
Passoli & Pederzolli, #55 
Passoli, Pederzolli & Bridarolli, #t020 
Passoli, Pederzolli & Rota, #55 
Passolh, Joseph #55, #1020 
Patrick, Constyn, 129 
Patterson, Allan C , #074, #759 
Patteson & Maguire, #344 
Patteson, T. E #343 

Pavan, Anthony, 129 

Pavan. John, 93 

och & Stobbs, #713 
Peacock, Charles #714 
Pearson, George Wesley, #750 
Pearson, George Wesley, 76 
Pederzolli, Passolt & Bridarolli, #1020 
Pederzolli, Silvio #55, #1020 
Pedrini, L., 87 

Pente, John, 104, 129-841 
Pentelichuk, Constantine, 129 
Pentelichuk, Peter, 129 
Perint, Joe, #1020 

Perry & Son, #16 

Petrie, Wo o#104 

Petro-Canada Ltd, 41787 
Petro-Canada, 40-31 

Phillips, Daniel #8104 

Picture Butte Coal Co, #1414 
Picture Butte Mine #144 
Picture Butte Mine #395 
Pierson, Howard, 101 
Pieschuk, Joseph, 129 

Pimm, William, 129 

Pioneer Coal Co, #993 
Pioneer Mine #54 

Pioneer Mine #713 

Pioneer Mine #993 

Pitt & Partners, #750 

Piyami Adit #1780 

Podmore, Charles, 129 
Popovitch, Andrew, 129 
Popp, Julius, 52 

Porter, Samuel G, 28 

Pothole Mine #55 

Pothole Mines, The, 39 
Potter, | N | 47 

Powell, Wm B. 127 
Precambriam Shield Resources Ltd, 31 
Production of coal, 14 
Prokop, Andrew, $2. 129 141 
Prusick. Frank, 52 

Purcell, Thomas Lee, 54 
Pyrah & Babcock, #981 
Pyrah, Samuel, #41) 
Quicksind, in shaft, 95 
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“Power from the Land”’ 


The cover photograph was used in a 1987 British Coal Corporation 
advertising campaign and was designed by CM:Spectrum Ltd¥, 21-23 
Meard Street, Soho, London W1V 6PA. The copy we saw appeared 
as a full-page advertisement in a September 1987 issue of The Sunday 
Times of London. We contacted the Hon. Mary J. LeMessurier, Agent 
General in the United Kingdom, Alberta House, 1 Mount Street, 
London W1V 5AA. She brought our request to use the photograph 
on the cover of “Lethbridge: Its Coal Industry” to the attention of 
Sir Robert Haslam, Chairman, British Coal Corporation. Sir Robert 
Haslam approved the request and turned the correspondence over 
to Norman Woodhouse, Director of Public Relations, British Coal, 
Hobart House, Grosvenor Place, London SW1X 7AE. Woodhouse 
suggested that, in order to obtain the necessary artwork, we should 
contact Harris Howland, The CM Partnership Ltd., 9-13 Cursitor Street, 
London EC4A IL]. Mr. Howland then forwarded a large transparency 
from which the cover photograph was derived. We are pleased to 
acknowledge the use of the photograph as follows: 


“This illustration, reproduced by permission of British 
Coal, was used in their promotional campaign entitled 
THE NEW’ FACE OF BRITISH COAL.” 
, 

The title of the cover photograph when used in The London Sunday 
Times advertisement was ‘Power from the Land.” We are grateful for 
the help and co-operation received from all of those mentioned above. 
We are especially grateful for the assistance of the Hon. Mary J. 
LeMessurier, Alberta’s Agent General in the United Kingdom and 
formerly a popular Alberta Minister of Culture. 











